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Tripp Weber is the first student from Hop 
kins to receive the Annenberg Fellowship 


Senior tennis 
player to be 
ton College 
ambassador 


By BRETT SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


A Hopkins student has been se- 
lected to serve as an American am- 
bassador to Eton College. 

As part of an Annenberg Fellow- 
ship awarded on April 15, senior Tripp 
Weber will teach, coach and mentor 
students at the boys school next year. 
Weber is the first student from Hop- 
kins to ever receive the fellowship. 

“I was thrilled when I received 
this fellowship because over the 
course of the application period, 
I constantly thought about how 
amazing the experience would be,” 
Weber said. “I wholeheartedly en- 
joy mentoring, coaching and teach- 
ing those younger than me, and I 
have spent much of my senior year 
engaging in these activities.” 

The process began in January 
when Weber was contacted by As- 


sociate Athletic Director Mike Ren- | 


wick. 

Renwick explained that the de- 
partment had deemed him a strong 
candidate for the position and 
Weber pursued the opportunity. 

See WEBER, pace B11 


CEO of EBDI 
to resign 
next week 


Shannon leaves “incomplete” 
housing project 











By PAYAL PATNAIK 
News & Features Editor 


Jack Shannon, president and 
Chief Executive Officer of East 
Baltimore Development, Inc, will 
step down from his position next 
Thursday, after holding it for six 
years. 

“lve been doing this for more 
than six years and someone noted 

See JACK SHANNON, pace A4 








Prof. Stewart Hendry explains 
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After the Senator Theatre closed its doors to moviegoers, talks of a city purchase have inspired its distinctive marquee to now read “The People’s Theatre.” 


Senator victim of economic woes, future uncertain 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 


Copy Editor 


From the outside, it appears that the 
Art Deco-styled Senator Theatre has not 
changed since its opening in 1939. The col- 
umns of glass blocks shine pink and green 


red letters what the iconic building has been 
considered for the past 70 years and is still 
considered today: The People’s Theatre. 

But behind the neon sign and multi-col- 
ored glass lies the struggle of owner Tom 
Kiefaber, who purchased the Senator in 
1989, to keep its doors open. A foreclosure 


gage payments, was set for Monday but 
was canceled when Mayor Sheila Dixon 
announced last Saturday that the city 
would purchase the $900,000-mortgage 
from Ist Mariner Bank. 

As one of the few theaters of its kind 
left in the country, Kiefaber is currently 
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Hopkins may 
increase aid 

lor returning 
War velerans 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins is discussing plans to par- 
ticipate in the yellow ribbon program, 
a new provision of the GI Bill that will 
offer increased financial aid to veterans 
at participating institutions. 

While the provost’s office is still 
determining the details of the Uni- 
versity’s level of participation, Wil- 
liam Conley, dean of Enrollment and 
Academic Services, said that Hopkins 
would be involved at some level. 

“Nothing is official yet, but I can 
say that there is a general level of inter- 
est for some participation, and Johns 
Hopkins University will to some de- 
gree be involved in the yellow ribbon 
program,” he said. 

Vincent Amoroso, director of Stu- 
dent Financial Services, agreed that 
the University was likely to partici- 
pate. 

The yellow ribbon program will 
increase the amount of financial aid 
available to military veterans pur- 
suing an undergraduate or post- 
graduate degree. In the program, 

the federal government matches 
the financial aid offered by a uni- 
versity up to a maximum that is 
determined by the highest tuition 
of a public school within the state. 





and the brightly lit marquee displays in 
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The Dell House, on 29th and North Charles, is relatively far from campus. 


(lassrooms, offices in Dell 
House cause inconvenience 


By CONOR FOLEY 
Staff Writer 


Alex Osuch and Tom Hintze, 
two senior Writing Seminars 
majors, make the trek out to Dell 
House every Wednesday for a 
poetry seminar. One day, though 
they insisted the trip wasn’t too 
arduous, they felt the trip war- 
ranted a rest stop. They pulled in 
to the recently opened 7-Eleven 
on North Charles. 

Dell House, 
apartment building on 


a converted 
the 


the “best job on the planet” 


By POOJA SHAH 
Staff Writer 


Neuroscience 
Professor Stewart 
Hendry knew he 
wanted to work in 
a lab since he was a 
kid. Now in his mid- 
50s, he considers 
his teaching and re- 
search to be the best 
job on the planet. 
The News-Letter met 
with him on Mon- ; 
_ day to discuss his career, his future 
and his advice to students. 


News-Letter; What interested you 
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Stewart Hendry studies the primate visual system. 


in neuroscience? 


Stewart Hendry: When I 
was a first quarter freshman 


See HENDRY, pace A5 


corner of North Charles and 
29th Street, is currently home 
to many of the humanities de- 
partments that used to fill Gil- 
man Hall. The school acquired 
the building in 2003, but it re- 
mained primarily residential 
until the Gilman Hall renova- 
tions got underway. 

One of the main reasons that 
Dell House was chosen as a tem- 
porary office space for the hu- 
manities departments is because 
it provided a single location to 
house the many departments. 
Professors noted that this has 
allowed them to maintain their 

SEE DELL HOUSE, pace A4 


Opinions 


Three writers take on the 


culture of American media, 


All. 


auction of the theater, due to missed mort- 








SEE SENATOR, PAGE A2 


See FINANCIAL AID, pace A4 


SARU addresses recent sexual assaults 


By CONOR FOLEY 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Sexual Assault 
Response Unit (SARU) hosted 
a panel discussion this week to 
address trends in sexual assault 
at the University and the mea- 
sures taken for victims. 

According to statistics pub- 
lished by the Department of Edu- 
cation, Hopkins had one forcible 
sexual offense in 2005 and none 
in 2006 and 2007. This data does 
not reflect all instances of sexual 
assault reported to campus of- 
ficials, however. Dorothy Shep- 
pard, the associate dean of Stu- 
dent Life said that this year she 
has dealt with three instances of 


| sexual assault, and one of them 


was brought before the conduct 
board. 

In discussions after the pan- 
el, Sheppard said that the num- 
ber of cases of sexual assault 
that she sees every year at Hop- 
kins are typically around two 
to four. However, Clare King, a 
consultant for SARU who also 
works in the Hopkins Counsel- 
ing Center, said that in the past 
year there had been an increase; 
five instances of sexual as- 
sault had come to her attention 
through the counseling center 
and SARU. 

According to a survey by the 


Sports 


Men’s lax dominates the 
Midshipmen at 
Homecoming, B12. 





National Institute of Justice, the 
Department of Justice’s research 
agency, 15.5 percent of female 
college students experience 
some form of sexual victimiza- 
tion each year. This includes the 
use of either physical or non- 
physical force and threats of 
sexual assault. 

Monday’s panel discussion, 
called Hopkins: SVU, included 





representatives from the Bal- 
timore Police Department and 
the director of Mercy Hospital’s 
SAFE program, as well as mem- 
bers of University staff — Shep- 
pard, King and Alain Joffe, di- 
rector of the Student Health and 
Wellness Center. Senior Lauren 
Drake, who was a victim of sexu- 
al assault also participated in the 
SrE SARU, pace A5 
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A recent SARU panel discussed growing trends in sexual assault on campuses. 
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Six Univ. faculty 


Guggenheim Fellowship 


By TARA BRAILEY 
Staff Writer 


An interesting discussion with 
any of the six Hopkins recipients 
of the Guggenheim Fellowship 
is more than guaranteed. These 
faculty members are in the pro- 
cess of conducting fascinating re- 
search in a diverse range of sub- 
ject areas and disciplines. 

Richard Halpern, Sir William 
Osler Professor of English, and 
Veena Das, Krieger-Eisenhower 
Professor of Anthropology and 
Professor of History, are two of the 
fellows from Hopkins currently at 
work on their research projects. 

The research that Halpern 
is currently pursuing concerns 
tragedy and its relation to ideas 
of political economy. 

“Part of the appeal of this proj- 
ect is that it draws on two areas 
that do not seem very obviously 
related,” Halpern said. 

“I am arguing that the Wealth 
of Nations by Adam Smith intro- 
duced a new way of thinking 
about the self, society and hu- 
man action.” 

Halpern’s studies address the 
question of what human action is 
and what its ethical ramifications 
are. 

Always interested in litera- 
ture, Halpern came up with the 
idea for his research while read- 
ing The Human Condition by Han- 
nah Arendt. 

“I was drawn to a footnote 
to Adam Smith. All of this sort 
of happened in one afternoon,” 
Halpern said. 

After looking up the sugges- 
tive passage in Smith’s work, 
Halpern was inspired to inves- 
tigate the connection between 
tragedy and political economy. 

Halpern discussed how Ar- 
istotle saw ethical and political 
action as the highest forms of hu- 
man action, an idea that Smith 
overturned when he asserted 
that human action comes from 
what we make. 

Smith believed happiness de- 
pends on wealth and that wealth 
depends on people engaging in 
activity. 

“This way of thinking poses a 
crisis for tragic drama. Since tragedy 
imitates, action has been demoted. 
Itis no longer the summit of human 
endeavor, but is second place to 
what we make,” Halpern said. 

Halpern notes that though 
Smith writes in the second half: 
of the 18th century, what he has 
to say does have implications for 
drama. 

“Smith brings conceptual fault 
lines to the surface,” he said. 

The research that Halpern 
is conducting will follow trag- 
edy from Escalus through Sam- 
uel Beckett, a major 20th-century 
playwright. 

Das, another Fellow, has also 
been working on her Fellowship 
research on the subject of the en- 
tangled identities of Hindus and 
Muslims in urban India. 

“T have done earlier work on 
events that were particularly vio- 
lent and I was very interested in 
the question of how people con- 
tain the possibilities of violence 
in their everyday lives,” Das 
said. 

Das’s work concerns the long 
history of Hindus and Muslims 
living together in India. 

“It is very interesting to me to 
see that while there are conflicts, 
there is also a certain sense of be- 
longing together,” she said. 

“My argument is that there is 
a certain kind of braiding togeth- 
er of these Hindu and Muslim 
communities. It becomes inter- 
esting to see in what ways these 
relationships can be tracked and 

what kinds of writings, poetry, 
fatawas and _ legislative inunc- 
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tions have been generated.” 
Das discussed how often it 


people assume that moderniza- | 


tion or colonialism created the 
problems of low-income locali- 


ties, but that the idea of a Possi- | 


ble evolution of political theology 
should also be considered. 

She plans to research not only 
how one community affects the 
other, but also what development 
is possible within each commu- 
nity’s own political ideologies. 

Das’s research will draw on 
her experience in fields such as 
medicine, urban health, religion 
and film and media. 

“This project brings my inter- 
ests in history and anthropology 


together. It brings in a lot of my | 


different specializations. It brings 
in my interest in religion, my inter- 
est in politics and even my interest 
in philosophy and literature.” 

Das’s research into literature 
from the medieval period re- 
quires knowledge of five to six 
languages, something Das_ is 
comfortable with, considering 
she has varying proficiencies in 
nine languages. 

She plans to use the grant 
to fund research in Delhi and 


Hyderabad, India, places where | 


many of the texts she is re- 
searching were produced or dis- 


cussed. Das also plans to teach | 


a little less, though she does not 
want to be away from teaching 
for long. 

“I really like being at Hopkins. 
It is a very congenial place to 
work. I get a lot out of my interac- 
tions with students,” she said. 

According to Halpern, apply- 
ing for the fellowship is a fairly 
simple process. 

It begins with a three-page 
description of the project that the 
applicant is proposing. 


The application needs to in- | 


clude information on their previ- 
ous work and the applicant must 
solicit letters from four other 
people in the same or related 
fields who agree to be involved 
with the project. 


The whole process usually | 


takes about a year from the sub- 
mission of an application until 
the final decisions are made. 
Roughly 80 to 200 fellows are se- 
lected each year. 

This year, 180 Fellows were 
chosen from among 3,000 appli- 
cants. 

The new fellows, who include 
scholars, scientists and artists, 
were announced on April 8, 2009. 

The recipients are notified of 
their selection in stages. 

First, an applicant is notified 
that the selection committee 
has chosen them, but confirma- 
tion of their fellowship is not of- 
ficial until the board of trustees 
meets and releases the names in 
early April. 

Recipients of the Fellowship 
receive grants for a minimum of 
six months and a maximum of 12 
months. 

The average grant amount is 
approximately $43,200, but the 
amount of each grant is deter- 
mined by the nature of the recip- 
ient’s work. 

Halpern and Das both dis- 
cussed how the fellowship 
would, most importantly, enable 
them to have a block of time in 
which they could conduct in- 
depth research uninterrupted. 

Halpern is currently writing 
a book as the culmination of his 
research and hopes to complete 
it within the next three to four 
years. 

Das is also working on a book 
that will feature the research 
she conducts under the fellow- 
ship. She currently has a couple 
of chapters written and hopes to 

have the book completed within 
the next year. 





Professor Richard Halpern researches tragedy in relation to political economy. 


SENATOR, From Al 
| working with the city to ensure 
that the landmark continues to 

| serve its original purpose as a 
| first-run movie theater as well as 
a community-based center once 
it is purchased by the City. 

Kiefaber, whose family has 
owned and operated 50 motion 
picture theaters in Baltimore at 
one point, decided to purchase the 
| Senator to prevent the unique, sin- 
| gle-screen theater from becoming 
part of a cinema complex chain. 

“Oftentimes single-screen the- 
aters are picked up in this process, 
run for a while and then aban- 
| doned,” he explained. “Irecognized 
| what now a lot of other people rec- 
| ognize, which is that [the Senator] is 
| incredible, unique and iconic, and it 
| needed to be preserved and pro- 
| tected. That’s why I bought it.” 
From the beginning, the theater 
has been a place for the commu- 
nity. In its first years during World 
War II, when the television had 
not been invented yet, the theater 
served as a means of news for the 
people. Today, it is still a place for 


—t 








Staff Writer 


Baltimore Talent Develop- 
ment High School, which will 
graduate its second class of se- 
niors this June, has seen success 
as a result of its partnership with 
Hopkins and the implementation 
of the Talent Development High 
Schools model. 

The Talent Development High 
Schools (TDHS) model seeks 
to remedy the problems larger 
schools face with attendance, test 
scores, drop-out rates and disci- 
pline of students. 

The Baltimore TDHS is a pub- 
lic school engaged in partnership 
with both Baltimore City Public 
Schools and Hopkins through 
the Center for Social Organiza- 
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receive Community attempts to save icon 


the people, with the theater being 
used for free holiday shows, com- 
munity meetings and fundraisers. 

Perhaps the most memorable 
moment, Kiefaber noted, was 
when they showed Obama’s inau- 
guration, drawing a large number 
of people from the neighborhood 
as well as outside the communi- 
ty. “It was America in here, it was 
incredible,” he said. 

Several celebrities, includ- 
ing such famous figures as Mo- 
hammed Ali, John Travolta and 
Edward Norton, have attended 
movie premieres and screenings 
at the theater. Film-maker John 
Waters (Pink Flamingos, Hairspray), 
a Baltimore native, is a frequent 
visitor to the Senator and claims 
to have been inspired by films he 
had seen there. 

Outside the theater is a Balti- 
more version of the Hollywood 
Walk of Fame — each of 85 squares 
of sidewalk represents a movie 
and has the signatures of the ac- 
tors drawn into the cement. This 
is just one architectural feature 
that makes the Senator unique. 








Hopkins, Baltimore schools form partnership 


| By TARA BRAILEY 


are responsible for hiring teachers 
and other staff. 

“We do not have the best play- 
ers, the students, so we need the 
best coaches — the [Hopkins] 
students,” Robinson said. 

Robinson said that he believes 
in a sports mentality and even 
asks potential teachers if they 
have played competitive sports. 
He wants his teachers to have a 
competitive edge and feel the 
need to be the best they can be 
for the students. 

“T look at how a teacher views 
teaching,” Robinson said. “I am 
looking for people who view teach- 
ing as a calling. They need to be 
able to get the students engaged.” 

Robinson said that 89 out of 93 
seniors in the class of 2008 gradu- 
ated. These students went on 





Robinson 
explained how 
he works with 
Robert Balfanz, 
director of Strat- 
egy, Finance 
and Operations 
at the Hopkins 
CSOS, and his 
staff to make decisions for his 
school. 

“The relationship with Hop- 
kins is very positive and has lent 
itself well to the school,” Robin- 
son said. 

He mentioned how Hopkins 
students are very involved in the 


rently, students in the physics de- 
partment at Hopkins are work- 
ing with the Baltimore TDHS 
students. 

Mary Maushard, the Commu- 
nications director of the TDHS 





program from the Hopkins CSOS, 
also mentioned how many Hop- 
kins students are volunteering at 
the high school and are working 
on improving the quality of the 
school’s science program in par- 
ticular. 

Robinson applied and was cho- 
sen by members of the Hopkins 
TDHS program for the position of 
principal at the Baltimore TDHS. 
As principal, he and members of 
the TDHS program at Hopkins 


— JEFFREY ROBINSON 
PRINCIPAL OF BALTIMORE 
TALENT DEVELOPMENT 
HIGH SCHOOLS 





high school’s development. Cur- - 


tion of Schools (CSOS). to attend colleges that included 
“Hopkins is Georgetown, 
very involved Morgan _ State 
from the top ; : and UMBC. 
down,” Princi- Lhe relationship Maushard 
pal of the Bal- With ins i r said that all 
timore Talent aN Hopk neg eek graduated  se- 
Development positive and has niors were ac- 
High School Jef- ° cepted to college 
frey Robinson lent itself well to the in either two- 
said. school. year or four- 


year programs, 
and a few stu- 
dents chose to 
enter the police 
force or law en- 
forcement. 
“There is a 
strong empha- 
sis on getting 
kids into college,” Maushard said. 
“Some students started out well 
behind the ninth grade level. The 
fact they could get into college is 
certainly an achievement.” 
Baltimore TDHS enrolls be- 
tween 525 and 600 students each 
year. Any student in Baltimore City 
can apply to the school and if there 
are more applicants than spots in 
the freshman class, students are 
chosen through a lottery system. 
The TDHS model differs from 
that of other public schools in its 
method of class scheduling and 
its use of a ninth-grade academy. 
The TDHS model uses a four- 
period day of block scheduling. 
Each period is 80 to 90 minutes 
long and each class lasts for the du- 
ration of one semester. The plan- 
ners of TDHS believe longer peri- 
ods allow for more in depth work 
and cut down on the distractions 
and time lost in between classes. 
Maushard described how this 
system allows students to take 
four courses per semester for 
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The Senator Theatre has been a landmark since World War II and has hosted celebrity premieres. 
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Designed by architect John J. 
Zink, the Senator is a single-screen 
theater that is famous for its archi- 
tecture. The theater itself features 
two skyboxes for private parties, 
a gold curtain that parts to reveal 
the screen and a large backlit sun- 
burst on the ceiling. 

It is the grandeur and beauty 
of the architecture, 
explained Kiefaber, 
that made it excit- 
ing and attractive 
when the theater 
first opened, but its 
appearance evokes 
a different feel- 
ing today. “The art 
deco and art mod- 
ern style was made 
to look like the fu- 
ture — a-positive 
view of the future. 
And as a result, we 
as a family always 
think of it the way 
it was initially re- 
ceived, which was, 
‘Wow, look at that 
place!’ Kiefaber 
said. “Now some 
people tend to 
think of it nostalgi- 
cally.” 








eight semesters. 

Upon graduating, students 
will have accumulated 32 credits, 
more than the 21 credits required 
for graduation by the state of 
Maryland. 

The ninth grade academy is de- 
signed to help students transition 
into high school by having them 
work with the same team of four 
to five teachers throughout the 
year. 

“The idea is for students to get 
to know one another,” Maushard 
said. “The students feel they have 
someone who knows and cares 
about them.” 

In addition, a new course is 
being developed for second se- 
mester high school seniors. 

The course intends to teach 
kids what to expect in college, in- 
cluding lectures, writing assign- 
ments and time management. 

The TDHS model focuses 
heavily on interaction between 
students and teachers. 

“All schools could benefit from 
this model,” Robinson said. “It is 
a cost-effective model. It does not 
cost more to run this school than 
it would to run a regular school.” 

Robinson described how the 
TDHS model lends itself to a 
larger student body, unlike other 
models for school development 
that restrict the student body to 
smaller sizes. 

Augusta Fells Savage Institute 
for the Visual Arts moved into 
the same building as Baltimore 
TDHS as a result of a decision 
made by Baltimore City Public 
Schools in 2007. 

The two schools did not merge, 
but currently operate separately 
in the same building, sharing 
common areas such as an audito- 
rium, gym and cafeteria. 

Maushard discussed how Au- 
gusta Fells Savage is a smaller 


ic theater 


———. 
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A variety of other events, such as concerts, 


have also been held in the theater. 


While Kiefaber has seen a de- 
crease in the number of movie- 
goers due to the advancement of 
the Internet, he emphasizes the 
flexibility of the theater in terms 
of its use. For the owner, moving 
beyond the utilization of the the- 
ater for only film presentations is 
essential to its economic viability. 

“1 think that’s the vision for the 
Senator’s future, as the premier 
multipurpose entertainment cen- 
ter in the region,” he said. “We've 
demonstrated that potential by 
showcasing a wide variety of en- 
tertainment and special events 
here in addition to showing here.” 

The Senator has held around 
30 sold-out concerts, one in which 
the screen was used to display 
fractal images behind the band. 
Similarly, Kiefaber hopes to 
add an educational component 
by opening the theater to local 
schools and showing films related 
to their curriculums. In this way, 
the screen acts as a “sharp, graph- 
ical.interface for learning, as op- 
posed to just entertainment.” 

Although the Senator repre- 
sents the glory of the past, Kiefaber 
is concerned only with the future. 

“The Senator, particularly re- 
cently with all the negativity, has 
been portrayed in the news as 
something whose time has come 
and gone, or sort of a dinosaur 
from an earlier era where it’s no 
longer pertinent,” he said. 

“This place is about the future 
.. it’s in its design and its very 
DNA, it’s all about the future here 
at the Senator, not about the past. 
It’s both, but the significance of 
this theater will be recognized 
more and more as time goes on.” 

Scott Peterson, spokesperson 
for Mayor Sheila Dixon, stated 
that “it’s not necessarily in the 
City’s interest to run the theater,” 
and acknowledged the historical 
and economic importance of the 
Senator to the Govans commu- 
nity. “[The Senator] is the founda- 
tion of that community, and we 
wanted to make sure that [it is 
used] more alternatively as an art 
space,” Peterson said. 

Despite the city’s announcement 
of its intention to preserve the the- 
ater in its original form, Kiefaber 
expressed concern over its future 
in regards to maintaining its non- 
profit and community interests. 

“Where it’s going, in terms of 
public ownership, could conceiv- 
ably turn out to be a really good 
thing,” he said. “ButasI mentioned, 
it’s going to take the vigilance of 
the people and their active Partici- 
pation to make sure there’s still a 
strong community-based aspect to 
its operation, and that its future not 
be determined strictly by commer- 
cial development interests.” 

Last year, the Senator was in 
a similar financial situation, in 
which it was to be auctioned off. 
When the situation became pub- 
lic, 3,500 people donated over 
$120,000 in less than eight days, 
with 60 percent of it coming from 
outside of the state of Maryland. 
“the sense was that when debts 
are revealed, people tend to pull 
away, even within families ... [but] 
it turned out that that story actu- 
ally did have a happy ending,” he 
said. 

This time around, however, 
the result may be drastically dif- 





school, which has made the move 
more manageable. 

Though there have not been ma- 
jor problems with the move, Rob- 
inson explained that it did have an 
impact on the Baltimore TDHS, 

“It requires my staff to do more 
policing,” Robinson said. “By do- 
ing this, we are taking some of our 
time and energy away from our 
schoo ne 

The TDHS program, which 
began at Hopkins, is expanding 
nationwide. 

“Hopkins works with rough- 
ly 90 schools across the nation. 
Some are larger, some are urban 
while others are smaller and me 
ral,” Maushard said. 


ferent. Kiefaber and his family, 
whose house is used as collateral 
for the unpaid loans, may have a 
difficult time ahead, but he still 
maintains an optimistic outlook. 
Repeating his grandfather's 
words on opening night 70 years 
ago — Ours is a mission to make 
others happy. What a pleasure to 
be so engaged” — Kiefaber said, 
“We'll continue to do that for as 
long as we're able to, and then it 
will be up to others to carry on. 
We've always operated as the 
people's theater, but now it’s of- 
ficially the people's theater... 
if it weren't for the people, we 
wouldn't be here.” 
— Additional reporting by 
Thomas Danner and Sarah Tan 
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By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


At the age of 15, Grace Akallo 
was abducted by and forced to 
Serve in the Lord’s Resistance 
Army, a sectarian guerrilla army 
based Northern Uganda, 
which claims to seek justice for 
the people of Uganda against the 
government. 

Akallo, a former child soldier, 
and Professor Pamela Reynolds 
of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, spoke Tuesday night regard- 
ing the involvement of children 
in armed conflicts. 

The event was hosted by Am- 
nesty International in coopera- 
tion with the Hopkins Political 
Science Department and the De- 
partment of Women, Gender and 
Sexuality Studies. 

Reynolds gave a brief intro- 
duction to the issue of child 
soldiers, discussing her own re- 
search work in Zimbabwe as well 
as in South Africa and explaining 
the complexity of the subject. 

“On the one hand, we want to 
assert [the children’s] innocence 
and call [for] their protection, 
while on the other hand, we must 
acknowledge that the young per- 
son can become engaged for a 
number of reasons that cannot be 
disregarded,” she said. 

Reynolds also discussed con- 
tentions regarding children who 
may or may have not volunteered 
to join the conflict. 

“War undeniably removes the 
possibility of choice, but some 
engage with a consciousness that 
reflects themselves,” she said. 
“One asks ‘What, for the young 
or for any of us, are the limits of 
consenting to horror as political 
responses?” 

Grace Akallo, now a graduate 
student at Clark University, then 
told her own personal story. 

“In 1996 when I was thinking 
about joining high school, the 
Lord’s Resistance Army attacked 
my school and abducted 139 stu- 
dents,” she said. “They took us 
into the bush, what you call the 

jungle.” 

Anun from the Catholicschool 
Akallo was attending followed 


in 
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Grace Akallo, a former child soldier, spoke about her experiences in a guerilla army. 


the soldiers and after pleading 
with them, managed to rescue 
109 students, Akallo and 30 oth- 
ers, however, were detained by 
the Lord’s Resistance Army and 
after a month, marched into Su- 
dan where they were trained as 
soldiers. 

“It was the last destination, 
that’s what I thought,” she said. “I 
was trained and then sent to fight: 
They taught us how to clean, dis- 
mantle and shoot a gun.” 

“Tt was survival, kill or be 
killed. It was a means of surviv- 
al.” 

Akallo described how she 
had been buried alive once and 
had attempted to take her own 
life multiple times before being 
stopped. 

Akallo finally escaped after 
seven months. 

“J still ask myself why I sur- 
vived because some of my friends 
were killed.” 

Akallo stressed that she trav- 
els and speaks not simply to 
share her own story, but also 
to enlighten people about the 
changes in conflict and its nega- 
tive effects upon children. 

“When I begin to think about 
how many children are affected 


by armed conflict today, | think 
about what kind of future we 
will have and what kind of life 
we will have in the future,” she 
said. “Now we are fighting ‘ter- 
rorism, but at the same time we 
are breeding terrorism. We are 
breeding people who don’t know 
love but only survival.” 

Akallo also emphasized that 
responsibility and prosecution 
should be limited to leaders of 
the Lord’s Resistance Army and 
those who voluntarily join the 
guerrilla armies. 

Several members of the audi- 
ence asked questions regarding 
the innocence of children who 
were abducted to serve as soldiers 
and who grow up to become ab- 
ductors as well as perpetrate vio- 
lence against others. 

Akallo insisted on the need to 
separate those who were abduct- 
ed and those who joined volun- 
tarily. 

“But when we talk about chil- 
dren who were captured and 
grew up in captivity, what kind 
of justice could we bring against 
them?” Akallo asked. “Injustice 
was done against them already. 
They will not think about what 
they did, they will see only the 


punishment.” 
“You should consider what 


these people have gone through; 


the beatings, the fighting, the | | 


threats: when you train a child, 
it’s like training a dog, to hold 
a gun,” she said. “It becomes a 
game to them.” 

In answering the audience’s 


questions contesting whether 


combatants are victims or per- | 


petrators, Akallo argued _ that 
instead of considering this ques- 
tion, people should focus on the 
fact that these children were not 
protected from this conflict in the 
first place. 


“Maybe it’s good to hold them | 


responsible, but how much do they 
even know about being responsi- 
ble, what kind of love are we show- 
ing them? Are we giving them any 
choice? What are we holding them 
responsible for when at first we did 
not protect them?” Akallo said. 


Akallo encouraged the audi- | 


ence to contact congressmen and 


senators through letters and insist | 


that they recognize the situation. 
She explained that before 2006 
and the release of the movie In- 


visible Children, the Ugandan gov- | 


ernment refused to mention the 
conflict taking place in Northern 


Uganda. The movie and the ac- | 


tions of Americans, Akallo said, 
was proof of the great impact that 
the American public and govern- 
ment can have upon the actions of 
the Ugandan government. 

“Your government is funding 
my government and my govern- 
ment is using this conflict to gain 
funds, not to protect the people but 








to profit,” Akallo said. “Your gov- | 
ernment should be accountable | 


for what it releases to my govern- 
ment.” 

Both Reynolds and Akallo 
stressed the globally connected 
nature of the world and the need 
for everyone to become involved 


world. 

“This planet belongs to all of 
us, to the generation to come,” 
Akallo said. “It’s a future we 
have to protect, not out of guilt, 
guilt doesn’t work, guilt is a way 
of pulling people down, but out 
of responsibility.” 


CTY partners with Malaysian University for gifted students 


By TRANG DIEM VU 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins’s Center for Talented 
Youth (CTY) recently signed a 
contract with the Malaysian gov- 
ernment agreeing to help estab- 
lish a school for gifted children 
at the National University of Ma- 
laysia. 

The school is slated to open in 
2011, and the program will assess 
gifted students as early as De- 
cember. The program in Malay- 
sia will be called Permata Pintar, 
which means “gifted gems.” 

Borrowing heavily from the 
CTY curriculum, the new pro- 





ter of gifted education was rap- 
idly becoming a focal point in 
Malaysian education. 

This is not the first time Hop- 
kins CTY has reached out to 
establish gifted education pro- 
grams in other countries. CTY 
has also helped set up similar 
programs in other countries, 
such as Ireland, Spain, Bermuda 
and Thailand, but none have 
been as large in their scope as the 
Malaysia program, according to 
Ybarra. 

In addition to starting the pro- 
gram in Malaysia, CTY is also 
considering starting a program 
in South Korea, Australia and 


gram will host Hong Kong. 

two sessions Miike 
of 300 Malay- This will become a Brooks, a 
sian students at Hopkins — ju- 
the University model school from nior and resi- 
next December, : dential —ad- 
according to which they can take visor for an 
Simeon Brodsky, some of the best international 


director of In- 


CTY summer 


ternational Rela- Practices. program, was 
tions for CTY. pitied surprised to 

“(The Decem- SIMEON BRODSKY learn about 
ber program] DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL ie partner- 
will lead into, in ship between 
the school year RELaTIONs, CTY CTY and the 


of 2011, a residen- 
tial, year-round 
school for some of Malaysia’s 
brightest students, the idea be- 
ing that this will become a model 
school from which they can take 
some of the best practices and 
move those back into the general 
school system,” Brodsky said. 
The wife of the Malaysian 
prime minister, Datin Seri Ros- 
mah Mansor, was the one who 
approached Hopkins for help 
from CTY, along with other Ma- 
laysian university officials. 
5 r] came to visit in the 
fall and wanted to know if we 
were willing to work with their 
country to establish a gifted edu- 


cation am over time,” Exec- 
—utive Deion of CTY Lea Ybarra 
ree 


4 said. nie 
r 
¢ “ 







sor is now one of the pa- 





y Although many countries and 


National Uni- 
versity of Ma- 
laysia. 

“CTY is an American-based 
program and expands so you get 
the academic enrichment as well 
as the cultural enrichment, but 
these are Malaysian students. It 
sounds kind of weird to me,” he 
said. 

Brooks said that he was not 
aware of parties from other coun- 
tries asking for CTY’s consulta- 
tion services, and though he said 


he would look forward to work-: 


ing with Malaysian students as 
he would with students of any 
other country visiting America, 
he was still taken aback by the 
news. 

“ICTY is] not here to be a multi- 
national institution, they’re here 
to help kids based in America. It 


seems a little bit out of charac- 


ves come to CTY re- 
their involvement in 


tain criteria for choosing which 
requesting parties it will aid. 

According to Ybarra, the 
program first evaluates the 
country’s readiness to develop a 
gifted program before it imple- 
ments one. 

Afterwards it begins training 
officials who will run the pro- 
gram in’ that country. The Ma- 
laysian CTY staff and instructors 
will be trained at Hopkins. 

“We will be writing the cur- 
riculum for the Malaysians and 
we'll also be bringing over eight 
teachers and administrators from 
their program to Hopkins for the 
first part of the summer, where 
we'll give them a crash course in 
issues in gifted education,” Brod- 
sky said. 

In addition, Hopkins CTY 
does not want to stop develop- 
ment just at the establishment 
of the school for gifted children, 
and will consider exchange pro- 
grams for students and families. 
The program plans to set up 
academic programs primarily 
geared towards American fami- 
lies who would like to send their 
children abroad to study at the 
Malaysian site. 

In general, Brodsky said, CTY 
would like to establish a stronger 
relationship between the Hop- 
kins and Malaysian summer pro- 
grams. As of now, however, the 
relationship is more of a financial 
one. 


Hopkins CTY is acting as a ) 


consultant to the Malaysian uni- 


versity, and the Malaysian uni-— 


versity has been paying a fee for 
their training services. 
However, Hopkins hopes that 
in the future, they will not have to 
charge fees, especially if a devel- 
oping nation expresses interest 
in establishing a CTY program. 
According to the CTY staff, 
the decline of the world econ- 
omy has not had a significant 
effect on the plans to establish 
a Malaysian program, mainly 
because Malaysia has not expe- 
rienced too much of an economic 


slump. 


“We have been really for- 


them. In the midst of the eco- 
nomic crisis they understand 
these bright students are the 
treasure of their country. It’s 
still a top priority.” 

However, Brodsky said, “If 
we had been doing this kind of 
project a few years ago, funding 
would be even stronger.” 

Still, Hopkins CTY is enthusi- 
astic about the project, and Ybar- 
ra stressed the significance of 
such international partnerships. 

“International collaboration 
is essential. In today’s economy, 
what happens in one country 
impacts another,” Ybarra said. 
“We want to connect children all 
over the world .. . We hope that 
in times of conflict they'll resort 
to discussion and dialogue rather 
armed conflict.” 

According to Brodsky, the con- 
tract will last for a year, though 
CTY is looking to extend that pe- 
riod for continued involvement 
with the Malaysian program. 
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COURTESY OF EVAN LAZEROWITZ AND ARIELA FLEISIG 
Evan Lazerowitz was elected to be chairman of the Maryland College Republicans. 
Ariela Fleisig was elected to be vice president of Maryland College Democrats. 


Students to lead Maryland 
College Dems and Republicans 


By POOJA SHAH 
Staff Writer 


Last weekend, two Hopkins 
students were elected to officer 
positions in the statewide orga- 
nizations for College Democrats 
and Republicans. 

Junior Evan Lazerowitz and 
freshman Ariela Fleisig were 
elected as chairman of the Mary- 
land College Republicans and 
vice president of College Demo- 
crats of Maryland, respectively. 

Lazerowitz, who will take of- 
fice as Chairman on May 1, has 
previously served as president 
of the Hopkins chapter of Col- 
lege Republicans, executive vice 
chairman of the Maryland Col- 
lege Republican and chairman 
of the College Republicans in the 
Baltimore area. 

His responsibilities in this 
new position will include repre- 


| senting Maryland in the National 
in preserving the future of the | 


College Republicans organiza- 
tion and overseeing the state col- 
lege chapters. 

He is also responsible for deal- 
ing with other organizations such 
as the GOP of Maryland, and the 
national GOP. 

“It was the natural progres- 
sion for me,” Lazerowitz said 
of his decision to run for chair- 
man. “It will be my senior year, 
and I would really like to ac- 
complish something with the 
College Republicans.” 

As chairman, Lazerowitz’s 
main goal is to increase commu- 
nication among the 10 existing 
chapters in Maryland. In order 
to do this, Lazerowitz has been 
hoping to maybe get the chap- 
ters to communicate through 
Web chatting or even through 
Skype. 

In addition, Lazerowitz says 
that he believes that fixing up the 
Maryland College Republicans’ 
Web site would greatly improve 
chapter communication as well. 
The site is interactive, and he feels 
that through its improvement, he 
can more easily spread the word 
of events and activities that the 
College Republicans run. 

He also hopes to continue to 
make sure that all chapters con- 
tinue to run smoothly during 
the year and that they continue 
to recruit new and productive 
members. 

He also plans to work on gen- 
eral recruitment and increase the 
number of chapters in the state. 

“I've been elected in an off 


year,” Lazerowitz said. “There 
is no election in the coming 
academic year, so we can work 
on building up some infra- 
structure for the next state- 
wide election, which is the 
governor election in Novem- 
ber of 2010.” 

Fleisig was elected at the Col- 
lege Democrats of Maryland con- 
vention on Sunday, held at Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Baltimore 
County (UMBC). 

Asa freshman, Fleisig has had 
no prior experiences with the 
Maryland College Democrats. 

“T went to the convention, 
not expecting to run,” Fleisig 
said. “But I felt the need to run. 
I felt like I could help change 
things.” 

As vice president, Fleisig’s 
responsibilities lie within the 
state of Maryland, such as mak- 
ing sure the presidents of the 
college chapters want to be in- 
volved with the state organiza- 
tion. 

She is also in charge of facilitat- 
ing the needs of the other officers, 
such as setting up a bank account 
so the organization's treasurer can 
keep accounts. 

Fleisig expressed that the new- 
ly elected board has several things 
they want to accomplish. 

“We're trying to politically 
represent more of the collegiate 
community,” Fleisig said. 

Currently the majority of stu- 
dents in the state College Dem- 
ocrats organization are from 
UMBC, Hopkins and University 
of Maryland, College Park, and 
according to Fleisig, the current 
voices do not accurately repre- 
sent the entire collegiate constit- 
uency. 

Fleisig wants to make sure 
that this year, the College Demo- 
crats represent all parts of the 
democratic spectrum. 

The Maryland Democrats 
have both more liberal-leaning 
and more conservative-leaning 
students, and Fleisig said that 
they try to be as bipartisan as 
possible. 

“Basically, we want to make 
sure we're doing things that 
represent the party as a whole, 
rather than just the liberal end 
of the political spectrum,” 
Fleisig said. 

Lazerowitz and Fleisig were 
elected by delegates of other col- 
lege chapters of their respective 
party organizations. 

Both students ran unopposed. 
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Speakers spark interest in philosophy on campu 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Staff Writer 


Philosophy enthusiasts gath- 
ered at the Charles Commons 
Conference Center last Sunday to 
participate in the Inaugural Mid- 
Atlantic Undergraduate Philoso- 
phy Conference. 

The conference was held by 
Prometheus, the Hopkins under- 
graduate philosophy journal, and 
featured several student speak- 
ers from universities all over the 
country. 

Yitzhak K. Melamed, a profes- 
sor of Early Modern Philosophy, 
German Idealism and Metaphys- 
ics at Hopkins, delivered the 
keynote presentation on Baruch 
Spinoza’s Deification of Existence. 

“According to Spinoza, God’s 
true essence is necessary exis- 
tence,” Melamed said, discussing 
the difference between God’s es- 
sence and God’s attributes. 

Melamed also _ discussed 
the implications of God’s given 
name, Jehovah, and the compli- 
cations that arise when religion 
and philosophy collide. 

Other speakers included Jo- 
seph Rees of American Univer- 
sity, who presented his paper on 
the difficulties with language 
and presuppositions, and Ash- 
ley Bohrer of George Washington 
University, who discussed the re- 
lationship between Marxism and 
the culture of art, as well as the 
burden of living in a capitalistic 
society. 

Michael Winnett, a Hopkins 
senior, talked about the implica- 
tions of human existence, and 
Tara Rhoades of the University 
of Delaware presented her paper 
on Klein’s Infinitism and justified 
beliefs. 

The conference concluded with 
a presentation by Jeremy Good- 





man, a junior at 
Brown Univer- 
sity. Goodman 
opened dis- 
cussion on his 
paper, entitled 
“Open Moral 
Questions and 
Hard Mental 
Problems.” 

The confer- 
ence ran from 
9:30 a.m. until 
approximately 
4:30 p.m. While 
attendance was 
sparse in the 
early morn- 
ing hours on 
Homecoming 
weekend, the 
later speak- 
ers garnered 
a fairly large 
audience of 
undergraduate 
and graduate 
students. 

In Septem- 
ber, sopho- 
more philoso- 
phy majors Cuong Nguyen and 
Shane Steinert-Threlkeld decided 
to revive Prometheus, which had 
stopped publishing in 2007. 

The group initially consisted 
of weekly discussion forums 
comprised entirely of under- 
graduate students. Graduate 
student Matthew Holtzman 
served as Prometheus’s advisor. 

“We wanted to start a com- 
munity of philosophers here at 
campus who could talk about 
things that are not discussed at 
the Hopkins campus in classes,” 
Nguyen said. 

“Classes can be very constrict- 
ing, and Prometheus discussions 
allow us to talk outside of class in 
an open and democratic forum of 


Admin. considers extent of 
participation in GI program 


FINANCIAL AID, From Al 

The percentage of funds that the 
government matches depends on 
how long the veteran has served. 
If he or she served for 36 months 
or more, or served for 30 months 
and received a disability-related 
discharge, then the government 
matches 100 percent of the funds 
provided by the school. The 
government funds decrease as 
the amount of time the veteran 
served decreases, to a minimum 
of 40 percent fund-matching for 
90 or more days of service. 

So, if a school paid for half of 
a GI's tuition, the government 
would match 100 percent of that 
value, up to the state maximum. 

Since the program will raise 
the amount of aid the federal 
government is willing to pay, it 
will in turn increase the amount 
of financial aid that a private 
school will be able to offer to a 
veteran. 

Amoroso wrote that the new 
maximums in the state of Mary- 
land are $458.13 per credit hour 
for tuition and fees of up to 
$1,107.00 per term. The final rules 
of the program, released April 7, 
state that an institution may com- 
mit a specified dollar amount 
that they would be willing to of- 
fer per student, or a percentage of 
the tuition cost. 

According to Paula Burger, 
dean of Undergraduate Educa- 
tion and Vice Provost, Hopkins is 
most likely to commit to a dollar 
amount that equates to less than 
50 percent of veterans’ tuition. 


As of September 2008, the last 


time a survey had been taken of 
the number of veterans enrolled 
at Hopkins, there were a total of 
30. Of those, 27 were graduate stu- 
dents, two were Arts and Sciences 
undergraduates and one was an 
Engineering undergraduate. 

Questions remain about how 
Hopkins participation in the pro- 
gram may affect finances. 

“I know we are still clarify- 
ing some issues and determin- 
ing whether we will limit the 
amount/number of awards we 
can make under this program 
because of financial impacts,” 
Burger wrote in an e-mail to the 
News-Letter. ‘ 

“We don’t want to get caught 
off-guard and have to cut back 
need-based aid as a result. I think 
we could structure it so that 

it wouldn't be something that 
‘would compromise our commit- 
giving need-based finan- 






he explained that the money 


for the program would come out 
of the University’s financial aid 
budget and would essentially: be 
similar to funding several more 
low-income students. 

Though Burger did not an- 
ticipate that participation in the 
program would necessitate seri- 
ous budget changes, she said that 
smaller changes may be in order. 

“Tt might have a marginal im- 
pact on our financial aid budget 
or on tuition,” she said. 

According to Conley, the Uni- 
versity has been aware of the 
program since late last year. 

“We've been aware of this op- 
portunity for going on six months 
now,” he said. “When it first was 
announced, we sent in an unoffi- 
cial survey response to the Veter- 
ans Affairs Administration.” 

This survey response was not 
a formal indication that Hopkins 
would participate. Itsimply served 
to indicate that the University was 
interested in the program. 

Conley has been at the fore- 
front of Hopkins’s research into 
the program and in formulat- 
ing its response. He organized 
a number of meetings with the 
various University financial di- 
rectors to determine their levels 
of interest and communicate that 
level to Veterans Affairs. 

Two week ago, Hopkins re- 
ceived the formal invitation to 
participate in the program. The 
University must confirm its level 
of participation by May 15. 

Conley and Burger agreed that 
while this program certainly pro- 
vided an incentive for veterans to 
attend universities, it was diffi- 
cult to determine how it would 


affect enrollment. 
“Given that right now in the 
undergraduate schools we're 


only admitting about 25 percent 
of applicants and it’s a very com- 
petitive process, I don’t think 
we'll see a large number of veter- 
ans there,” Conley said. 

“I think the part-time gradu- 
ate programs is where we'll see 
the biggest change.” 

Burger said that many return- 
ing veterans might have families, 
making full-time enrollment too 
difficult to manage. 

“The enrollment will vary 
from school to school,” she said. 
“A lot of our part-time engineer- 
ing programs, for example, might 
see more participation.” 

Generally, a part-time gradu- 
ate program at Hopkins costs 
$2,750 per course, compared to 
the annual tuition of $57,966 for a 
full-time student. 
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Professor Yitzhak Melamed presents Spinoza’s definition of existence at the Prometheus conference. 


freethinkers.” 

Since then, Nguyen and Stein- 
ert-[Threlkeld have received sub- 
missions for Prometheus’s online 
publication as well as the print 
publication, from universities in 
five countries, including McGill 
University in Canada and Oxford 
University. 

“Im very encouraged by the 
number of students who are 
interested in philosophic dis- 
course,” Nguyen said. 

“Ym happy that we've en- 
couraged this kind of discussion 
and garnered this kind of inter- 
est at the Hopkins campus here 
at Homewood. It’s been a very 
spiritual and uplifting experi- 
ence. 

In addition to the Philoso- 
phy Conference, Prometheus has 
offered a collection of seminar 
speakers from the graduate phi- 
losophy department during the 
semester. 


ES 


These speakers, includ- 
ing James Gilmore, Matthew 
Holtzman and Alexander James, | 
have focused on philosophers 
such as Wittengenstein, Hei- 
degger, Berkeley and Plato. 

Last Sunday’s conference served 
as an advanced extension of the 
group’s weekly seminar series. 

“Weestablished the conference 
to promote philosophic discourse 
and community in the program,” 
Steinert-Threlkeld said. 

Prometheus’s first print pub- 
lication was distributed to con- 
ference attendees. 

Bound in a_ professional 
booklet, the publication con- 
sisted of various philosophical 
essays from students all over 
the world. 

Prometheus is published in 
print once a year; the online edi- 
tion is available monthly at the 
group’s Web site, http://www.pro- 


| the 





metheus-journal.com. 
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House has its benefits 


DELL HOUSE, From Al 
contacts across departments. 

“T hold dual appointments with 
German and the Humanities, so 
my being able to hop in the eleva- 
tor and visit those departments 
has been helpful,” Eckart said. — 

Departments currently resid- 
ing at Dell House include History, 
Classics, German and Romance 


| Languages, Near Eastern Studies 
—— 


and Philosophy, 


House has some advantages over 
Gilman Hall, at least the old Gij. 
man Hall. Whitman said that 
Dell House seminar rooms are 
better than the classrooms jn 
Gilman, especially Gilman’s un- 
derground classrooms that were 
often hot and noisy. 

“The round tables in the semi- 
nar rooms [in the Dell House] pro- 
vide a much better learning atmo- 

sphere. I think 





among others. 
The response 

of faculty and 

students to the 


ideal, but it 


concerns among, 
faculty and stu- 
dents have been 
the distance of 
building 
from the main campus and the 
limited office space. 

“It’s certainly not ideal, but it 
works for the two years that we 
have to be here,” Philosophy Pro- 
fessor Eckart Forster said. 

Professors and students have 
had to be more flexible in order 
to coordinate their schedules. 

“J have some classes in the li- 
brary, so I will often stay on campus 
to meet students there,” Egyptology 
Professor Richard Jasnow said. 

“{Dell House] is certainly out of 
the way, especially for undergrad- 
uates who don’t have many classes 
or offices here. I understand that 
it’s more difficult for them.” 

Senior Amelia Whitman said 
that the travel distance to the Dell 
House has affected both her moti- 
vation to go to class and her rela- 
tionships with professors. 

“T think it’s also harder since 
professors prefer not to come [to 
the Dell House for office hours],” 
shesaid. — 

Despite Dell 


its distance, 


It’s certainly not 


PHILOSOPHY PROFESSOR 





the Gilman 
classrooms were 
more appropri- 


works for ate for lectures,” 


she said. 
(tempore ay the twa. years that we Hintze 
rangements has 
been mixed. have to be here. es Del 
: a 
The primary —ECKART FORSTER unique environ- 


ment. 

“Tt feels a lot 
less like school, 
For some class- 
es that might be problematic, but 
I think it might actually be good 
for some of the more creative 
classes,” he said. 

Professors share cramped of- 
fice space with each other in the 
former apartment building. It is 
not uncommon for a single room 
in Dell House to serve as the of- 
fice for three professors. 

“Im certainly a bit on top of 
them [other professors] here. This 
was designed as a residential space, 
so it’s not easy to comfortably fit all 
these people and office equipment 
into this space,” Jasnow said. 

Many of the problems, like lack 
of space and the distance from 
campus, were anticipated. Others 
were a Surprise to everyone. 

“The switch from Gilman to 
Dell House went well, except for 
the mice and roaches,” Jennifer 
Deman, a budget specialist in the 
history department at Hopkins. 
said. 

—Additional reporting by 
Doyeun Kim 





EBDI President Jack Shannon to resign next week 


JACK SHANNON, From Al 
to me that working on a project 
like this is very involving,” he 
said. “[After EBDI] I will recon- 
nect with the world outside of 
East Baltimore and enjoy the 
many other good things that I 
had in my life and spend time 
with my family.” 

After his term at EBDI, which 
is the non-profit organization 
responsible for developing land 
around Hopkins Hospital in 
Middle East Baltimore, Shannon 
said he has set up the project for 
the next step. 

First announced Feb. 4, the 
press release released by EBDI 
read, “Under Mr. Shannon’s lead- 
ership, EBDI has been commit- 
ted to positively transforming 
the East Baltimore area through 
a large-scale development effort 
that is focused on ‘Responsible 
Development’ — a unique ap- 
proach that combines economic, 
community, physical and human 
development strategies to achieve 
the maximum possible benefits 
for neighborhood residents, local 
businesses and the larger com- 
munity.” 

“There is always a time for 
these kinds of things; we've es- 
tablished strong faces for the 
project. There is ongoing devel- 
opment activity and we've not 
secured the resources that allow 
the remaining families to either 
relocate to homes outside and 
within the project area,” Shan- 
non said. 

But according to Donald 
Gresham, president of the Save 
Middle East Action Commit- 
tee (SMEAC) some of Shannon’s 
main promises to the residents 
have still not been addressed. 

The “House for a House” pro- 
gram would enable residents to 
live in affordable places in the 
neighborhood in rehabilitated 
houses designated as “historical.” 
The program was borne from the 
residents’ desire to remain in the 
community in affordable hous- 
ing. 
One of the concerns voiced 
last October was a change in 
the contractor, which delayed 
the construction of the rehabili- 
tated houses and the resulting 
implementation of the House 
for a House program. Gresham 
said that he still does not know 
the status of the process and just 
wants to ensure that it is afford- 


able for low-income people. 

“The community feels like it 
needs to have a role in the de- 
cision-making for who should 
be the CEO, which we have not 
had the opportunity of doing,” 
Gresham said. 

According to Shannon, the 
task of heading the EBDI project 
was more involved than he an- 
ticipated. 

“When I came from Philadel- 
phia I didn’t expect something 
that was going to be a challeng- 
ing set of opportunities that were 
going to test me in my skills,” he 
said. “I think that we’ve made tre- 
mendous progress and it’s been a 
struggle for the organization and 
our partners and our community 
residents.” 

“He had a job to do that really 
didn’t allow us to feel the com- 
munication open enough to allow 
us to feel like we were on board 
with the project,” Gresham said. 

“The problem that we're hav- 
ing is that the project has not 
done fair to the community as a 
whole. Jack Shannon, as a CEO, 
should be a communicating fac- 
tor. All the people partnered 
in the project have not listened 
to the community’s concern,” 
Gresham said. 

“We sincerely believe that 
East Baltimore today is not only 
a stronger community, but it has 
also a bright and promising fu- 
ture,” Shannon said. “Ihave made 
a lot of mistakes, but overall I’m 
proud of the work I’ve done.” 

“I've had conversations with 
individual residents, expressed 
disappointment and understand 
that this was a challenging and en- 
gulfing job, even though we didn't 
always agree,” Shannon said. 

SMEAC Executive Director 
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Shannon speaks to East Baltimore residents about their concerns with EBDI projects. 


Nathan Sooy said that SMEAC 
does have an idea for an ideal re- 
placement for Shannon. 

“I think it also needs to be - 
someone with cultural and sensi- 
tivity of issues of race and class 
and one of the things that EBDI 
needs to lose is the attitude that 
they know what's best for peo- 
ple,” Sooy said. 

“The community feels like 
they need to have a role in the 
decision-making who should be 
the CEO development, which we 
have not had the opportunity of 
having,” Gresham said. “That’s 
not a transparent process, so we 
have no idea who it is.” 

Gresham pointed out that this 
is indicative of the lack of com- 
munication between EBDI and 
the East Baltimore residents. 

“T don’t know if necessarily 
bringing in someone else is going 
to improve the situation or not, re- 
ally that remains to be seen, and 
we just need to make sure that 
this East Baltimore Development 


Project is run; it’s a ball in the chi- 
na shop project,” Sooy said. 

Gresham also noted that the 
biotech building constructed 
in Phase I of the project is open 
but has not yet been completely 
rented out. 

“They built the building, it’s not 
being fully used, and yet they can’t 
deal with us,” Gresham said. 

“Basically we think the im- 
portant thing is that EBDI be re- 
sponsive to the community and 
we feel that EBDI has not really 
been entirely responsive to the 
community and the community’s 
concerns and that’s not all Jack, 
but Jack has certainly been part 
of that,” Sooy said. 

Sooy said that the residents 
of East Baltimore mostly view 

the project as insensitive to their 
concerns. 

“Really, in the view of most 
residents, [EBDI] doesn’t really 
know what's best for most people 
but they know what's best for the 
Project,” Sooy said. 
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Panel discusses trends Things I've 


In Campus 


SARU, From Al 
panel relating her experiences. 
According to Steve Ossmus, 


: ; an 
investigator 


r and spokesperson for 
Campus Safety and Security, the 
Office of Student Life prepares an 
anonymous list of sexual assaults 
that have occurred to Hopkins 
students, specifying the location 
and nature of the assault. This list 
is then forwarded to the Campus 
Safety and Security office, which 
uses this information to prepare 
Statistics on criminal offenses at 
Hopkins following the guide- 
lines of the Jeanne Clery Act. 

Ossmus was not available to 
comment at press time on what 
events the University reports un- 
der these guidelines. 

Sheppard and King noted that 
alcohol is commonly associated 
with instances of sexual assault. 
They both agreed that instances 
in which students blacked out or 
suffered from memory loss had 
increased in recent years. 

“Whether it is because of in- 
creasing use of hard liquor, great- 
er binge drinking or some other 


factor, these more ambiguous sit- 
uations have been more common 


in recent years,” Sheppard said. 


Those situations may pose great- 


er difficulty for potential victims. 


“When a victim is thinking 
back and recognizes she was im- 
paired, that often compounds the 
feelings of guilt and responsibil- 
ity. They tell themselves, ‘If only 
I hadn’t drunk so much, if only I 


could remember more clearly, this 
wouldn't have happened,” King 
said. “It’s important to emphasize 
that nothing the victim did justi- 
fies or allows this to happen.” 

In recounting her experience 
with sexual assault during her 
senior year of high school, Drake 
also discussed the victim’s feel- 
ing of guilt. 

“I know intellectually that I 
didn’t do anything wrong, that it’s 
not my fault. But emotionally, there 
are still feelings or thoughts at times 
that make you feel guilty,” she said. 

During the panel discussion, 
Detective Caprice Smith of the 
Baltimore Police Department ex- 
plained how the ambiguity sur- 
rounding rape can play out in the 
wider community. 

“Rape is one of the only in- 
stances in which people are ques- 
tioned very strongly. People are 
always asking, ‘No, wait. What 


sex assaults 


really happened?’,” Smith said. 

All of the panel members em- 
phasized the need to listen and 
support the victims of a sexual 
assault. 

Sheppard and King both 
noted that the vast majority of 
sexual assaults that come to their 
attention were sexual assaults 
where both the victim and assail- 
ant were Hopkins students. This 
mirrors national statistics. 

lhe panel discussion highlight- 
ed many of the resources avail- 
able, both at Hopkins and in the 
city, including those at the Health 
and Wellness Center and at Mercy 
Hospital. The SAFE program at 
Mercy provides STD testing and 
sophisticated rape kit testing for 
sexual assault victims. 

The panel also highlighted that 
in 2009 a new federal law, often re- 
ferred to as the Jane Doe law, would 
come into effect providing funds 
for rape victims to receive emer- 
gency room forensic rape exams 
free of charge. The results of these 
exams will be sealed and held on 
file in case victims decide at a later 
time to press charges. 

All the representatives from 
Hopkins who spoke emphasized 


the availability of confidential | 


support services on campus. 

“Our first priority is to give 
people the medical attention they 
need, and then the counseling and 
support they need. Sexual assault 
is a very traumatic experience, but 
so often people are afraid to come 
forward about it,” Sheppard said. 

“We do everything we can 
to make it easy and comfortable 
for people to come forward. We 
never pressure students to press 
charges or to tell others, but we 
want to be a resource for support. 
Oftentimes it’s as easy as listen- 
ing and giving advice.” 


King also explained how the | 


counseling center responds to 
student needs after a traumatic 
experience. 

“I try to listen and understand 
what it is she needs ... It’s impor- 
tant to be an advocate for her. If 
that means listening, we're always 
available for that. I also work with 
the school to intervene on her be- 
half to manage her course load, 


seek extensions or even a leave of | 


absence. It’s important to provide 
accommodations to take stress off 
after such an emotionally taxing 
experience,” King said. 
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Panelists Dorothy Sheppard and Caprice Smith discussed sexual assaults on campus. 
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HENDRY, From Al 
at Emory University, I took a class 
called Brain and Behavior. From 
that point on | knew what I was 
going to do with my life. At Em- 
ory, | studied communication be- 
tween the two parts of the brain, 
but when I went to Washington 
University at St. Louis, I began 
to think about the cerebral cor- 
tex and how it was put together. 
What happens when information 
comes into the brain is pretty ru- 
dimentary stuff. When the body 
receives information it looks a lot 
like what the eye sees or the skin 
feels. There’s something about 
the that fascinated 
because it processes that infor- 
mation. The questions | thought 
were interesting to answer were 
in the visual cortex. The visual 
cortex is laid out beautifully. It’s 
easier to answer questions of the 
| brain when there’s order than 
when it’s chaotic. 


cortex me, 


N-L: What is your current re- 
search about? 
SH: It’s about the organiza- 


| tion of the primate visual system. 


You can think of vision in terms 
of two-dimensional pixels. That’s 
how it begins, but at some point it 
stops being pixels and it becomes 
faces. It’s not like your face looks 
like pixels to me. I have a hard 
time grasping the complex is- 


| sue of facial recognition; and the 
| concepts of how we can see color 


have always interested me. 


N-L: What do you think the 
future implications or applica- 
tions of your research will be? 

SH: I have a better sense of 
why we see in color. You often 
don’t know how these things will 
pan out when you're doing them. 
For example, there was a young 
man working at Genentech with 
human epidermal growth factor 
receptors. And in doing so he fig- 


| ured out how to make the recep- 


tor work even when the growth 
factor wasn’t around. When this 


| happens, the cells divide and 


the daughter cells divide, and 


| suddenly you've turned a nor- 





mal cell into a cancer cell. Well, 
what's that got to do with the 
price of rice in China? This young 
man thought that if this is a cause 
of cancer, we should see if we can 
treat it by applying antibodies. It 
was a crazy idea! But that crazy 
idea gave rise to a drug called 
Herceptin that keeps women 
with breast cancer alive for years. 
He couldn't have figured that out 
when he started his research. As 
for my research, we now know 
why we see in color. Almost ev- 
ery neurological disorder I can 
name, including Alzheimers and 


| multiple sclerosis, involves a de- 


fect in color vision. It’s vey clear 
now that there is a pathway for 
color signals which is susceptible 
to disease. We don’t know what 
this means yet, but we have the 
tools to ask the right questions. 


N-L: When did you know that 
you wanted to study the brain? 

SH: I knew I wanted to do 
research my whole life. I read 
a book when I was 10 years old 
called the Microbe Hunters and it 
was about Pasteur and Koch and 


who 
figured out that 
viruses and 
cause 
major diseases. 
And | thought, 
wow, 


everyone 


bacteria 


these 
guys are seeing 
things that no 
one has seen be- 


fore. | thought 
about all the 
people they 
had helped. 


Their led to all 
the treatments 
for polio, and 
more impor- 
tantly, led to an 
appreciation for 
public health. 
They were able 
to fix that, and 
think about how much better life 
is because of that. I always knew 
I wanted to get into research, 
and brain research sounded like 
a good idea to me. Toward my 
time at the end of Emory I had to 
make a decision whether to ap- 
ply to medical school or graduate 
school to continue my research. I 
chose graduate school. 


N-L: Why? 

SH: A lot of reasons. Mainly, 
I wanted to get on with the job. 
At the time, I don’t think I fully 
appreciated how beneficial it is to 
go into a research career with a 
medical degree. Also, it was my 
emotional rebellion to the classic 
pre-med syndrome. I could just 
see myself spending the next four 
years of my life among the same 
people [I competed with in col- 
lege] and I wanted to rebel. It was 
a mistake. It’s something I would 
definitely approach differently if 
I had the chance now. This is ad- 
vice I give to lots of people. There 
is nothing that a PhD can do that 
a medical degree can’t. You can 
do research, run a lab, and have 
faculty positions. But there are 
things than an MD can do that 
a PhD can’t. I closed some doors 
for myself by choosing graduate 
school over medical school. 


N-L: In 2005, when you were 
awarded the Excellence in Teach- 
ing Award, you said in an inter- 
view that you had the best job on 
the planet. 

SH: 1 do. I absolutely do. Think 
about the people you go to school 
with. They have beautiful minds. 
They are compelling, wonderful 
people. I get to be around these 
fantastic people all day, so [in my 
job] I never left college. I get to 
play god in my job. I get to make 
decisions. If someone is having 
trouble, I can fix it. Yeah, every- 
one has intrinsic value, but you 
folks here are the ones who are 
going to change the world. And 
for a small portion of time, I can 
take you from your parents and 
change you before you put your- 
self out into the world. Can you 
come up with a better job than 
that? If you do, let me know. Well, 
maybe if I was a relief pitcher in 
the major leagues. That might be 
a better job. 


N-L: You seem to have found 
something that you enjoy doing 





Photojournalist discusses international justice 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


In-depth examination of a sub- 
ject was the focus of the Foreign 
Affairs Symposium (FAS) last 
Tuesday, when Hopkins hosted 
Jane Evelyn Atwood, a world-re- 
nowned American photojournal- 
ist based in Paris, France. 

The last FAS event of the year 
was less focused on specific as- 
pects of politics. Instead, Atwood 
presented a series of photographs 
relating to the more abstract ideal 
of social justice. 

Atwood spent over 10 years 
traveling to women’s prisons 
around the world to document 
the conditions there. Her black 
and white photographs showed 
couples embracing through a 
window at a visiting session 
and even a woman giving birth 
in handcuffs. One shot depicted 
a group of women, all of whom 
had killed their husbands, seated 
together. be 
“How many times did I hear 
the sad litany: ‘I was at the end 
of my rope. It was either him or 

/” she said. 
Throughout her career, At 


wood has made it a point to 
spend as much time as possible 
with her subjects in order to pres- 
ent them as fairly as possible. For 
her very first photo series, which 
studied the professional lives of a 
group of Parisian prostitutes, she 
spent every night for a year ina 
brothel, observing the living con- 
ditions and lives of the women 
who worked there. 

That experience early in her 
career shaped the way that she 
has worked ever since. 

“The idea of photographing 
the intimacy of the bedroom is 
sort of a metaphor I've used in all 
my stories,” she said. 

Indeed, in what she termed 
“the saddest story I’ve ever 
done,” Atwood actually moved 
in with her subject for several 
months. 

It was 1987, and she was pho- 
tographing a French man named 
Jean-Louis, the first man with 
AIDS to allow photos of himself 
to be published with the infor- 
mation that he had the disorder. 

“We had never seen a picture 
of someone, with his face un- 
covered, saying ‘I have AIDS/ 
so I started looking for someone 


I could photograph living with 
AIDS,” she said. “It took me over’ 
a year to find someone.” 

According to Atwood, Jean- 
Louis “wanted these photos to be 
everywhere ... so that the youth 
of the world can see them.” Al- 
though Jean-Louis died several 
months after Atwood met him, 
she told a story of how he had 
inspired increased education 
about AIDS throughout France 
and the world by allowing his 
image and his story to be pub- 
lished. 

“That is the power of the press, 
when it does what it is supposed 
to do,” she said. 

Although the turnout at Tues- 
day’s event was lower than the 
past events, with approximately 
60 people present, those who 
were there seemed impressed. 

“I never quite understood 
photography before,” sophomore 
Jennie Choi said. “But she literal- 
ly showed us what photography 
can do. She didn’t have to teach 
us anything, like photography 
101. She just found stories, but 
the way she took the pictures 
was so coordinated and showed 
so much.” 


Elle Perez, a visiting student, 
agreed. 

“I think the most interesting 
thing is the perspective that she 
feels a responsibility for her sub- 
jects,” she said. “She takes time 
to represent them in a way they 
want to be represented but is also 
honest.” 

Junior Michael Glenwick, one 
of the event co-chairs, acknowl- 
edged that attendance might 
have suffered due to the fact that 
another event was hosting Grace 
Akallo, a former child soldier 
from Uganda, at nearly the same 
time. 

“It's unfortunate, since we 
planned this a long time ago, and 
then this week we started seeing 
signs popping ue for something, 
that also has a lot of value,” he 
said. “But we got a good number 
of people, and we hope they did 
LOG =, 

Sophomore and FAS. staff 
member Andrea Nelson did 
much of the work of contacting 
Atwood and arranging for her to 
travel here from Paris. 

“We wanted to show the im- 
portance of the image in world 
affairs,” Nelson said. 
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learned with Prof. Stewart Hendry 
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Professor Stewart Hendry teaches about the nervous system and communication between neural cells. 


very much. What advice do you 
have for people who don’t know 
what they are passionate about in 
life yet? 

SH: Don’t close doors any soon- 
er than you need to, and don’t 
be certain that the path you've 
decided on is the best path. Too 
many students have a rigid set of 
things that they want to accom- 


Washington 


that their prefrontal cortex isn’t 
suppressing their Emigdula. It’s 
a way to interpret other people’s 
actions and interpret my own. 


N-L: How is Hopkins differ- 


ent from the other schools you've 
been at? 


SH: Well let me say that the 
University Medi- 


plish while they are here. They 
aren't enjoying themselves. [My 
colleagues and I] wish that you 
all were enthused with learning 
rather than grimly determined to 
get a good grade. Never lose en- 
thusiasm for learning new things. 
It’s not a sprint. The perspective 
I have at this point in my life is 
getting to your life’s goal is not 
something that you have to do as 


cal School and Hopkins Medical 
School are clones. Washington Uni- 
versity is newer, so I would have 
to say it was deliberately cloned 
based on the Hopkins model. And 
St. Louis is so similar to Baltimore 
that I often confuse the two. But if 
you look at the Homewood campus 
versus Emory and the undergradu- 
ate campus at Washington Univer- 
sity, this place is very different in 
its focus. We're famous for attract- 





early as possible. I graduated col- 
lege at 20. That’s young, maybe 
too young. Slow down and enjoy 
the ride, and be open to all sorts 
of paths. 


N-L: After studying the brain 
for so long, do you find you have 
a new perspective with the peo- 
ple you interact with? 

SH: Yes. There’s a part of the 
brain called the Emigdula. In 
your average cat or dog, it’s the 
part of the brain that they use to 
find out what attracts them and 
what they should avoid. Humans 
have one as well, and it’s quite 
useful. But we’re not slaves to it, 
because we have a huge part of 
our brain called the prefrontal 
cortex that controls the Emigdu- 
la. We don’t have to give into 
fears or succumb to temptations 
because our prefrontal cortex is 
working. A lot of what we think 
about in social behavior is using 
the prefrontal cortex in control- 
ling the Emigdula. When I see 
someone who's angry or going on 
very excitedly, I think to myself 


ing and training very bright, very 


focused young people. Just look at 
the number of people in the library 
on a Friday night. I was like that in 
college — I can identify with them. 


N-L; What's next for you? 

SH: I have a lot of doors that 
are still open. I love the neurosci- 
ence program here. It began just 
a bit more than a decade ago, and 
it has turned into one of the best. 
Why? Because we have a lot of 
faculty who have pride in how 
well they take care of your folks. I 
would like to remaina part of that 
for as long as possible. I would 
say I have about 10 years left in 
my intellectual academic life. It’s 
only fair that at some point in the 
early 60s of a person’s life, he or 
she should get out of the way and 
let young people have their say. I 
don’t plan on doing lab research 
until I’m 80. Another 10 years is 
enough. I haven’t decided what 
I want to spend those years do- 
ing in the lab. I might want to try 
something new. 





College Briefs 


lowa gets 
anonymous $7 
million donation 


Last month, University of lowa 
received a donation of $7 million 
from an anonymous donor. 

UI spokesman Steve Parrott 
said $5 million of the donation has 
been designated for scholarships 
for women and minorities. The 
rest of the money would be allo- 
cated based on priorities, he said. 

The only interaction UI had 
when receiving the donation 
was with the bank handling the 
finances. The notice of the dona- 
tion came in a letter. 

As to why the donor wishes 
to stay anonymous, University of 
Iowa Foundation president and 
CEO Lynette Marshall was un- 
sure. She guessed that the donor 
was being “purely philanthropic” 
and did not want to “deal with 
the publicity.” 

The money will have the big- 
gest effect on students because 
scholarships will continue to 
produce money forever. 

“To think about the long-term, 
perpetual benefit the money will 
have — it’s remarkable,” Marshall 
said. 


Yale and unions 


On April 15 Yale University and 
its two unions announced that the 
unions had ratified new three- 
year agreements nine months be- 
fore their contract expiration date, 
seeking to appease the bitter labor 
history between them. 

The agreement is very unique 


in the history of Yale. Generally, 
contracts were only reached af- 
ter strenuous conflicts and union 
strikes. Over the past four de- 
cades, there have been nine seri- 
ous strikes, which gave Yale the 
worst labor record in American 
academia. 

Richard C. Levin, Yale’s presi- 
dent, hailed these new contracts 
as a sign of harmony between 
the University and its unions and 
termed it “a turning point in the 
history of labor relations at Yale.” 

The presidents of Yale’s two 
main unions, Local 35, which 
represents 1,200 dining hall and 
maintenance workers, and Lo- 
cal 34, which represents 3,400 
clerical and technical workers, 
praised the new agreements. 

Members of Local 35 will re- 
ceive a 2 percent raise in the first 
year of its new contract and 3.25 
percent raises in each of the fol- 
lowing two years. 

Local 34 agreed to a one-year 
pay freeze beginning in January 
in exchange for assurances on job 
security. Its members will receive 
raises of 2 percent in the second 
and third years. 

Current workers and _ their 
families will continue to have the 
option of fully paid health cover- 
age under the Yale Health Plan, 
the University’s internal health 
maintenance organization, or a 
more costly external plan. Newly 
hired workers will be automati- 
cally enrolled in the Yale plan for 
their first three years of employ- 
ment. 

The University also agreed 
to help increase the pensions of 
some long-ago retirees, whose 
pensions sometimes total $300 or 
$400 per month. 


— Written by Young-Hee Kim 
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This summer, whatever you want to accomplish, 
Johns Hopkins Summer Programs will get you there! 


ire information, please visit 
edu/summer/ or call 1-800-548-0548. 
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* We provide you with the freshest products possible 
and local businesses With financial support 


Plastic oO 1] 


no longer 
are the standard. 


* We now only use paper bags & offer reuseable bags 
at tue Charles St. Market for purchase at a nominal Lee. 
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By THOMAS DANNER 


News & Features Editor 


Over 400 candles in paper bags 
lined the brick pathways between 
tents on the Upper Quad, as mu- 
sic emanated from a Hopkins a 
capella group last Friday during 
the American Cancer Society’s 
Relay For Life. 

About 140 of these luminaria, 
candles in paper bags bearing the 
names of those who battled can- 
cer, spelled out “Hope” on the 
steps of Gilman Hall. As partici- 
pants took a silent lap in honor of 
those who had lost their lives or 
struggled with cancer, they were 
rearranged to spell “Cure.” 

Sixty-three teams registered, 
totaling to over 900 participants, 
for the 12-hour event. The teams 
raised $53,000 of their overall goal 
of $60,000. 

Participants included students 
from the medical school, Pea- 
body, the School of Public Health, 
faculty and staff, the School of 
Nursing and people from the Bal- 
timore community, according to 
Sarah Sanchez, co-chair of Team 
Recruitment and Retention. 

Lauren Pennachio, the fresh- 
man in charge of the luminaria 
ceremony, felt that it resonated 
strongly with attendees. 

“From what I understand, the 
luminaria ceremony [at Hopkins] 
has never been as universal as it 
was this year. I was on stage talk- 
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ing, but from what I saw, almost 
everybody stopped to listen, and 
almost everybody participated,” 
Pennachio said. 

“It seemed like there was a 
lot of unity on the quad. Every- 
body listened to what was going 
on onstage, whether it was a per- 
formance or ceremony. | know 
during the survivor lap that ev- 
erybody was lining the track and 
following the survivors around.” 

As relay participants took the si- 
lent lap, Pennachio and another girl 
read the names of all the people on 
the luminarias as they scrolled past 
ona screen. 

Event Chair Amethyst Auza 
said that the luminaria ceremony 
was the “remembrance” compo- 
nent of the Relay’s slogan — “Cel- 
ebrate, remember, fight back.” 

“The whole idea for the lu- 
minaria ceremony is that you're 
supposed to get the relay to stop 
and give people the opportunity 
to stop and reflect on those who 
have been lost and to remem- 
ber those who have survived as 
well,” she explained. 

“It was very touching, it got 
you.” 

As the relay’s slogan suggest- 
ed, the entire event was not som- 
ber. Throughout the night, vari- 
ous performers, ranging from a 
capella groups like the Octopo- 
des and the Vocal Chords to DJs, 
entertained the attendees. 

Another event that provided 


Students take a break at the tents that were set up by the participanting groups. 
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comic relief was the Ms. Relay 
competition, where a male from 
each team dressed up as a female 
and participated in a beauty pag- 
eant of sorts. 

“My personal favorite is al- 
ways Ms. Relay, just because it’s 
so ridiculous and over-the-top,” 
Sanchez said. 

“You really see people getting 
into it, especially the guys who par- 
ticipate. You know thatsome of them 
don’t really want to do it, but then 
they get up there and all of a sud- 
den they’re talking in a falsetto voice 
and answering ridiculous questions 
with ridiculous answers.” 

Some participated in the relay 
for personal reasons — in honor 
or remembrance of friends or 
family members who had battled 
or lost their lives to cancer. 

Such was the case for Sanchez. 

“Since three members of my 
family have had cancer, it means 
a lot to me that I can be a part of 
something that can hopefully 
find a cure,” she said. 

Mariadina DiGennaro, captain 
of Alpha Phi Omega, the relay’s 
second-largest team this year, 
also lost someone to cancer. She 
felt that the event provided a good 
chance for people to share in both 
their grief and in remembrance. 

“My grandfather died from 
brain cancer, and I had these peo- 
ple come up to me and when you 
see the last name of a person you 
know, a bunch of people came up 
to me and were like ‘Oh my good- 
ness, who is that,” she said. 

“IT saw one of my friend’s 
names, too. It made it much more 
personal and made you realize 
how many people you knew who 
were affected by cancer.” 

Other participants, like Lau- 
ren Pennachio, had friends 
whose parents and families suf- 
fered from cancer. 

“A lot of people on campus 
don’t have cancer or haven't been 
affected by cancer personally, 
but cancer is such a huge almost- 
epidemic that so many people 
are aware of it, that every person 
knows at least one or two people 
who have been affected,” Penna- 
chio said. 

The relay also featured a sur- 


Hopkins community comes together to fight cancer 
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Two students joust on the in front of Gilman Hall as part of the Relay for Life fundraiser last Friday on the Upper Quad. 


vivor ceremony to honor those 
who had battled cancer. 

“We have a big ceremony 
where we invite survivors from 
the local community and from on- 
campus to come to the event, and 
we honor them through the cer- 
emony. We get to introduce them 
to the crowd, and we also have a 
banquet for them,” Auza said. 

“The Survivor Ceremony was 
definitely a highlight for me. 
Last year I was one of the co- 
chairs for that committee, so I 
got to plan that out. My mom’s 
actually been able to fly up from 
Florida for the past two years 
to attend that, so that’s one big 
thing for me.” 

“Also to help an organization 
that helps people in the meantime 
while they are finding cures; they 
are not just about the cures, they 
are about helping people now and 
doing something,” Sanchez said. 

Lindsay Tauscher, captain of 
team Princess Josephina, felt that 
the event combined an air of so- 
lemnity with one of optimism 
and hope. 

“It is somber, but I think that 
the message is really inspira- 
tional, and it encourages us to 
remember why we're there, but 
also that we can really do some- 
thing to fight cancer and that it 


will be eradicated soon. | think 
we all agree,” she said. 

The relay staff made an effort 
to attract participants from other 
Hopkins divisions, like the medi- 
cal school, and from the local 
community. 

Laxmi Pellakuru, co-chair of 
Team Recruitment and Retention 
Committee, is a current Ph.D. 
student at the medical school. 
She helped to recruit participants 
from areas other than the Home- 
wood campus. 

Some of these participants 
came from the medical school 
and the community. Pellakuru 
also helped to attract cancer sur- 
vivors and current patients. 

Relay staff picked up some 
patients from Baltimore’s Hope 
Lodge — a home in Baltimore 
where patients undergoing can- 
cer treatment can stay — and her 
contacts at area hospitals. 

“All the survivors that I talked 
to were amazed at the number 
of young people that were out 
to support them, and they were 
very impressed with the treat- 
ment and attention that they 
were getting,” she said. 

“The best part for them, one 
survivor told me, was to see other 
survivors. I think they benefited 
a lot by talking to those who had 


made it through.” 

According to Pellakuru, previ- 
ously a Hopkins undergraduate, 
this year’s relay was more suc- 
cessful than in previous years. 

“I’ve been part of relay basi- 
cally since it started on the un- 
dergrad campus,” she said. “I 
have to say that this year was the 
best I’ve ever seen.” 

While organizers and team 
captains were happy with the 
level of participation this year, 
they hope that next year the relay 
will grow even more. 

“We've definitely seen an in- 
crease in people, but it’s still not 
the ginormous event you see on 
other campuses,” Tauscher said. 

“AS a committee, we're really 
working hard to make it a true, 
integral part of the Hopkins com- 
munity.” 

Auza said that the event was a 
good mix between commemorat- 
ing those who battled cancer and 
providing a fun event that pro- 
moted student involvement. 

“Number one, it’s a great 
cause, and number two, it’s a lot 
of fun,” Auza said. 

“There was someone on our 
committee this past year who 
described relay as ‘A big party 
on the quad to fight cancer’ I feel 
like that sums it up.” 





Richard Bennett 
next president of 
Bayview Medical 
Center 


Hopkins Bayview Medical 
Center has appointed Richard 
Bennett as its new president. He 
will take office on July 1. 

He will succeed Gregory 
Schaffer, who will retire June 30 
after 10 years as president. 

The two will work together 
throughout the month of June in 
order to ensure a smooth transi- 
tion. 

Bennett has been the execu- 
tive vice president and chief op- 
erating officer for Bayview since 
2006. 

Prior to the position he cur- 
rently holds, Bennett was vice 
president of medical affairs at 
Bayview and executive medical 
director of the Hopkins Geriat- 
rics Center. He has worked with 
the University as a clinician, re- 
searcher and educator. 

Recently, Bennett has worked 
on initiatives to improve the 


health in communities surround- 
ing the center by developing 
medical-religious partnerships. 
He has also worked on diversity 
initiatives through the center and 
is currently engaged in a model 
program to improve the health of 
the surrounding community. 

In his new position, he will spear- 
head the center's expansion follow- 
ing a donation of land to the center 
last month, valued at $3.1 million. 


City finds $40 
million in 
forgotten account 


During an annual audit of last 
year’s city funds, auditors un- 
earthed a forgotten tax account 
that holds $39.7 million after ac- 
cumulating tax payments for 
about a decade. 

Employees of the Finance De- 
partment were supposed to man- 
ually transfer partial tax pay- 
ments into the city’s operating 
budgets, but due to staff turnover 
and poor communication, trans- 


se 


City briefs 


fers stopped years ago. 

The money in the forgotten 
account is considered surplus, 
which, by law, must go toward 
reducing the number of bonds 
purchased by the city. Asa result, 
it cannot be used to postpone lay- 
offs or recreation center closures 
proposed by Mayor Sheila Dixon 
last month. The city says that the 
benefit will eventually be passed 
on to taxpayers. 
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ambulance responded to a semi-conscious alumnus serving 


‘event. The alumnus became combative, pushing a HERO member 
An off-duty Baltimore Police Officer working for Hopkins — 
subdued and admitted to Union Memorial Hospital on an 








Police internal 
investigator fired 
after document 
Inconsistencies 


Following the firing of the City 
Police Internal Affairs officer, the 
Baltimore police union is calling 
for all cases handled by police of- 
ficial JoAnn Woodson-Branche to 
be dropped. 

Woodson-Branche was in 
charge of leading internal disci- 
plinary proceedings for police of- 
ficers until she was fired on April 
Nay 

Although the police depart- 
ment could not provide details 
due to policies against discuss- 
ing personnel issues, union offi- 
cials believe the reason stemmed 
from inconsistencies in agency 
documents. 

When a police officer is 
charged with misconduct, it is 
routine practice to drop charges 
against those who are arrested. 

The head of the police union 
is now calling for similar action 
for policemen who were charged 
while Woodson-Branche served 
as police investigator. 

This action could put dozens 
of officers accused of miscon- 
duct back on the street. Back- 
dating documents and signing 
documents without authority are 
among the chief complaints in a 
pending lawsuit against Wood- 
son-Branche by police officers 
charged with misconduct. 


Skimming 
devices found in 
Baltimore 
supermarkets 


In the worsening economy, the 
frequency of electronic “skim- 
ming” devices has increased. 

Discrete magnetic strip read- 
ers, video cameras and tampered 
keypads have been used to record 


credit card and debit card infor- 


mation at ATM machines, as well 


as at stand alone card readers at 
gas stations and supermarkets. 

Nationwide, supermarkets 
have found “skimming” devices 
in three cities, including Balti- 
more. According to the American 
Bankers Association, skimming 
is cyclical, like most other types 
of frauds. 

Itis not clear how many people 
have been affected by skimming, 
but according to a Wachovia 
spokesperson, most victims are 
covered by Visa’s zero-liability 
policy and have had their money 
returned. 

However, according to the 
Electronic Funds Transfer Act, 
banks have up to two weeks to 
investigate suspicious transac- 
tions before returning money to 
accounts, which can cause prob- 
lems for people who need cash 
fast. Federal law provides limited 
protections for debit card and 
check card users, so they are only 
responsible for $50 of fraudulent 
charges if they notify their bank 
in writing within two days of no- 
ticing the errors. 


Teacher arrested 
on charges of 
drug conspiracy 


The head of a city high school’s 
Special Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment was ar- 
rested on April 
15 on a war- 
rant charging 
her with felo- 
ny conspiracy 
that violates 
narcotics laws, 

Victoria 
Carter, the 
head of special 
education at 
Northwestern 
High — School 
was arrested 
following a 
result of a 
lengthy drug 
investigation 
and the ar- 
rest of her son, 
Kenneth Cart- 
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er, at their home on March 12. 

During the in-house raid in 
March, narcotics detectives seized 
50 grams of suspected crack co- 
caine, a weighing scale and a small 
quantity of crack cocaine in Ms. 
Carter's car. 

These findings led to an in- 
vestigation of drug activity at the 
Carter home, and the issuing of 
a warrant charging Ms. Carter 
with conspiracy. 


Businessman 
seeks to overturn 
MD speed 
camera law 


The Maryland General As- 
sembly recently authorized 
controversial speed monitoring 
cameras near highway work 
zones and schools this year. 

Local businessman Daniel 
Zubairi has formed Maryland for 
Responsible Enforcement, a group 
that is trying to collect more than 
53,000 signatures required to 
bring the issue to referendum on 
the ballot in the coming election. 

He contends that the cameras 
deny citizens the right to face 
their accuser. 


— Written by Pooja Shah 
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Spicy food: a not-so-guilty 


bout this time 

every year, | 

get fat. It’s be- 

cause of exams 

and Spring Fair. 
I scarf down diiything fried = 
sweet, sample every vendor at the 
Fair, snack on Doritos and guzzle 
Red Bull, and predictably, I'm 
waddling soon after. This year, I 
plan to refine my typical spring 
bikini body from manatee to por- 
poise. I plan on doing this by eat- 
ing more spices. I actually hate 
spicy food. The hottest I can tol- 
erate at Chipotle is the corn salsa. 
Why will I put myself through 
this pain? Simple. Spicy foods 
have tons of health benefits. 

Aside from burning my taste 
buds and encouraging blushes, 
spicy foods have significant 
health benefits. They’re fantastic 
for staying slim, good cardio- 
vascular health, clearing your 
sinuses, boosting your immune 
system and mental acuity. 

The particular spicy foods that 
I'm talking about are those con- 
taining chili peppers or turmeric 
(a spice). Chili peppers get their 
spiciness from the compound 
capsaicin, which is responsible 
for producing that fiery sensation 
on your tongue. Many studies 
show that capsaicin boosts ther- 
mogenesis, or your body’s pro- 
duction of heat, for several hours 
after consumption, which in turn 
helps increase your body’s meta- 
bolic rate. A 1998 Japanese study 
showed that eating capsaicin 
(chili peppers) as an appetizer 
decreases the subsequent intake 
of protein and fat and decreases 
appetite for later meals. So far my 
new diet’s looking good. 

The next health perk I’m look- 
ing forward to is better cardio- 
vascular health. Hand-in-hand 
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with my spring jm . 
tubbinesscomes s 


higher cho- 
lesterol. Chili 
peppers can 


change some of 
that (along with 
some running.) 
A 2005 Tas- 
manian — study 
showed that eat- 
ing chili peppers 
can increase the 
resistance of 
low-density-li- 
poprotein (LDL) 
cholesterol to 
oxidation in the 
blood. Oxidiz- 
ing LDL-choles- 


a 


terol narrows 
your blood ves- 
sels by form- 
ing inflammatory plaques on the 
blood vessel walls — very bad. 


Chili peppers prevent LDL-cho- 
lesterol from oxidizing, lowering 
blood pressure and helping your 
blood to run smooth and clear. 
That's not all. Spices also help 
clear up your sinuses. Anyone 
that’s ever been sprayed with pep- 
per spray knows 
that your conges- 
tion will only be a 
fond memory af- 
ter a tiff with the 
spray, whose main 
ingredient is con- 
centrated capsaicin. By increasing 
the metabolic rate and increasing 
blood flow, capsaicin will help 
clear your blood and drain your 
sinuses rapidly. I would recom- 
mend keeping some tissues near- 
by after trying a chili pepper. 
Most recently, capsaicin-pro- 
ducing peppers are proving to 
be very promising in the cancer- 
kicking field. Scientists at the Not- 
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Capsaicin found in Tabasco sauce can decrease apetite for later meals. 
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A study has shown that peppers can fight cancer cells. 


tingham University in the U.K. | 


showed that vanilloids, a family of 


compounds including capsaicin, | 
bind to proteins in cancer cell mi- | 


tochondria and trigger apoptosis. 
When tested on human lung and 
pancreatic cancer cells, capsaicin 
can induce cell death, but doesn’t 
have the same effect on a healthy 
cell. Although 
it’s still being re- 
searched and is 
very far from clin- 
ical applications, 
capsaicin _ treat- 
ments look prom- 
ising in the treatment of prostate 
and skin cancers, arthritis, pso- 
riasis and muscle strain. 

With all these fantastic health 
benefits, it’s a wonder we don’t 
drink peppershakes for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner. Unfortunately 
chili peppers and capsaicin have 
a bad rep, and studies on them 
are often in contradiction, leav- 
ing the average consumer con- 
fused. Some studies indicate that 
while capsaicin can help prevent 
certain cancers, it also quintuples 


your chances of stomach cancer | 


if consumed in excess. Some doc- 
tors believe that consumption of 
spicy foods can lead to gastritis, 
an inflammation of the stomach 
lining, or acid reflux. 


As usual, my recommenda- | 


tion is . . . moderation. Like al- 
cohol, chocolate, estrogen and 
football, spicy food is best in 
moderation. Too much can lead 
to tummy pains, patchy tongues 
and damaged taste buds and too 
little could lead to a lack of cul- 
ture. You certainly won’t perish 
from lack of capsaicin, but you’d 
be missing out on a lot of prime 
scoff. 





ight after my boy- 


friend and I of- 
ficially became 
“exclusive,” he 


decided to tell 
me about his brother’s views on 


| monogamy. His brother, a 20- 


something gay man living in 
L.A., had a boyfriend but rou- 
tinely received blowjobs from 
guys he met in clubs. | asked my 
boyfriend if he thought that was 
cheating, and he shrugged and 
said that, for males, love and sex 
were two different things. 

“Guys are really horny,” he 
explained. “Sometimes they just 
need to have sex with the closest 
available person. But love means 
something more.” 

Needless to say, this wasn’t 
something I wanted to hear from 
someone I'd just started dating. 
I didn’t believe in open relation- 
ships or casually hooking up 
with people who were sleeping 
with other partners. Those types 
of arrangements seem to em- 
power guys and put girls at the 
disadvantage, since college-aged 
girls tend to be more interested in 
monogamous relationship than 
their male counterparts. So the 
guys get to sleep around as much 
as they want, knowing that they 
have a girl to come home to every 
night, while the girls get hurt and 
feel used. 

I told my boyfriend that we 
would be sticking to my defini- 
tion of monogamy, but six months 
later, I was starting to wonder 
if his brother was right. College 
is, in some ways, a cornucopia of 
sexual potential. 

Our youth means we're at the 
peak of physical attractiveness, 
and we still have a few of those 
raging hormones left over from 
puberty. We’re horny, and we’re 
surrounded by young, beautiful 
people our own age. The school 
and social scene force us to in- 
teract with the same people over 
and over again, making it eas- 
ier to meet and talk to potential 
partners. Sex is a lot easier here 
than it is in the real world, where 


half the work involves finding | 
cute young singles. Why not take | 


advantage? 

The more I contemplated an 
open relationship, the more I 
started thinking it made sense. 
My boyfriend’s brother was 
right. Sex and commitment are 
two entirely different things. In 
fact, the emotional aspects of a 
relationship (love, trust, compat- 
ibility) are much more powerful 
and meaningful than the physi- 





ake a left at the cor- 

ner of Greenmount 

and 33rd Street and 

you'll discover Thai 

Restaurant. No, 
this is not a mistake; it’s actually 
called “Thai Restaurant.” You'll 
never guess what kind of food 
they serve. 

Thai Restaurant opened in 
1981 and was one of the first plac- 
es to offer authentic Thai cuisine 
in Baltimore. Over the years, it 
has won a multitude of awards 
for “Best Thai Food in Baltimore.” 
Neighbored by various estab- 
lishments such as King’s Fried 
Chicken, the restaurant features 
some of Baltimore’s best Thai. 

From the outside, the white 
sign with red letters reading 
“Thai Restaurant” is easy to 
miss. The inside is a bit flashier. 
The red carpet clashes with the 
sea foam green walls and mirror 
paneling. The ceiling appears to 
sink down a little. 

The restaurant is larger than 
it appears and consists of three 
separate dining rooms. The cli- 
entele of Thai Restaurant appears 
to be an older crowd, who clearly 
do not reflect the demographics 
of the surrounding area. 

Looking above my table, I 
noticed a photo of the Hopkins 
2008 tennis team next to a large 
oil painting of a person from 
Thailand. I also noticed that the 
friendly wait staff wore bright 

orange neon shirts. Many aspects 
of the restaurant seemed quite 
random, but intriguing nonethe- 
less. 
- The menu was extensive but 
well organized and included ap- 
petizers, soups, salads, stir fries, 


ou go, be sure to also check out 
the d specials, which are of- 


My friend and I started off 
with the Kiew Krob, or Thai-style 
fried wontons with a chicken and 
potato filling. They were fried just 
the right amount, delivering the 
perfect crunch. The Thai dipping 
sauce was tangy and sweet. Other 
appetizers included spring rolls 





— one bite was per- 
fectly mild, while the 
next bite was enough to 
blow your head off. 

A bowl of white rice 
was the perfect remedy 
to our stinging mouths. 
Unfortunately, the rice 


(which I hear isn’t com- 
are the best in plimenta- 
Baltimore!), sa- ry here. 
tay, or grilled I 
meat skewers, recom- 
and _hoy-ob, mend the 
steamed mus- drunken 
sels in Thai noodles 
sauce. over the 
I decided to me 
try something . ara 
Id never heard Flizabeth Laseter pegnag 
of for my en- ; e 
trée, tek mee Fi ood Fi an -addi ct broccoli 
krob  radnar. in this 


This dish consisted of crispy egg 
noodles with shrimp, chicken, 
bamboo shoots, mushrooms, to- 
matoes and broccoli, topped in 
a brown gravy sauce. The egg 
noodles lost their crispness as 
they soaked up the sauce, mak- 
ing it easier for me to wrap my 
fork around them. 

However, the chicken and 
shrimp ratio was a bit off and the 
tomatoes seemed out of place. 
Also, the sauce was too watery, 
and it didn’t have the thick gravy 
consistency that I expected. 

Perhaps I should have ordered 
the pad thai, a traditional favor- 
ite consisting of noodles, shrimp, 
bean sprouts, egg and Thai spices 
and garnishes. Along with the 
spring rolls, I've heard it’s the 
best you can get in Baltimore. 

My friend ordered the drunk- 
en noodles, which consisted of 
rice noodles stir fried in a spicy 
basil sauce with chilies, onions, 
broccoli and your choice of chick- 
en, beef, pork, shrimp, scallops or 


dish was crunchier and 

the basil sauce had more body 
to it than the gravy sauce in my 
dish. 

For dessert, I recommend 
the sweet rice with mango, an- 
other Thai favorite. The dish is 
cooked with coconut milk, then 
sprinkled with sesame seeds and 
served with fresh, ripe mango. 

Wetried the homemade mango 
ice cream, which was served with 
whipped cream and a crunchy 
pirouette stick. My friend lik- 
ened this dish to a dessert she ate 
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Thai Restaurant has been in Waverly since 1981. 


in Hawaii as a child. I enjoyed the 
savory taste of creamy mango. 

For an appetizer, two entrees, a 
bowl of rice and a dessert, our bill 
of $51.40 was surprising, and a bit 
more expensive than I anticipated. 
Even so, our entrees were both un- 
der $15, which for a quality restau- 
rant isn’t too bad these days. 

Thai Restaurant is a hidden, 
spicy gem on Greenmount Av- 
enue. With some of the best Thai 
food in Baltimore so close, it’s im- 
possible to pass up. 


RANT 


aie Sg & 


cal: At the end of the day, sex is 
just a method of achieving fleet- 
ing bodily pleasure. Because the 
emotional commitment is much 
important than the sexual exclu- 
sivity, aren’t you cheapening the 
emotional relationship by tying it 
to sex? 

We're also surrounded by 
sexual temptations in college. 
Even though Hopkins students 
complain about never having 
any sex, we're surrounded by a 
high percentage of relatively at- 
tractive people. (Office workers 
can attest to the fact that peo- 
ple let their looks go when they 
start working 9 to 5.) But our 
desires for the hot guy in Biol- 
ogy in Film 
are sexual, 
based purely 
on looks. Be- 
cause they’re 
just about sex, 
they shouldn’t pose a threat to 
the strong emotional founda- 
tions of a healthy relationship. 

People end relationships all the 
time because they want more vari- 
ety in their sexual partners. They 
want new experiences; they want 
to see what else is out there. 

But these people are looking 
to connect with their partners 
physically, not emotionally. And 
if the emotional aspects of a re- 
lationship are most fundamen- 
tal, why should it matter if you 
and your partner are sleeping 


ust in case any of you 

gentlemen pick up 

the paper every other 

week just to see tips on 

men’s fashion, don’t be 
alarmed. I’m this week’s female 
liaison to men’s fashion. 

A well-dressed man is kill- 
er. I myself love seeing a man 
dressed in a well-fit suit and tie. 
My esteemed colleague Siavash 
Raigani has already provided a 
detailed to-do list for wowing in 
a suit, and as I have never worn 
a suit I am not as qualified to 
give further in- 
structions, but 
I'd like to talk 
about a more 
day-to-daymale 


ing a suit to class everyday is a 
little formal (although, I’m the 
last person who would stop you 
from doing that). 

The keys to dressing well for 
men are the same as they are for 
women: Choose clothing well-fit- 
ted to your body as well as flat- 
tering to your shape, a nice pair 
of shoes (I am forever banning 
nerdy Dad-like running sneakers 
from anywhere that isn’t the gym 
or the track) and good color and 
pattern combinations. 

While these are the same ba- 
sic jumping off points, it seems 
that men don’t think about the 
rules as often as women. It’s 
been often noted that women 
spend a lot more time think- 
ing about the way they look. 
So I call to the men of Hopkins 
to pick up the ball. I would 
say there definitely are a good 
number of well-dressed guys 
at Hopkins, but so many more 
have the potential. 

Don’t freak out, guys, I’m not 
asking you to buy a whole new 
wardrobe. The first thing that 
is a necessity is a good pair of 
boot cut jeans. Chances are, you 
already have this. If 
you don’t, you have 
a long way to go. 
These can be bought 
at The Gap, Urban 
Outfitters, J. Crew, 
Abercrombie, and 





basically any popular 

retail store that car- 

ries men’s clothing. 
As it is spring, 





any boy looks good 
in Bermuda shorts 
(as opposed to girls, 
who as I mentioned 
in my last column, 
should avoid Bermu- 


catherine Murray 
Keeping it consensual 








with other people? Why end a 
great relationship just because 
one person has different sexual 
urges? 

But there’s a reason most open 
relationships do not work out. It’s 
because sex has emotional con- 
sequences for a relationship, but 
not in the way people normally 
think. 

Even if you feel you're capa- 
ble of having purely carnal sex, 
a relationship provides an im- 
portant form of emotional sta- 
bility that’s related to sex: the 
affirmation that you're sexually 
desirable. People want and need 
to feel sexually attractive. When 
boyfriend sleeps with 
someone else, 
he’s implying 
that you're not 
enough for 
him, that he 
needs more. 
People feel devastated when 
their partners cheat on them 
not only because their partner 
has broken a promise, but also 
because it makes them question 
their self-worth. 

When your boyfriend tells you 
you're not good enough, it can be 
hard to remind yourself that you 
are. 

That’s not to say that you 
shouldn’t take advantage of the 
sexual cornucopia of college. Just 
don’t do it while you’re in a rela- 
tionship. 


pleasure Is monogamy really the only option? 


your 





A lady’s suggestions for 
classic men’s fashion 


men make with shorts is to buy 
those awful cargo shorts with 
about four huge pockets haphaz- 
ardly stuck onto the sides. They 
are bulky and sloppy and if you 
have a pair, throw them out. Or 
better, burn them. 

As for shirts, a good cash- 
mere sweater and a well-ironed 
button down shirt will take you 
far. Graphic tees are fun, but big- 
ger isn’t better. It reminds me of 
fifth grade when boys wore their 
fathers’ sports jerseys that hung 
down to their knees. You're old 
enough now to 
read and un- 
derstand sizes, 
so pay atten- 
tion to that. 
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Prince William, very classy. Most 

guys shy away from color and pat- 

tern, but color and pattern looks 

great on everyone. And since 

most guys don’t wear them, you'll 

stick out in a good way. Yu Ma- 
sui’s style might be too outré for 
you — the British fashion writer is 
famous for wearing (women’s) flo- 
ral Balenciaga down the street — 
but you can take someone like Si- 
mon Doonan as style inspiration. 
Doonan, the creative director for 
Barney’s, always looks dashing in 
his slim blazers and brightly col- 
ored button down shirts. 

Another male fashion icon who 
sports unique, colorful pieces? 
Ed Westwick’s character Chuck 
Bass from the popular televi- 
sion series Gossip Girl. Westwick 
is one of the main heartthrobs 
of the show, and I personally 
think it partially has to do with 
the clothing his character wears. 
One of my personal favorites was 
a V-neck navy sweater with large 
bass along the bottom. Clothing- 
name puns... amazing. 

So put a little more effort into 
your outfits in the morning, and 
it will pay off with the ladies. 
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EDITORIALS 


Hopkins and the GI Bill 


The University’s intention to participate in the Yellow Ribbon 
program is a positive step in the effort of making higher educa- 
tion more affordable for our nation’s veterans. 

When implemented at Hopkins, this new provision of the GI 
Bill, will provide enrolled veterans with federal grants matching 
40 to 100 percent of the financial aid offered by the University. 

The Yellow Ribbon program will benefit 30 veterans enrolled 
at Hopkins, 27 of whom are graduate students. Many of these 
students are enrolled in part-time programs at Hopkins and are 
supporting families. The Yellow Ribbon program will ease sub- 
stantially the financial burden placed on these students and their 
families as they pursue a post-graduate degree at a prestigious 
university. 

College affordability for all students, veterans and non-veter- 
ans alike, must be a primary goal of the University. Financing 
this new program should not come at the expense of the Univer- 
sity’s financial aid budget. 

This page supports the Yellow Ribbon program's goal of low- 
ering veterans’ tuition and is encouraged by Vice Provost Paula 
Burger's statement that the University “could structure [the pro- 
gram] so that it wouldn't be something that would compromise 
our commitment to giving need-based financial aid.” 

However, the administration has indicated that the structure 
of the program will have a “marginal impact” on financial aid 
and tuition. We hope that its effect will be minimized as much 
as possible. 





Sexual assault 


The Hopkins Sexual Assault Response Unit (SARU) panel dis- 
cussion last Monday hopefully brought the issue of sexual as- 
sault on college campuses to the foreground here at Hopkins. 
According to a survey conducted by the National Institute of Jus- 
tice, the Department of Justice’s research agency, 15.5 percent of fe- 
male college students are victims of some kind of sexual assault 
each year; this year there were only five reported cases at Hop- 
kins. Whether this illustrates the unwillingness of Hopkins stu- 
dents to come forward or instead shows that Hopkins students 
have fewer encounters with sexual assault is not for this page 
to assume. Regardless, this page agrees with many experts who 
believe the number of instances of sexual assault far exceed the 
number of reported cases. 

We support the efforts of SARU and the other similar student 
groups and services as they attempt to provide an opportunity 
for the victims of sexual assault to share their experiences or seek 
medical or psychological health services. The availability of rape 
kit testing and STI testing at Mercy Hospital and the University 
Health and Wellness Center in addition to services like APTT 
and the counseling center are important programs that we hope 
serve these victims. 

This page also hopes that in the continued discourse facilitated 
by SARU, the well-being and health of those who come forward 
about their experiences remain the primary concern for every- 
one involved. The victims need to be aware that it is not their 
fault, they are not responsible, and they are not alone in their 
struggle. 





EDITORIAL OBSERVER: ALEXANDER TRAUM 


My country ‘tis of thee 


The bleachers were filled to capacity at last Saturday’s home- 
coming lacrosse game against the Naval Academy. Due to my 
own tardiness I was forced to sit far away from the Nest, usually 
my own small taste of the state-school experience. Away from 
the sea of blue and thunder sticks, I was exiled to enemy territory 
among the Midshipmen. 

As I watched these aspiring Navy officers cheer for their team 
from the sidelines, something struck me as rather odd about 
their adulations. In the middle of the requisite “Hopkins sucks!,” 
I heard another familiar chant. “USA! USA! USA!” 

Now don’t get we wrong — I love a good round of patriotic 
barking. Yet, this usually comes during the Olympics, a Fourth of 
July parade, a political rally or a Springsteen concert. 

The Naval Academy’s co-opting of this chant just doesn’t seem 
quite fair as I’m pretty sure that the Hopkins team is mostly, if 
not entirely, composed of Americans. To top it off, the Navy team, 
on its way back to the locker room carried the American flag. 
How am I supposed to “boo” the team under such conditions? 
So Navy, I implore you, drop the I-support-my-country-by-sup- 
porting-my-team fodder. In exchange, I'll put an “I support our 
troops” bumper sticker on my car. 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 
ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to the 
}, Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to News.Letter@jhu.edu |} 
| for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received become || 
| property of the News-Letter and can not be returned. The News- |f 
| Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clarity. || 
| Letters must include the name, address and telephone number | 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, | 
| teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- |f 
viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of ff 
| letters printed. 
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The state of affairs in American media culture 


In a time of recycled movie scripts, Family Guy punch-lines and entertainment styled mass media, we are constantly confronted 
with the cr » Ane a ~ b unio es phy hele . P r ° aye r 
u ith the choice of either 7 aluing and protecting artistic integrity or capitulating to the whims of the general public in favor of greater 
profit margins. Our generation has never encountered a Walter Cronkite or Edward Murrow — we have replaced their imposing 
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OPINIONS 


presence with tabloid journalism and a general dumbing down of the public discourse. 


The extent to which American media culture and the visual arts are in a state of decline is the topic of discourse for this week’s 


writers as they attempt to rationalize the current state of mainstream cinema, telvision and media. 


Neil Albstein 


Blame the viewers for the decline of American news 


urs is a consumer culture. 

Nearly everything about 

the United States functions 

on the concept that the cus- 

tomer is always right, from 
the reality shows that allow the viewers 
to pick the winner to our Democratic- 
Republican government that allows us 
to elect the exciting, fresh-faced _politi- 
cian du jour and then replace him a few 
years later, when we tire of him. We are 
proud of this culture. The American citi- 
zen expects to have his views taken into 
account by every politician who repre- 
sents him, every corporation with which 
he comes into contact and every school 
and university we attend. We wouldn't 
have it any other way. 

Why, then, are we so confused by the 
fact that the media, too, is subject to the 
whims of the American consumer? We 
complain bitterly about the decline in the 
quality of the media, whether we think 
it’s too partisan, not partisan enough or 
too interested in the activities of celebri- 
ties and their issues with undergarments. 
But what we fail to consider is 


a strong message that they approve of | 
the coverage, by clicking on or tuning | 
in to every bit of celeb gossip they can | 
find. This is no more unique to our age | 
of “declining” media than political bias | 
(though the celebs do seem to make 
it easier than they used to). 1875 saw 
Americans wrapped up in the adul- 
tery trial of famed abolitionist minis- 
ter Henry Ward Beecher (a man who | 
helped inspire Abraham Lincoln and 
was later invited by Lincoln to speak 
at the raising of the American flag over 
the defeated Fort Sumter as the Civil 
War drew to a close). 

Perhaps the American media is not 
declining as much as we'd like to believe. 
For those who dislike its current state, 
there is a recourse: Ignore it. Don’t watch. 
Don’t click. Get your friends to do the 
same. If the movement is large enough, 
the media will respond to the consumer 
demand. But, based on our history, don’t 
count on much change. The American 
consumers have consistently spoken in 
favor of partisans and scandals. 





— Logan Quinn, Opinions Editor 


Michael Schwerin 


Looking to television to fill the void left from disappearing film 


S we mature, so do our artis- 

tic sensibilities. At a certain 

point we learn to distin- 

guish films from movies, 

just as we might distinguish 

literature from books and poetry from re- 
ally bad poetry. 

I remember the first film I ever saw. It 

was a taut and discomforting family dra- 

ma called The Ice Storm, directed by Ang 


| Lee. What made The Ice Storm a film and 


not just another movie? Like any other ar- 
tistic medium, movies trade in emotional 
currency. Our emotional investment in 
their characters or plot or intellectual ide- 
als is the payoff; what differentiates a good 
movie from a bad one are the psychologi- 
cal machinations that each employs. Any 
movie can make us cry. But then, sadness 
is such a rudimentary feeling — so knee- 
jerk, so obvious, so easily coaxed. We want 
to be sad, for god’s sake. Why else would a 


movie like Life Is Beautiful (or, far less legit- 


Michael Schwerin is a sophomore Writing 
Seminars major from Oyster Bay, N.Y. 
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imately, The Notebook) exist? No, films have 
got to dig deeper than that. A film needs to | 
be elusive; it must leave us in an emotional | 
state we can’t easily characterize — it must 
keep us unbalanced and somewhat dumb- | 
founded. If by the end of it we’ve learned 
something, we have to wonder how. If we 
do in fact feel happy or sad, or stupid or 
pretty, we need to question why. 

The last title I saw that fit these criteria 
was No Country For Old Men, a film that 
went on to win all of the accolades it de- 
served, including the Academy Award for 
Best Picture. I was proud of the Oscars that 
year, which praised such deserving films 
as There Will Be Blood and Michael Clayton. 

I was much less impressed by this year’s 
contenders. The selections were calculated 
and cynical; they reinforced the notion 
that Hollywood has a formula for hits, that 
it knows how to manipulate its audiences. 
Milk is a good, well directed and superbly 
acted movie, but it is not a film. In appeal- 
ing to our emotions it adheres to a strictly 
political agenda — it recounts a stirring 
history, to be sure, but it didn’t contribute 
much more to the story of Harvey 





why this has happened. Did big, | 
bad Rupert Murdoch invade us 
with the intention of dumbing | 
down our news coverage? NO. 
Rupert Murdoch and the media 
moguls of his ilk are simply ad- 
hering to the same concepts that | 
we expect from any corporation | 
competing for our patronage: 
They are working to please the 
consumer. 

What's wrong, liberals? Evil 
Fox News too conservative? 
O'Reilly and company making 
you sad? What's wrong, conser- 
vatives? Whiny, liberal MSNBC 
and Keith Olbermann playing 
your game too well? Newsflash 
for everyone: We all like hear- 
ing our own views coming out 
of the box. And the ratings sug- 
gest we like it a lot more than 
hearing basic neutral blurbs. 

This is not new. Since news- 
papers first began to spread 
around the British colonies 
in the New World, they have 
colored the news with an 
opinionated tint. In the years 
leading up to the American 
Revolution, Loyalists and Pa- 
triots perused different news- 
papers — newspapers that the 
readers knew would offer per- 
spectives they would like. No 
sooner did the Revolution end 
than the newspapers realigned 
themselves along  Federal- 

ist and Anti-Federalist (later 
Democratic-Republican) lines. 
Thomas Jefferson, known for 
penning the Declaration of 
Independence, serving as our 
first Secretary of State, our 
second Vice-President and our 











third President, had this to say 
about newspapers: “Nothing 
can now be believed which is seen in 
a newspaper. Truth itself becomes sus- 
picious by being put into that polluted 
vehicle. ... I will add that the man who 
never looks into a newspaper is better 
informed than he who reads them; inas- 
much as he who knows nothing is near- 
er to truth than he whose mind is filled 
with falsehoods and errors.” This from 
a man who sneaked a prominent editor 
of a pro-Democratic-Republican news- 
paper onto the government payroll. 
“But what about the golden age of the 
television news, when everyone would 
sit down in front of the TV for half an 
hour and get a quick run-down of what 
had happened during the previous news 
cycle?” decline-whiners ask. It was a 
simpler time, in terms of television. Peo- 
ple were stuck watching their local affili- 
ates, who had had to please the entirety 
of their local viewership. The cable and 
Internet era have all but killed off those 
news programs. American news watch- 
ers have spoken quite clearly through 
ratings that they would rather watch 
news on their own schedule and from 
stations who will offer their preferred 
flavor of spin. 

Even the most dedicated advocate 
of biased news will occasionally com- 
plain about the constant coverage of 
kooky celebrities. Who cares about Par- 
is Hilton’s underwear or lack thereof? 
The answer is, a whole lot of American 
consumers, who are sending the media | 
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Milk than the documentary that 
preceded it, and it didn’t add any- 
thing to the genre of civil rights 
struggle other than a new con- 
text. Slumdog Millionaire is a mere 
fairy tale; it’s the worst kind of 
culture exploitation, counting on 
our sympathy for impoverished 
people and mechanically going 
through the motions of a predict- 
able rags-to-riches plot as old as 
Dickens. That it was filmed beau- 
tifully, and with a compelling 
cast, masks these problems but 
does not overcome them. 

The Oscars obviously aren‘t 
representative of every movie 
in America. But they do indicate 
trends, and as long as the indus- 
try is subject to those, it’s going to 
be unpredictable. This shouldn't 
come as a surprise: Hollywood 
has changed since the 1970s. Un- 
like then, nearly every movie to- 
day that garners enough attention 
to survive is supported by a major 
studio. Even popular art house 
flicks like Little Miss Sunshine or 
The Virgin Suicides (Fox Search- 
light and Paramount Vantage, 
respectively) are produced with 
parent studio dollars, so it fol- 
lows that the same rules that gov- 
ern summer blockbusters apply. 
These movies are made in order to 
sell; their budgets run in the tens 
of millions, and studios expect to 
break even at the very least. Only 
films deemed marketable are 
bought, and a far smaller number 
of those are eventually made, ac- 
cording to how much the studios 
are willing to risk in a given year. 

But TV shows are different. 
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Omar Qureshi 


American cinema's not dead yet 


he destruction of music in ex- 

change for pop and a reversion 

of television into the abyss that 

is a reinvented cocktail of sit- 

coms and reality TV has led to 
the resolute fear that American film, too, 
could be dying. In fact, quite the opposite 
is happening. The resurgence of Ameri- 
can film has been particularly astound- 
ing over the past five years. Film as art is 
back ... with a vengeance. 

I will begin with the impressive show- 
ing that American comedy has had in 
recent memory. It seems like quite a 
long time has passed since we have been 
forced to watch a comedy in the infamous 
American Pie 7 fashion. The agony that 
was the group comedy has subsided rap- 
idly. From 40 Year Old Virgin to the more 
recent Pineapple Express and Superbad, we 
have been treated to a form of comedy that 
is legitimately innovative. Rather than 
just defaulting to toilet humor — without 
completely getting rid of it, of course — 
we are put in positions where the story is 
legitimately funny. Comedy hasn't been 
this big of a deal in some time. 

Now to the ubiquitous criticism of the 
comic book film, to suggest that these 


comic book based movies aren't artistic 


is preposterous. From Trans to the 
Dark Knight, these movies infiltrate our 


carnal desires and satisfy us with the ex- 
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leave us breathless. The reality is that it is 
a beautiful thing when we can walk out 
of a theater feeling satisfied. Sure, the act- 
ing is criticized a bit, but the new wave 
of comic flicks is brilliant because each 
engages us on our most primal level. Af- 
terall, sex and violence alone cannot sus- 
tain us — the means by which they are 
conveyed are of tremendous importance. 
American film-makers have figured it out 
— and we like it. 

There is no contesting the greatness of 
films like The Departed or the brilliant No 
Country for Old Men. These films are ge- 
nius in the most traditional sense of the 
word — depth in acting, screen shots and 
plot development. Rather than these types 
of film declining, it seems as though they 
are in the upsurge (read: Slumdog Million- 
aire, There Will Be Blood, Munich, Crash and 
Syriana). Great films are still being made 
in America. 

It is an easy time to become hopeless 
about American entertainment. Never- 
theless, film trumps with innovation af- 
ter innovation. The depth of American 
film is truly impressive from comedies to 
classic dramas; we live in an era of film 
that is as good as any other in American 
history. 





Omar Qureshi is a freshman economics and 
International Studies major from Monett, 
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Their margin for error is bigger; 
it’s not necessary that they cater to 
every demographic in America, 
because it is expected that certain groups 
will watch certain channels. HBO, for 
instance, doesn’t need to worry about its 
content after 9 p.m. The kids have gone to 
bed. AMC can run a show like Mad Men 
and predict that their largest audience 
will include the people who usually watch 
AMC: old white guys. 

This has always been true of television, 
though until recently, cable networks 
didn’t have the cash to produce many se- 
rious TV shows; they relied on the usual 
formula of sitcoms and stupid people 
eating scorpions. That all changed with 
The Sopranos, which heralded a new era 
of television. Suddenly, cable networks 
were confronted with a golden opportu- 
nity: Artistry met the potential for prof- 
itability in a way that movies couldn't 
capture. A slew of successful, critically 
acclaimed shows followed. And no, I’m 
not talking about Lost, which is a soap 
opera for stoned college students. I'm 
talking about shows like The Wire, Dead- 
wood and Battlestar Gallactica. In a way 
these shows have a great advantage over 
movies — they have time. They don't 
need to worry about tidy two-hour sto- 
ries; they can develop characters, plots 
— whole worlds over the course of a sea- 
son. And the best of them, like the ones _ 
mentioned above, are elusive. They get 
to you the same way good films do. The 
seminal ending of The Sopranos is enough 
to prove this point: People are still talk- 
ing about it two years after the fact. 

We can appreciate good films as they 
come. But for now, the real promise lies in 
television. Oe Nis a ae 









Prateik Dalmia 


(LS. at a crossroads: 


capitalism or 
socialism 


emocrats in Washington are 

offering a solution to the eco- 

nomic crisis that consists of 

spending trillions of dollars 

and increasing regulation 
and oversight of the private sector. The 
Republican opposition (if such a thing still 
exists) does not seem to be offering much 
by way of a solution beyond criticizing the 
Left’s massive government spending as a 
path towards socialism. 

But before any solution — socialist 
or non-socialist — is proposed, we must 
understand what got us into this mess. 
Answering this question should be step 
one in any plan of action. But that’s easier 
said than done. The mainstream consen- 
sus is that the principal cause of this eco- 
nomic crisis is the bursting of the housing 
bubble and the subprime mortgage crisis. 
But was this really just a market failure 
within the private sector, in which case a 
similar failure could very well happen in 
the future, or did certain political policies 
cause these toxic assets to exist? 

In deciding which of these explanations 
is correct, America will take a giant step 
on the political spectrum either towards 
the socialist left or to the capitalist right. 

Those who say that the subprime 
mortgage crisis is due to under-regula- 
tion of the private sector—recommend 
greater and more aggressive regulation 
as the answer. They want the government 
to set stricter rules for those to whom the 
banks lend money and at what rates. This 
is probably the scenario you heard — it is 
the one that Obama endorses with all his 
talk of “unregulated capitalism.” It im- 
plies that America would do well to slide 
a few spaces to the left. 

But the other side, which exhorts the 
free market, says that government in- 
tervention in private markets created a 
system of crony capitalism that got us in 
this mess in the first place. That is to say 
that the government socialized the risks 
and privatized the profits in the lending 
markets. For instance, first the govern- 
ment required banks to give mortgages to 
high-risk individuals through the Com- 
munity Reinvestment Act in 1977. And 
then, through entities such as Fannie Mae 
and Freddy Mac, which are funded by the 
taxpayer, the government underwrote 
the risks by buying these high-risk loans 
from the banks. That effectively meant 
that banks kept the profits and taxpayers 
bore the losses. This caused businessmen 
to take unnecessary risks. 

In order for capitalism to function, 
there must be a possibility for both en- 
trepreneurial success and failure. Under 
capitalism, the entrepreneur acts out of 
self-interest and because his own liveli- 
hood is at stake, he avoids unnecessary 
risks. He, and not the government, is the 
best judge of these risks because he is the 
most closely connected with the busi- 
ness’s success and failure. 

Under this explanation, the solution 
to the economic crisis would not be a 
move to the socialist left, but a move to 
the capitalist right — a move from crony 
capitalism to capitalism in Adam Smith's 
understanding of the word (where busi- 
nesses actually face the consequences of 
their failures). 

As of a few weeks ago, this was my un- 
derstanding of today’s political-economic 
debate. I believed we were at a crossroads 
and this was it: two separate problems 
and two separate solutions. If we could 
just come to a conclusion on this matter 
we could solve the crisis. And then I went 
to a Foreign Affairs Symposium of four or 
five leading economists and posed them 
the question: “Is America’s economic cri- 
sis due to problems of under-regulated 
capitalism or crony capitalism?” 

And I received an answer that was 
not among the choices listed. True or not, 
their unified response is perhaps the scar- 
iest possible explanation for the economic 
crisis because it offers no solution! They 
said that the economic crisis was not in- 
stigated by a failure of policy as much as 
a failure of the human mind. 

That is to say that people genuinely 
thought that the housing market could 
function the way it was. It was not simply 
a certain political environment that led to 
the crisis; it was a general short-sighted- 
ness — a failure to ive dangerous 
problems with the housing market. If this 
is the case, what is to prevent a similar 
scenario from occurring? 

Whether their estimation of the crisis is 
correct or not, I don’t know. All I know is — 
this economic mess is so incredibly com- 


plicated that right when you feel you are — 


starting to get a grasp on the issues, you 


realize that you are lost in a whole new 


world of ideas. Im just glad I'm not the 
president. — we 


-Prateik Dalmia is a freshman International 
Studies major from Novi, Mich. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Be a lifesaver, donate blood at the Homewood Campus Spring Blood 
Drive - Tuesday and Wednesday, April 28 and 29, 7:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. in 
the Glass Pavilion, Levering Hall. (last donors taken at 5:45) 


To schedule an appointment online, go to 
http://hr.jhu.edu/fsrp/outreach/blooddrive 


For more info, email jblack1@jhu.edu or call 410-516-6060. 
Free T-shirts, gifts and coupons for discounts on area businesses for all donors. 


American 
Red Cross 


Student Excellence Award for Leadership and Service 
Chrissy McCurdy 
Mark Zamorski 
Rahul D’Mello 

Steve Houck 
Karthik Seshan 
Dan Colacurcio 
Jacklyn Sofia 

Mike Dewane 

Vana Delacruz 
Morduice Odumosu 





Student Excellence Award for Leadership and Service Staff 
Award 

Adam Sheingate 

Donniel Fishkind 


Emerging Leaders Award 
Nick Gilson 
Carolyn Pearce 


The George E. Owen Teaching Award 
Amy Shelton 
Lester Su 





The Dunn Family Award 
Bill Smedick 
Dave Furhman 


The Christopher J. Pinto Memorial Award 
Stephanie Huang 


David G. Sandberg Award for Campus Leadership 
Mariadina DiGennaro 


The Class of 1979 Memorial Scholarship 
Stephanie Shiau 


The Eugene Leake Award 
~Yoonah Chi 
_ Kaitlin Hendrickx 


The Conrad Gebelein Memorial Scholarship 
~ Ryan Majkowski 
Senior Leadership and Campus Involvement Award, Soror- 


ity 
Elisabeth Meinert, Kappa Alpha Theta 


Senior Athletic Excellence Award, Fraternity 
qr _ Taylor Reese, Sigma Phi Epsilon 









2009 LEADERSHIP RECOGNITION AWARD 
WINNERS 


The Gold Cup 


Jason Heiserman 


The Gilman Cup 
Rachel Navarre 


The Homewood Cup 
Brenda Brockman 
Shelly Fickau 

Kathy Schnurr 
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The Homewood Award 
Refugee Action Project 


The Old Gold and Sable Award 
Michael Little 


The Student Activities Center Outstanding Student Organi- 
zation Advisor Award 
Dr. Linda Gorman, Nu Rho Psi 


The Student Activities Center Outstanding Student Organi- 
zation President Award 
John Kim, Global Medical Brigades 


The Student Activities Center Outstanding Student Organi- 
zation Program Award 

Diwali Dhamaka, Hindu Students Council and 

Henna Night, D.S.A.G.A. and S.A.SH. 


The Student Activities Center Outstanding Organization 
Award 
College Democrats 


The Belle and Herman Hammerman Award 
Lakshmi Mutha 


The Christopher B. Elser Prizes 
Jasmine Ainetchian- Class of 2009 
Kelly Kimmerling- Class of 2010 
Abigail Duggan- Class of 2010 


The Dean of Student Life Achievement Award 


Jerome Axle Brown 
Ambrosia Murrietta 
Neena Dhouni 
Justine Mink 
Melissa Cross 
Tiffany Chen 
Jacqueline Sofia 
Mehdi Draoua 
Chethan Mallela 


Alexander K. Barton Cup 
Jessica Turral 
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INSIDE 
B SECTION 


Fried Oreos, chicken ona 
stick and Pad Thai, oh my! 
Your mouth will water for 
some classic Spring Fair 
fare, B6é. ; 
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Campus events 
Thursday, April 23 


8 p.m. Spoon River Anthology 
Edgar Lee Master's Spoon River 
Anthology is directed by Peg De- 
nithorne and will be performed 
in the Merrick Barn. The dead 
arise from their sleep in the 
cemetery of a small Ohio town 
to share their individual stories 
and songs about an entire com- 
munity caught in the web of 
scandal, sin and vice in the early 
20th Century. Performances will 
run Thursday through Satur- 
day. Tickets are $5 for students 
with ID and $15 for general ad- 
mission. Call (410) 516-5153 or 
e-mail JHUT@jhu.edu for more 
information. 


Friday, April 24 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Renaissance 
Ensemble 

The Peabody Ensemble will 
enliven the Leith Symington 
Griswold Hall at the Peabody 
Institute with its spry and early 
music from the Renaissance. Ad- 
mission is $15 for general admis- 
sion and $5 for students with ID. 
Contact Margaret Bell at m.bell@ 
jhu.edu for more information. 


8 p.m. Sirens 

Come see the Sirens all-female 
a cappella group sing for their 
spring concert! They will per- 
form in Hodson. Admission is 
free. 


12 p.m. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Spring Fair 

The Hopkins Spring Fair is 
‘one of most fun-filled, well-at- 
tended college fairs in the area. 
It includes music, rides, games, 
crafts, food and a beer garden, 
natch. This year’s headliners are 
The Roots, performing Satur- 
day. The Fair takes play in and 
around Charles Village. Visit 
http://www.jhuspringfair.com/ for 
more information. 


Sunday, April 26 


3 p.m. Hopkins Symphony: 
Brahms & Marimba 

Music Director Jed Gaylin and 
the Hopkins Symphony wel- 
come composer Carlos Sanchez- 
Gutierrez for a performance of 
his recent work “...Ex Machina 
for Piano, Marimba, and Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” The soloists 
are pianist Cristina Valdes and 
marimbist Makoto Nakura. 
Each of the eight movements 
describes a kinetic sculpture. 
The composer will give an il- 
lustrated talk about the piece 
at 2 p.m. The other work on the 
program is Johannes Brahms’s 
final orchestral masterpiece, his 
‘Symphony No. 4 in E Minor. The 
concert will take place in Shriv- 
er’s Auditorium. Admission is 
free for Hopkins students, and 
$8 for general admission. Visit 
http://[www.jhu.edu/jhso for more 
information. 


Local events 


Thursday, April 23 

11 a.m. Golden Legacy: Origi- 
nal Art from 65 Years of Gold- 
en Books 

Remember “The Poky Little 
Puppy?” What about “Tootle” or 
“The Color Kittens?” If you do, 
you should be stoked about this 
exhibit — the most extensive 
public showing ever of original 
illustration art from the Little 
Golden Book series. More than 
60 illustrations by such artists as 
Elizabeth Orton Jones, Richard 
Scarry and Hilary Knight will 
be on display. Curator Leonard 
Marcus will discuss the signifi- 
cance of Little Golden Books in 
children’s literature. The exhibit 
will be held at Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, central branch at 400 
Cathedral St. Admission is free. 
Visit http:/www.prattlibrary.org/ 
for more information. 


7 p.m. Alphabet 

Originally created in conjunc- 
tion with 2005’s Artscape, Post 
Typography’s Alphabet returns 
to Baltimore after a national tour. 
See how artists from around the 
world removed letters from their 
traditional context and reimag- 
ined them as individual forms. 
The opening reception will end 
at 10 p.m. This is a daily event 
until Sunday. The exhibition 
will be held in the Current Gal- 
lery in downtown at 30 S. Cal- 
vert St. Admission is free. Visit 
http://www.currentspace.com/ for 
more information. 


7:15 p.m. Divine Trash 

Steve Yeager’s documentary 
provides an in-depth look at 
John Waters’s early career. It in- 
cludes interviews with the di- 
rector from 1972 and footage of 
Waters filming. The documen- 
tary will be held in Belvedere 
Square at the Senator Theatre at 
5904 York Rd. Admission is $5. 
Visit http://www.senator.com/ for 
more information. 


7:30 p.m. Baltimore Jewish 
Film Festival 

This film festival highlights Bal- 
timore premieres of Jewish-in- 
terest films. The series presents 
films like The Chosen Ones or 
Circumcise Me which chronicles 
the life story of stand-up come- 
dian Yisrael Campbell. Admis- 
sion is $9 per film. The festival 
takes place at the Gordon Center 
for the Performing Arts at 3506 
Gwynbrook Ave. Visit http:// 
www.baltimorejff.com/ for more 
information. 


8 p.m. Jeremy Jay 

Inspired by an eclectic mesh of 
David Bowie-esque ‘70s music 
and jazz guitar riffs, Jeremy Jay 
creates a new sound at the fore- 
front of the music scene. Catch 
the show at the Talking Head 
Club located downtown at 407 E. 
Saratoga St. Admission is $8. Vis- 
it _http://www.sonarbaltimore.com|/ 
flash.php for more information. 


8 p.m. Vinylmore 2: Tiny Town 

In this art toy show, artists used 
blank vinyl toys to make their 
own creations. This year, the art- 
ists were limited to toys between 
2.5 inches and 4 inches tall. More 
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than 50 artists participated, in- 
cluding illustrators, sculptors, 
photographers, painters, tattoo 
artists and graffiti artists. Ad- 
mission is free. The show is held 
at Atomic Books in Hampden at 
3620 Falls Rd. Visit http://www. 
atomicbooks.com/ for more in- 
formation. This event reoccurs 
through April 30. 


riday, April 24 


10 a.m. Sugarloaf Crafts Festi- 
val 

More than 300 artisans and craft 
designers show their handcraft- 
ed wares. The juried exhibit in- 
cludes pottery, sculpture, glass, 
jewelry, fashion, furniture and 
home accessories. Artists will be 
on hand for meet-and-greets and 
live demos. There is also a gour- 
met foods area with samples. The 
crafts festival will be held on the 
Timonium Fairgrounds at 2200 
York Rd. Tickets are $7 online 
and $8 at the door. Visit http://sug- 
arloafcrafts.com/schedule.html — for 
more information. This event oc- 
curs through the weekend. 


8 p.m. The World/Inferno 
Friendship Society 

This fellowship of punk-rock- 
ers, pianists, horn players and 
all-around jamming musicians 
is ready to rock your face. Any 
band that can combine mem- 
bers of Nine Inch Nails, Left- 
over Crack and Dexys Midnight 
Runners is at least worth check- 
ing out. The show takes place at 
The Ottobar in Charles Village 
on 2549 N. Howard St. Admis- 
sion $10 in advance and $12 the 
day of the show. Visit http:// 
www.missiontix.com/moreinfo. 
cfm?Product_ID=7464 for infor- 
mation. 


9:30 p.m. Cat’s Eye Pub Live 
Music Lineup 

The neighborhood pub puts up a 
rough and tumble, hard-driving 
blues facade, but Cat’s Eye is as 
inviting a bar as there is in Bal- 
timore. The popular Fells Point 
watering hole offers nightly live 
music and serves drinks on the 
cheap. Featured performers on 
Friday include Jay Cleaver & the 
Loveleaders. This event occurs 
until April 30. Cat’s Eye Pub 
is located in Fells Point at 1730 
Thames St. Visit http://www.cat- 
seyepub.com/ for more informa- 
tion. 


11 p.m. Bar Bacon Fun Time 
Comedy Hour 

The final Friday of each month, 
Golden West serves some late- 
night funny. Since its inception, 
crowds only seem capable of 
offering kind words, so you're 
advised to check it out. Be- 
sides, it’s a pretty good way to 
avoid the assigned seating and 
drink minimums of local com- 
edy clubs. Admission is $5. The 
Golden West Café is located in 
Hampden at 1105 W. 36th St. 
Visit —_http://goldenwestcafe.com/ 
for more information. 


Saturday, April 25 


9 a.m. BaltiMORE for LESS 


Exposure 
By Leah Mainiero 
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Weekend 

Enjoy special promotions and 
events this weekend. Discount- 
ed admission will be offered at 
attractions throughout Balti- 
more from the Inner Harbor to 
Mount Vernon and select park- 
ing garages will offer special 
rates from $3 to $7 each day. A 
variety of special events includ- 
ing the Station North musical 
festival, a petting zoo, scav- 
enger hunt and family concert 
add to the festivities. The event 
takes place in various locations 
in downtown Baltimore and on 
Charles Street and Pratt Street. 
Visit http://www.baltimore.org/mo- 
reforless/ for more information. 


10 a.m. Robot Fest ‘09 

Nerd alert! The Historical Elec- 
tronics Museum is holding their 
annual Robot Festival. Check out 
their rockin’ festival of hands— 
on workshops, demonstrations 
and a variety of your favorite 
robots from TV and film. The 
Museum is located at 1745 West 
Nursery Rd. Admission is free. 
Visit http://www.robotfest.com/ for 
more information. 


1 p.m. City Paper’s 13th Annual 
Brew Fest 

Sample more than 50 brews 
from such breweries as DuClaw, 
Heineken, Stoudt’s, Samuel Ad- 
ams, Clipper City, Brewer’s Art, 
Blue Moon, Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Beer Works, Dogfish 
Head, Pyramid and Pratt St. 
Ale House. The brew fest ‘will 
be held in the Broadway Mar- 
ket Square in Fells Point on 501 
S. Broadway. A performance by 
The Fashionably Late is includ- 
ed. Admission is $30. Visit http:// 
www.missiontix.com/moreinfo. 
cfm?Product_ID=7562 for more 
information. 


5 p.m. Station North Spring Fes- 
tival 

The wide range of events that 
occur during the Station North 
Spring Festival speaks to the 
diversity and intention of the 
neighborhood itself. It’ll be tough 
to decide between live music, 
art openings, burlesque perfor- 
mances and fashion shows. The 
festival provides a good opportu- 
nity for folks unfamiliar with the 
area to visit multiple venues for 
a glimpse of what they’ve been 
missing. The festival will be held 
in the Station North Arts and En- 
tertainment District and ends at 
midnight. Admission is free. Vis- 
it http://stationnorth.org/ for more 
information. 


7:30 p.m. Appetite for Destruc- 
tion 

What's the difference between 
Appetite for Destruction and 
Guns N’ Roses? When you go to 
an Appetite show, you might ac- 
tually see a band perform. Word 
is that the Appetite frontman 
does a spot-on Axl Rose imper- 
sonation. So admit you are long- 
ing for some “November Rain” 
and “Welcome to the Jungle” 
and go to Rams Head Live! The 
venue is located downtown at 
20 Market Place. Tickets are $12. 
Visit —_http://www.ramsheadlive. 
com/ for more information. 
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MOVIE OPENINGS 


Adoration 
Opening at the Charles Theatre 
Friday, April 24 , 
(410) 727-FILM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 


———— =~ 





PESTIVAL DE CANNES 
PRIX DU JURY CECUMENIQUE 


Son pére est-il un assassin ? 
Sa mere est-elle une victime ? 
Son grand-pére est-il un monstre ? 
Son oncle est-il un lache ? 
La vérité est-elle sur internet ? 
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UN FILM DE ATOM EGOYAN 


COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWIMPAWARDS.COM 
An imaginative high school student takes a class assignment a 
step further by putting himself in the perspective of a terrorist 


with higher motives at stake. 


9 p.m. Under the Big Top 

The Paradox becomes a three- 
ring circus with more than 20 
performers. The lineup includes 
the Bassbin Twins, Total Science, 
Reid Speed, Chavy Boys, Jen 
Lasher, Oh Snap!, Commodore 64 
and Leko. There will also be con- 
cession areas and vendors. The 
Paradox is located downtown at 
1310 Russell St. Admission is $35. 
Visit http://spring-massive.com/in- 
dex2.html for more information. 


10 p.m. Cex 

The musical project, started 
in 1998 by Rjyan Claybrook 
Kidwell at the age of 16, will 
be playing at Zodiac in Station 
North on 1726 N. Charles St. 
Although Cex and Kidwell are 
frequently used interchange- 
ably, Cex occasionally expands 
to several people at sporadic 
points, such as particular tours 
or albums. In the past it has in- 
cluded Kidwell’s musical associ- 
ates, friends, touring partners 
and high school bandmates. Ad- 
mission is $8. Call (410) 727-8815 
for more information. 


Sunday, April 26 


9:45 a.m. Cinema Sundays 

The film series sponsored by the 
Charles Theatre presents The 
Secret of the Grain. The event in- 
cludes bagels, coffee and lively 
discussion after the film. Admis- 
sion is $15 per film. The Charles 
Theatre is located in Station 
North on 1711 N. Charles St. Visit 
http://www.cinemasundays.com/ for 
more information. 


11 a.m. Spring Block Party 

It’s about time spring has ar- 
rived. Now welcome it in the 
right way with Federal Hill's 
spring block party. Featuring 
live music from the likes of the 
Kelly Bell Band, Can‘t Hang, 
Stones Throw, Mad Sweet Pangs 
and more, with tons of beer to 
boot. The block party is located 
on Federal Hill on Key Highway 
and E. Cross Street. Admission 
is $5. Visit http://www.historicfed- 
eralhill.org/ for more informa- 
tion. 


7 p.m. Microcosm Publishing 
Tour 

Meet authors and magazine 
makers. John Isaacson teaches 
basic screen-printing from his 
book DIY Screen-Printing; Shel- 
ley Jackson teaches basic bicy- 
cle maintenance from her book 
Chainbreaker; Joe Biel shows the 
documentary video If It Aint’ 
Cheap, It Ain't Punk: Fourteen 
Years of Plan-it X Records; Joshua 
Ploeg prepares recipes from his 
cookbook In Search of the Lost 
Taste; Moe Bowstern reads from 
Xtra Tuf, a book about commer- 
cial fishing; and Dave Roche 


| reads On Subbing, about sub. 


stitute teaching. The tour wil] 
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hit the Atomic Books store in 
Hampden at 3620 Falls Rd. Ad- 
mission is free. Visit http://www. 
atomicbooks.com/ for more infor- 
mation. 


Monday, April 27 


7 p.m. Mellow Out Mondays 
Mellow Out Mondays is all 
about breaking down barriers 
and bringing people from dis- 
parate backgrounds together. By 
creating a night where old time 
jazz meets 21st century hip-hop, 
Lady D and Mullyman DJ have 
invented a truly unique idea. Ex- 
pect to be pulled up on stage and 
sing, dance or rap along with the 
hosts. The event is held at Eden’s 
Lounge at 15 West Eager St. Ad- 
mission is free. Visit http://www. 
edenslounge.com/archives.html for 
more information. 


7 p.m. Dr. Sketchy’s Anti-Art 
School 

Dr. Sketchy’s is a chain of cabaret 
life-drawing sessions that cir- _ 
cles the globe from Hollywood 
to New Zealand. The courses, 
hosted by Dionysus Restau- 
rant & Lounge, mix drinking, 
burlesque models and art. The 
Lounge is located in Mount Ver- 
non at 8 E. Preston St. Admis- 
sion is $7. Visit http://drsketchys- 
baltimore.wordpress.com/ for more 
information. 


Tuesday, April 28 


6 p.m. Bar Specials 

Birches invites you to enjoy a 
variety of bar specials: Pair $1 
mini burgers with $1.50 Miller 
Lites, and finish up with $1 
s‘mores. The restaurant is lo- 
cated at 641 S. Montford Ave. 
in Canton. Visit http://www. 
birchesrestaurant.com/ for more 
information. 


6 p.m. The Bamboozle Road- 
‘show 2009 
Featuring We the Kings with For- 
ever the Sickest Kids, The Cab, 
NeverShoutNever! and Mercy 
Mercedes, Recher Theatre in Tow- 
son is holding a punk/rock show. 
Brought to you by the same peo- 
ple who throw the well known 
two-day Bamboozle festival each 
year in New Jersey, the Bam- 
boozle Roadshow takes some of 
the most promising up-and-com- 
ers from the alternative set and 
the alt/emo/pop-punks out on 
_ a nationwide tour. Florida’s We 
the Kings have that heartbroken 
harmony down perfectly, while 
Vegas high rollers, The Cab, seem 
like they could take over Maroon 
5's spot and just as well teach Fall 
Out Boy a thing or two. It’s an 
eclectic bill, set to knock the tight 
pants off of all in attendance. Re- 
cher Theatre is at 512 York Rd. 
Admission is $17.50, Visit http:// 


www.ticketmaster.com/ for ticket 
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The Slanties: Rad or ridiculous new eyewear? Sequels to dominate the 


By HSIA-TING CHANG 
Staff Writer 


_ “Pieces of wood, tied to your 
face.” j 

This is, in essence, all that Slan- 
ties are. As sunglasses go, they are 
not the most functional trend the 
world has ever seen, but they cer- 
tainly make up for their impracti- 
cality as interesting conversation 
starters. Based on ancient Inuit 
eyewear, Slanties feature natural 
wood eyepieces with secure elas- 
tic straps for an avant-garde style 
that borders on ridiculous. 

Imagine giant sunglasses. Now 
replace the traditional shaded lens- 
es with one uniform block of wood 
carved in a similar shape. Two- 
inch long slits interrupt the wood 
for eyeholes. Attach wide elastic to 
the ends, and voila! A bastardized 
cross of high fashion and ancient 
history is ready for the market. 
One wonders, when contemplat- 
ing the ungainly contraption, what 
the designers were thinking. 

Slanties is the brainchild of 
Gabriel Snyder, Ben Turner, Heidi 
Gustafson and Erin Barry-Dutru, 
four artists native to Baltimore. 
They began puttering around with 
the materials they had at hand and 
soon created a cardboard model 
that would later turn into the 
wooden frames. “We're all artists, 
and we're all making things all the 
time, making pieces with what- 
ever we find in our lives,” Snyder 
said. “They’ve been in the works 
for probably at least two years.” 

Slanties launched in Baltimore 
last Friday at the Windup Space. 
Nestled in the Station North Arts 
District, the Windup Space pro- 
vided an atmosphere that fit the 
aesthetics of the product. Alcohol 
and artists flowed freely around 
the mod little bar and arts ven- 
ue. The male half of the attend- 
ees tended towards the scruffy, 
boho-chic type, while their fe- 
male counterparts cleaned up a 
little better. Attendees clustered 
about in intimate groups to get a 
look at the product. 

Reviews so far have been 
mixed. Those who attended the 
launch seemed a little unsure of 
Slanties as functional sunglasses, 
though they tried on samples 
with enjoyment. As they caught 
their reflections in the mirror 
set up for that express purpose, 
many laughed. Others posed in 
front of giant, blown-up posters 
that featured “hip” young mod- 





els sporting the frames with un- 
believably straight faces. 

Some attendees found them 
charmingly ironic, donning the 
samples of the oversized wooden 
frames cheerfully. “I think they’re 
sort of tapping into current trends 
and sort of expanding it into an- 
other realm,” Liz Meredith said. 
“Td definitely test them out. I’m 
not much of an eyewear person, 
but I’d give them a try.” Most 
attendees, however, expressed 
a little wariness at wearing the 
product around town, despite the 
artists’ claim to “wear Slanties to 
visit your grandparents — they’II 
love them too.” 

Others viewed the venture asa 
sort of art project, more aesthetic 
than practical, to be bought and 
admired, but certainly not worn. 
A friend of the artists staunchly 
defended the sunglasses, saying, 
“T think it’s smart and it could 
catch on — has caught on — in 
the media. I think it could go fur- 
ther, too, honestly. It’s based in 
actual history, which makes it re- 
ally solid.” 

Katharine Hill, wearing her 
own pair of Slanties, continued. 
“No, I don’t want to wear them 
out. I don’t think they’re even 
functional, but I think they’re 
like art objects. It’s nice to have, 
nice to document and support 
the local artists who made them 
in their basement.” 

A strange sentiment, since the 





Baltimore brothers spotlight 
Senior Week in indie film 


By ALEXANDRA BYER 
Staff Writer 


By just watching the trailer of 
the 2007 independent film The 
Graduates, itis easy to simply write 
it off as a “beer and babes” kind of 
flick. But there’s something more 
to Ryan Gielen’s film that centers 
on “Senior Week” in Ocean City, 
Md. Past the party scene aesthet- 
ics, The Graduates is more about 
growing up and the friends you're 
forced to leave behind. 

“The trailer that you see on- 

line is made to be accessible to 
people. [But the] humor is char- 
acter-based, and you follow these 
kids as they try to make sense 
of these things they’re realizing 
when they realize they’re not 
going to know each other any- 
more,” Gielen said. The film is 
more character-driven than films 
it could be compared to. It’s not 
just another Superbad or Adven- 
tureland. Gielen thinks it could 
be more accurately compared 
to The Breakfast Club or Dazed 
and Confused. The Graduates in- 
volves more realism, challenges 
and “trying to make sense out of 
life” according to Gielen. 

This is Gielen’s first feature 
film, which he co-produced with 
his brother, Matt Gielen. They 
chose to make a film about the 
transition between high school 
and college, not only because 
it’s a fun experience, but also be- 
cause they saw a lot of depth in it 
that is often overlooked. 

The subject of Senior Week al- 
lowed them to pare a true com- 
ing-of-age movie was more 
than ha gags and jokes, but 
which had real substance. Senior 
Week is a time when “people put 


a lot of pressure on themselves to 


have a storybook experience, but 
there’s no way that that week can 
live up to [their] expectations,” 
Ryan said. During this week 
some funny things happen, some 
bad things happen and many kids 
realize that they’re growing up. 
Soon enough, they won't see their 
high school friends anymore. 

Ryan says that the film also in- 
volves satire. “[The Graduates is] 
a truthful and funny look at who 
we are or were at 18, and that’s 
what people respond to.” Though 
it’s a comedy, it has truth, and that 
is part of what makes the movie 
fun. “All these things that happen 
[in the film] are hysterical because 
they’ve happened to us.” 

The Gielen brothers have suc- 
ceeded in adding depth to their 
film in a way which belies its 
simple premise. The foreboding 
future, what lies beyond Senior 
Week, is tangible, while the mov- 
ie remains humorous and slight- 
ly ridiculous. Most of the actors 
make their debut performances, 
including Robin Williams’s son, 
Zak Williams, and bring a fresh 
quality to the movie. 

Another strength of the film is 
its soundtrack. Music rights can be 
extremely expensive, and instead 
of wasting their small budget on 
big-name artists, the filmmak- 
ers decided to go to independent 
artists. Ryan and Matt received 
over 10,000 songs and narrowed 
the list down to create the perfect 
soundtrack to complement the 
film. “[We] didn’t want throw-away 


music; [we] wanted a complete 


soundtrack that can be a stand- 
alone entity,” Ryan explained. 

The Graduates is currently on 
its college tour. The film is being 
screened across the country at 

_ See INDIE FILM, pace B4 








aim of sunglasses is usually to be 
worn. One begins to rethink the 
marketability of a product that 
can’t even be seen as functional. 

Surprisingly, the unconven- 
tional design is not the only thing 
getting media attention. A local 
project, Slanties has drummed up 
a debate and has potential buyers 
questioning the designers’ choice 
of name. The name “Slanties” 
has been viewed by some as a 
racial slur against those of Asian 
descent. Snyder was quick to de- 
fend the title. 

“Slanties is definitely not a 
racist product. We're really dis- 
mayed and sorry that it’s been 
interpreted online as such. We're 
caught off-guard by a lot of nega- 
tive blogging we've received on- 
line,” he said. 

“Slanties are about a slant atti- 
tude or a slanted perspective and 
not ever meant to be interpreted 
as some kind of racially insensi- 
tive slur... we want to engage in- 
terpretations some people have. 
We don’t want to back away from 
that. We want to have a dialogue 
... It’s an important process [that 
occurs] when you create a prod- 
uct or an art piece.” 

Despite Snyder’s reassurances, 
most consumers believed the 
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Oversized wood has a new function in the form-of Slanties, the new hopeful trend in eyewear, launched in Baltimore last weekend. 





name to be offensive, or at best, a | 
mistake on the artists’ part. Jen- | 
nifer Sterns spoke out: “I think | 
the name is a misstep within the | 
entire project. [came here tonight | 
having friends who wouldn't 
even come because of the name of 
the project. I think it’s extremely 
problematic and they really need 
to adjust the name.” 

With such criticism, even from 
those who otherwise support 
Slanties, fashion ambiguity aside, 
the going may be hard for the | 
risky project. It seems it should 
be extremely difficult to ignore 
such a blatant oversight. Naming 
a product is essential; had no one 
involved in the project thought to | 
even mention the possible nega- 
tive connotations while Slanties | 
was still in process? Even given 
the benefit of the doubt, Gabriel | 
Snyder and his colleagues cannot | 
possibly find the public outrage 
resulting from the unwitting rac- 
ism surprising. | 

Whether or not Slanties suc- 


ceed in today’s downsizing econ- | 


omy remains to be seen, but one 
thing cannot be denied: Slanties 
certainly spark a lot of debate as a 
fashion crime, a stroke of genius 
or a racially insensitive reflection 


| diculous 
| Dan Brown’s best-selling novels 


movie scene 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Previously, summer has been 


| the season for swashbuckling he- 


roes, jokers with twisted smiles 
and skyscraper-sized robots with 
a soft spot for humankind. With 
each new year, the summer 
blockbusters usher in a new 
slew of films that are sure to 
have people scrambling to the 
theaters. 

As is always true, the sum- 
mer is the season for sequels. In 
Angels and Demons, Tom Hanks 
will be back on the silver screen 
sporting a hairstyle just as ri- 
as before. Based on 


about fictional Harvard sym- 
bologist Robert Langdon, Angels 
and Demons was actually writ- 
ten before the more acclaimed 
Da Vinci Code. 

It will be interesting to see 
what steps film-makers will take 
to ensure continuity between 
the films, and most likely, fans 
of the novels won’t walk away 
with stellar reviews. However, as 
before, there is sure to be a stel- 
lar soundtrack to accompany the 
twists and turns the film has in 


this summer 


X-Men Origins: Wolverine, one 
of the more anticipated movies in 
a series, has already been leaked 
onto the Internet. And although 
this version remains unfinished 
in some of the graphics-heavy 
scenes, it has not prevented X- 
Men fans and Internet savvy indi- 
viduals from downloading it and 
clicking “play.” While it could 
have one of the higher grossing 
blockbusters, the sales for open- 
ing weekend may take a hit from 
this advanced release. 

For a film that had a count- 
down to the release of its newest 
trailer, Harry Potter and the Half- 
Blood Prince can be assumed to 
be the most anticipated movie. 
Based on J.K. Rowling’s sixth 
novel of the series, viewers can 
expect ominous lighting, special 
effects and a myriad of supernat- 
ural events and characters. Mid- 
night showings across the globe 
will contribute to Harry Potter's 
box office takeover. 

2007’s smash hit Transform- 
ers continues this summer with 
Transformers: Revenge of the Fallen. 
While it may not have the plot 
with the most depth, Megan 
Fox’s role will keep the eyes of all 
male viewers glued to the screen. 





of a slanted lifestyle. 


store. 


See SEQUELS, Pace B5 
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X-Men Ongins: Wolverine will kick off the summer action-flick season next Friday. 


Hopkins'’s Stout blends superstition with artistic vision 


By AMY CONWELL 


| Staff Writer 


This past Friday, the allure of 
classical music drew students 
into the glossy and newly reno- 
vated Office of Multicultural Af- 
fairs, but the true gem, Renee 


| Stout, was slightly better hidden. 
| After deftly navigating the maze 


of corridors, one could finally dis- 
cover Stout, Hopkins’s world re- 
nowned artist in residence, who 
had set up her presentation in a 
small lecture room at the back of 
the building. 

After a fawning introduction 
that encompassed everything from 
Stout's BFA earned at Carnegie 
Mellon in 1980 to her international 
showcasing in cities such as Mos- 
cow and London, Stout lectured 
against a Powerpoint backdrop of 
her both “non-objective and recre- 
ational” paintings and sculptures. 


She opened with a laugh and de- 
clared, “I want you all to relax so 
I can relax,” setting the tone for 
the rest of the lecture. Stout pro- 
claimed that the work featured in 
her presentation represented the 
“playful aspect” of art, something 
alluded to by her whimsical yet 
down-to-earth nature. 

Several problems plagued the 
showcase: Technical malfunctions 
prevented the slides from follow- 
ing a chronological order and a 
glare from the light made some 
of the slides difficult to see. Nev- 
ertheless, Stout managed to guide 
the audience through her devel- 
opment as an artist and reveal to 
us her inner loves and fears via 
her alter ego, the “root worker.” 

For example, Stout introduced 
her artistic training and inspira- 
tions to the audience through 
“Three Wings and Grits,’ a 3 by 
5 acrylic on wood impression. 
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Artist-in-residence Renee: Stout employs artistic techniques to turn trash into treasure. 


a 


She adapted her assemblage-in- 
spired technique, in which seem- 
ingly everyday objects are made 
into art, and explored the roots 
of her African American heritage 
through her study of the work of 
Joseph Cornell and Betye Sarr. A 
rust-corrupted, yellow painted 
“FOOD” sign served as the focal 
point from which Stout’s piece 
grew. This sign itself is reflec- 
tive of the forces which shaped 
Stout’s raw talent: Jobless and 
graduated, Stout found her only 
career option to be work with a 
sign painter. Such experience 
was the basis for her later interest 
and focus on sign painting. 

The next slide epitomized 
some of Stout's artistic theories 
and practices. Stout advocates 
the legitimacy of children’s and 
untrained artists’ work; she be- 
lieves that the freedom to both 
“make-believe” and utilize the 
imagination is the only true pa- 
rameter for art. Her “Device,” a 
conglomeration of electric plugs, 
old television screens and other 
“found objects” meant to “stop a 
man from lying,” clearly displays 
this ideology. 

Stout showed an almost su- 
perstitious faith in the determin- 
istic nature of certain elements 
surrounding her work. In “De- 
vice,” Stout attached a picture of 
a man’s head, enclosed in a jar, 
as a visceral allusion to the lying, 
man, only to later discover that 
the curves in the jar caused the 
man’s mouth to move as if it were 
talking. The audience listened 
avidly to the artist’s recounting 
of this apparently supernatural 
coincidence, and Stout testified 
that such “happy accidents” are 
found frequently in her work. 

In another piece, Stout utilized 


old paper as her canvas in order to 


artificially age her depictions. The 
artist offered a story about the 
work’s creation: After complet- 
ing the drawing, she noticed that 
when she held the paper up to the 
light, there was a clearly distin- 


h 


guishable hand print preserved in 
the middle of the paper. This hand 
print belonged to one of her clos- 
est friends, who had given her the 
paper and passed away the previ- 
ous week. The gasps of all specta- 
tors testified to both the impact of 
Stout’s story and her impressive 
story-telling skills. 

This almost spiritual relation- 
ship between Stout and her art 
was again reflected in her next 
piece, entitled “A Sordid Desire.” 
This title is a pun on assorted 
candles, which Stout often buys 
at a spiritual supply store and 
which are based on the supersti- 
tious practice of burning candles 
over a note to a loved one. Such 
an intended reference evokes 
feelings of love and obsession. 

The next few pieces featured 
depictions of her alter ego. Stout of- 
ten works on interiors in which her 
alter ego exists, conveying a sense 
of personality through the display 
in the environment. The slide fea- 
tured a store with Stout's signs, 
paintings and sketches, which 
showcased various figments of her 
imagination. She also presented a 

slide of a hand afflicted with medi- 
cal stigmata, which is supposedly 
indicative of a natural healer. This 
piece demonstrates the cathartic 
release that Stout finds through 
her artwork. ; 
Stout closed her lecture with 
a Powerpoint presentation titled 
“Root Worker's Day,” which il- 
lustrated her alter ego's strenu- 
ous schedule. The purpose of this 
presentation was to encourage 
Hopkins students by means of an 
electronic advertisement played 
on the library display screens, to 
embrace campus diversity with 
a sophisticated manner neces- 
sary in civil society. Throughout 
her residency, Renee Stout has 
employed her art to encourage 
self-examination, self-empower- 
ment and self-healing, as well as 
to teach the Hopkins community 
about racial representation and 
the human element of art. 
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(ityLit Festival celebrates local and national talent 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The CityLit Festival had the 
central hall of Enoch Pratt Free 
Library more crowded than the 
books on its shelves. Proud par- 
ents were there snapping pictures 
of their middle school children 
who had received recognition for 
their writing. Baltimore citizens 
meandered through the maze of 
tables, eager to support local writ- 
ers. And people from all over had 
come to hear published writers 
read some of their work or partici- 
pate in a panel discussion. 

Although the day was adver- 
tised as “a celebration of the lit- 
erary arts,” it also celebrated a 
different kind of art as it began 
with a performance by the New 
Handel Children’s Choir. 

CityLit Teens and Maryland 
Young Writers’ Contest winners 
took the stage to read their win- 
ning pieces. While the seated 
crowd was mostly comprised of 
parents, all who were wander- 
ing around the central hall could 
hear the flowery spoken word of 
prose and poetry. “Poetry Out 
Loud” finalists were also among 
the readers. 

The central hall was the most 
crowded of all the designated 
rooms for the CityLit Festival 
as all types of literary art were 
showcased on display tables. 
Designated the “Literary Market- 
place,” one could find books by 
local authors or free bookmarks 
from organizations supporting 
the literary arts. 

Throughout the day, in vari- 
ous rooms of the library, discus- 
sion panels featuring various 
authors were held. The panel 
for “Lifelong Literature: Literary 
Later in Life” was moderated by 
Marc Steiner of WEAA-FM. 

Various authors discussed the 
problems associated with being a 
published author at an older age. 


The idea of ageism was brought " 


up, as some of the authors on 
panel felt that they were too eas- 
ily categorized by their age, just 
as other literature is defined as 
“women’s literature” or “A frican- 
American literature.” Such titles, 
they felt, were not only restrain- 
ing, but also inaccurate. The pan- 
el ended ona strong note with the 
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Junot Diaz, the Pulitzer Prize winning author of The Brief Wondrous Life of Oscar Wao, signed autographs at the Festival. 


mention of Dylan Thomas's poem 
“Do Not Go Gentle Into That 
Good Night,” in which Thomas 
reflects on facing the end of one’s 
life with strength and dignity. 

Writing Seminars professor 
Jessica Anya Blau was among 
the various authors on the panel 
for “First Books, New Authors,” 
which was moderated by the Bal- 
timore Sun’s Nancy Johnston. Al- 
though the topics covered were 
fairly standard, such as the trials 
of getting published, it was worth 
attending because of the variety 
of talent that was showcased. The 
authors who spoke each had ex- 
periences writing for a different 
genre; works ranged from pre- 
teen to children’s books as well as 
a collection of short stories and a 
memoir-esque novel. 

The highlights of the day 
were two mid-afternoon read- 
ings which proved to be the main 
draw for the festival. Poet and 
novelist Mark Doty, the winner 
of the 2008 National Book Award 
for Poetry, took the stage for 
nearly an hour, reading several 
selected works and then partici- 
pating in a question-and-answer 
session. 


a bear trap sprung on the un- 
suspecting hiker who suddenly 


finds himself confronted with in- 

tense physical pain. 

__ The best way to listen to this 
music is with the volume down 

_low so that it may be safely ig- 

_nored. In the background, it 
_ doesn’t cause so much harm. 





The greatest strength of main- 
tream music, and perhaps its 


Although introduced as a poet 
who “wrestle[d] the meaning 
out of struggle,” Doty’s poems 
weren't nearly that intimidating. 
Topics included Easter Sunday, 
being kissed by a goat, a beauty 
shop caught on fire and a turtle 
being harassed by children. 
However, from such seemingly 
benign topics, Doty was able to 
craft incredibly poignant poems. 

Doty’s positive attitude trans- 
ferred to the question-and-an- 
swer session. He expressed great 
hopes for not only the future of 
poetry (which he saw heading 
on an eclectic path) but also the 
future of gay rights. He smiled 
wistfully as he recounted his re- 
cent wedding to his husband, in 
which he cried throughout the 
ceremony. 

2008 Pulitzer Prize Winner for 
Fiction, Junot Diaz, had the largest 
turnout of the day. Authors who 
had recently been discussing their 
own work filtered in through the 
doors of the auditorium, electing 
to stand against the walls to hear 
the author of The Brief Wondrous 
Life of Oscar Wao speak. 

Diaz spoke just as he writes: 


tives and colloquialisms from 
his Domincan Republic roots. 
However, there was something 
disarming in how he presented 


himself: a mix between a humble | 


closet-nerd and a confident writ- 
er. Between his readings, he hada 
pleasant interchange with the au- 
dience, impressed with both the 
number of authors and the num- 
ber of youth who had come to hear 
him speak. In both his reading and 


his spoken ramblings, Diaz had | 


the audience in hysterics. 

At the CityLit Festival, it was 
easy to become absorbed in the 
pages and stories of other au- 
thors. Sitting back and listening 
to some of the multiple read- 
ings was one way, and certainly 
a very common one, to partici- 
pate in the festival. However, it 
should not be ignored that the 
CityLit Festival also took various 
forms of literary art and brought 
it to one place, consolidating both 
regionally and nationally ac- 


- knowledged literature. For aspir- 


ing authors or just book fanatics, 
the festival brought literature to 
an accessible level, achieving its 
prime goal of celebrating the arts 








fo| The idea of a supergroup 


_ sign me up! 
_ But some things just don’t go 
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speech mottled with exple- in Baltimore. 
debut album could fairly be de- 
ARTIST scribed as bland. 2 
e e 
Tinted Windows when singer Hanson teamed up 
ALBUM with Fountains of Wayne bass- 
: : ist Adam Schlesinger. They soon. 
Tinted Windo WS brought Smashing Pumpkins 
LABEL guitarist James Tha and Cheap 
Trick drummer Bun E. Carlos 
S-Curve Records into the fold. 
eee listenable, even enjoyable, but 
April 21 ; 2009 there’s no new ground covered 


tends to excite music fans. 


What's not to love? The best 
| musicians from a few of my fa- 


vorite bands coming together 
to create something new? Sure, 


| together: You wouldn’t eat sushi 





Hanson shouldn't make 


particularly bad music, but their | 


with chocolate sauce, and Taylor 
music 





with Cheap Trick. 
That sounds like a harsh 
judgment, and perhaps it is an 


overstatement of the case of the 


newest supergroup on the scene, 
Tinted Windows. — 
The band doesn’t serve up 












Tinted Windows came about 


As a whole, the album is 


here. The tracks are catchy and 


have great hooks, typical of 


Schlesinger in 
his Fountains of 
Wayne work (we 
all had “Stacy’s 
Mom” stuck in 


our heads for a 
few months). 


But with 
Fountains of 
Wayne, we also 
got good lyrics. 
The same cannot 
be said for Tinted 








too hot for me, etc. We 
all before. — 
If that’s not boy- 





= 








Windows. Most songs retread the - 
common pop-music territory of 
love: it’s good, it’s bad, that girls ing 
‘ve heard it 
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Baltimore brothers spotlight 


Senior Week in indie film 


INDIE FILM, From B3 
different universities to gain 
publicity. “We're taking out film 
directly to the people, without 
any studio help,” Ryan said. 

Stopping at 20 schools in the 
month of April alone will surely 
get the word around. Though it’s 
still early in the tour, the reaction 
to the film has been good. 

“1 wasn’t sure how [students] 
would respond [to the film] be- 


| cause it’s not raunchy humor ... 
| but we’ve had an incredible re- 





_ solo to show off Iha’s talent, but 
it’s short and doesn’t fit with the 





sponse because the characters 
are really rich. I think college 


| students want something of more 


substance,” Ryan said. He added 
that audiences have loved that 
the movie's voice is original and 
that “the humor is biting.” 
Students are also curious to 
find out how the film-makers 


| made their film with so few re- 


sources. The question-and-an- 
swer portion that Ryan and Matt 
conduct after the film’s screening 
has gotten a lot of attention, last- 
ing up to two hours. 

“It’s growing because they 
want to know how to do this 
without money or resources,” 
Ryan said. 

“The Graduates was made on 
the astoundingly small budget of 
$95,000. The film-makers “begged, 
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borrowed and stole. We fought for 
deals for the equipment, housing, 
food, transportation. ... We cajoled 
our way out of paying full Price 
for everything down to the smal]. 
est necessities like toilet paper” 
Ryan said in their press release 
booklet. But what really made this 
film such a success was the pas- 
sion of the film-makers. 

Ryan majored in journalism in 
college, but his enthusiasm has 
always been for film. He would 
sneak into his school’s editing 
rooms to edit his own work and 
get as much experience as pos- 
sible. As someone who has suc- 
ceeded purely on passion, Ryan 
gives a few words of advice for 
those in similar positions. 

“Be prepared to hustle and be 
prepared to fight for your film,” 
he told the News-Letter. “If you 
can afford to go to film school, 
you shouldn’t. You should take 
that money to make movies. It 
will make you a better film-mak- 
er and teach you what to do and 
what not to do. Nothing can beat 
experience.” 

See The Graduates at Hopkins 
on Saturday at 7 p.m. in Shriver 
Hall with a Q&A session to follow, 
Download the soundtrack for free 
at —http://www.thegraduatesmovie, 
com/music (code is BLUEJAYS). 





The Graduates follows a group of high school grads on their Senior Week beach trip. 


Taylor Hanson on lead vocals ce- 
ments Tinted Windows’ place in 
the pop genre. His limited-range 
voice just doesn’t work for any 
other style. 

The first single off the album 
is “Kind of a Girl,” a track that’s 
undeniably catchy but not too 
exciting. Like much of the al- 
bum, the song is reminiscent 
of British invasion-style pop 
(closer to the Kinks than the 










Beatles). — 





It’s not that the song is bad, but 


it’s not good or innovative either. 


The band tries to insert a guitar 


There are” 
only two songs 
_on the self-titled 








than most of the rest of the al- 
bum. ies 

In the next track, the pace 
picks right back up with “Can’t 
Get a Read on You.” The tempo. 
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WJHU jams to make bonds and break records: Sequels to dominate the 


By GREG SGAM 
~ wy NV 
Staff Writer rah 


This week, a variety 
sic could be heard 
from the Mattin Center as the 
Six Day Jam Session, sponsored 
by WJHU, got underway. 
Session, which takes 
the SDS room and is s 
from Monday to 
will mark the longest continuous 
Jam session in history, breaking a 
Guinness world record n 


ot mu- 
emanating 


The 
place in 
et to last 
this Sunday, 


“ and pro- 
viding everyone involved w ith a 
great story to tell. 

The Session attempts to raise 
donations from students and on- 
line contributors and will give all 
proceeds to OrchKids, a program 
created by the Baltimore S\ mpho- 
ny Orchestra that provides chil- 
dren going to school in an urban 
environment with the chance to 
partake in musical education. An 
anonymous donor has offered to 
match every dollar donated up to 
$10,000, affording Johns Hopkins 
University and members of the 
surrounding community a fan- 
tastic chance to help underprivi- 
leged youths. 

All students are invited to 
play during the Session, which 
runs 24 hours a day. Additionally, 
many bands and student groups 
are scheduled for specific time 
slots. On Monday, for example, 
musicians led a drum circle from 
7 p.m. to 9 p.m., inviting all vol- 
unteers to contribute. A plethora 
of bands, from the Baltimore area 
and otherwise, are scheduled to 
keep the Session going constant- 
ly. 

Even before opening the door, 
one can see signs of welcome plas- 
tered outside the building. Upon 
entering, advertisements for 
the Session dominate the space, 
and a desk littered with flyers 
and energy drinks immediately 
comes into view. Shirts that fea- 
ture the silhouette of a guitarist 
set against the word “DAY,” re- 
peated six times, are on sale. The 
sounds of beats, riffs and chords 
draw the visitor down the hall- 
way*and toward the SDS room. 


Signs reading “Open Jam!” and 
“Grab an Instrument!” command 
the bystander to create any music 
he or she possibly can. Maracas, 
recorders and multi-colored ka- 
ZOOS are only a few of the instru- 
ments available to grab-and-play 

Inside the feature room, a feel- 
ing of exuberance and fun pre- 
vails. Rockstar energy drinks line 
the right wall, enclosed by tables 
of those working the event. To 
the left lies the makeshift stage: 
a drum set, grand piano and col- 
lection of amplifiers surrounded 
by chairs and music stands 

Whoever is currently per- 
forming stands within this musi- 
cal circle. The walls are adorned 
with visual artwork, a feature 
that compliments the fun atmo- 
sphere of the Session extremely 
well. 

In order to truly capture the 
sense of excitement and dedi- 
cation for the Jam Session, one 
need look no further than the 
WJHU radio staff who work the 
event. Jessica Tuan, head music 
director on the executive board 
for WJHU Radio, could not be 
happier. “We've had people 
come in and play anything,” 
Tuan said excitedly, “from trom- 
bone to bass guitar to piano.” 
When a group of pre-freshmen 
visited the Session, she thought 
they would receive a “skewed 
view of Hopkins,” in that the 
University is never this fun — a 
cynical comment, perhaps, but 
one indicative of the joy brought 
about by the Session. 

For the music director, one of 
the positive effects of the Ses- 
sion is that it allows “people 
who don’t have musical talent 
to join in,” bringing together 
students and community mem- 
bers through the uniting force 
of music. 

Perhaps the most reward- 
ing moment so far occurred on 
Tuesday, when students from 
OrchKids came to the Session 
and performed their music. “It’s 
really cool to show the kids that 
we're donating money too,” 
Tuan said. The performance put 
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Music Theory | students got in on the action and performed at the 6-Day Jam Session. 


a face on the charity and pro- 
vided a feeling of satisfaction to 
all those involved with the Jam 
Session. Such an event will help 
“sive kids in underprivileged 
communities after-school pro- 
grams, like an orchestra,” Tuan 
beamed. Furthermore, the event 
garners support from surround- 
ing institutions. According to 
Tuan, “one of the problems that 
we need to work on is getting 
Hopkins incorporated with the 
community.” Since the Jam Ses- 
sion brings together students 
and musicians from Peabody, 
the BSO and Hopkins for a com- 
mon cause, future cooperation 
will hopefully be better facili- 
tated. 

Many students and groups are 
embracing the 24-hour aspect of 
the Session. On Wednesday, for 
example, an “Insomnia Set” ran 
from 4 a.m. to 6 a.m. “It was cra- 
zy,” Tuan recalled warmly. The 
WJHU staff has been pleasantly 
surprised at the commitment of 
students and performers, “es- 
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pecially when people [fill] the 5 
a.m. slot,” she said. Indeed, the 
entire Session is being recorded 


and streamed online, so anyone | 
, 


can watch it — and make sure 


that the participants are jam- | 


ming the whole time. 

One band that has played 
during several time slots is 
Paragraph, a group based out of 
Staten Island, N.Y. For Joe Im- 
burgio, the band’s bassist, the 
allure of the event is two-fold: 
“to be able to say I was in the 
longest jam session’so far, is a 
pretty cool thing,” Imburgio 
said. Beyond the record-break- 
ing, however, members of Para- 
graph are happy to help Balti- 
more’s youth. After witnessing 
the OrchKids’ performance, he 
said that “actually seeing what 
we're doing this for helps so 
much.” Given the success of the 


event so far, one can safely say 


that both elements of the Ses- 
sion will leave a lasting impact 
on all those involved with the 
project. 








movie scene this Summer 


SEQUELS, From B3 

Chick flicks always tend to 
have the most predictable au- 
dience: primarily female with 
the frowning male 
accompanying his significant 
other. Unfortunately for all the 
men who strive to keep their 
better halves happy, there is no 
shortage of chick flicks being re- 
leased this summer. Katherine 
Heigl and Gerard Butler star in 
rhe Ugly Truth which looks to be 
a fairly predictable “girl and boy 
fight but secretly want to have 
passionate sex and make lots of 
babies” movie. 

Ghosts of Girlfriends Past may 
be slightly more entertaining 


occasional 





the most talent, character devel- 
opment and plot. Just like the 
novel, the film will surely be 
controversial. 

Towards the end of the sum- 
mer, several horror films will be 
making their way to the screen. 
Rob Zombie’s H2: Halloween 
2 will continue to explore the 
twisted mind of the infamous 
horror movie villain Michael 
Meyers. The second in the Hal- 
loween series remakes, an abun- 
dance of gore will keep audience 
members peeping through their 
fingers, anticipating what is to 
come next. 

Final Destination: Death Trip 
will be an interesting install- 

ment in the hor- 





with its less 
cliche __ story- 
line in which 


the ghosts of 
ex-girlfriends 
haunt a_ bach- 
elor (Matthew 
McConaughey) 
at his younger 
brother’s wed- 
ding. 

However, 
the most prom- 
ising chick 
flick of the summer appears to 
be The Proposal. Sandra Bullock 
plays a businesswoman whose 
impending visa expiration forc- 
es her to make a life-changing 
decision: In order to avoid being 
deported to Canada, she must 
force her assistant (Ryan Reyn- 
olds) to marry her. 

Comedies are probably the 
films that span the largest base 
of appeal. An epic story of two 
hunter-gatherers banished 
from their tribe takes a non-tra- 
ditional look at our ancestors 
in Year One. Jack Black and new 
comedic star Michael Cera star 
in this offbeat new comedy. 

Jodi Picoult’s best-selling 
novel is brough to life with the 
film adaptation of My Sister’s 
Keeper. Of all the summer films 
to have received extensive pub- 
licity, this may be the one with 


Keep in mind the 
smaller indie films 

if you want to get 
away from the high- 
resolution explosions 
and mediocre dialogue. 


ror movie se- 
ries, as it will 
be shown in 
3-D. This will 
only amplify 
the cheap scare 
tactics com- 
monly found in 
these films. 

However, 
it is not al- 
ways the films 
that receive 
the most publicity or that have 
the highest-grossing opening 
weekends that are the most 
note-worthy. Keep in mind the 
smaller indie films if you want 
to get away from the high-reso- 
lution explosions and mediocre 
dialogue. 

The question for all these 
summer movies is: Do any of 
them have what it takes to lure 
people away from the sunshine 
and into the movie theater? 

There are certainly some 
promising titles and intrigu- 
ing trailers, but whether any 
of them will be worth the $10 
it costs to see a movie cannot 
yet be determined. It’s always a 
gamble when it comes to choos- 
ing a movie, but it’s a safe bet 
that there will be at least one 
film this summer that is worth 
seeing. 
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pring Fair can be a mad- 


pare yourself for a lot of “crow- 


find yourself rushing to the 
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Your guide to surviving Spring Fair 


dening thing. Suddenly, 

there is a lot of stuff to 

do, eat and buy on cam- 

pus. Soon, pre-meds 
start to look like carnies and you 
realize that it has been two days 
and all you've eaten is fried Ore- 
os and chicken- 


on-a-stick 

You find 
yourself — star- 
ing up at the 


sky, tearing out 
your hair shouting, “What is this 
madness?” Suddenly, Spring Fair 
is not so fair after all. 
Fortunately, it doesn’t have to 
be like this. With a little plan- 
ning, Spring Fair can be an enjoy- 
able experience for all. 
rhe first thing to do is to pre- 


Claustrophobes beware: Spring Fair gets very crowded! 


Nian Verzosa ‘OS Viktoriya London ‘os Miriam Guzman 


Emma Brodie 
Fmma’s Dilemma 





dation.” For the duration of this 
lovely weekend, you will be 
battling your way to previously 
unoccupied corners of campus. 
You'll find yourself at a loss for 
toilet paper in all of the public 
bathrooms. You will constantly 
see people who 
clearly don’t go to 
this school walk- 
ing around as 
if they own the 
place. 

It’s good to just embrace this 
as a truth right off the bat. If 
you can’t handle large crowds, it 
doesn’t mean you have to avoid 
Spring Fair: | would acclimate to 
the new climate slowly, first in 15 
minute doses, then in half-hour 
segments and so on and so forth 
until you can 
stand to wait on 
line long enough 
to get some food! 

My second 
tip is to budget. 
Spring Fair is a 
money sink if 
you're not careful. 
It starts with the 
super cute market 
full of discount 
designer bags and 
jeans ... and cute 
crafty jewelry 
and 100 percent 
silver toe rings 
that dye your toes 
turquoise ... and 
pot holders with 
your name on it 
.. Pretty soon you 
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ATM, paying the ATM fee 
you never would normally 
have stood for, and spend- 
ing millions of dollars on 
useless chotchkies all be- 
cause you have been taken 
in by Spring Fair Madness 
(SFM). 

The food is also some- 
thing that you need to be 
aware of. There is a lot of it 
and the exhaustion hits fast 
and hits hard, making you 
feel nauseated from the ini- 
tial blast, but then it causes 
salivating hunger and thirst 
in the second. 

Soon, you'll find yourself 
sprawled on the grass sur- 
rounded by plates and plates 
of food, food, food. Trust me: 
This is not something you 
want. At this point, you will 
be very, very sunburned and 
the combination of bad food 
and bad sun can lead to ex- 
cessive upchucking. 

Another downfall of Spring 
Fair is unexpected sun exposure. 
I would like to take this point to 
reinforce the widely known, but 
little embraced, fact that you can 
still get burned on overcast days. 

So, here is how you avoid the 
pitfalls of Spring Fair. 

#1. Stay hydrated and be pre- 
pared to face a lot of sweaty peo- 
ple who will be touching you at 
all times, invading your personal 
space and raising your body 
heat. You don’t want to pass out 
at Spring Fair, because you will 
probably be trampled. 
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Spring Fair food can be a bit overwhelming. 





#2. Allot yourself a spending 
limit per day. Do what it takes to 
adhere to this budget, even if it 
means putting your credit card 
inside of a giant ice cube. Yes, I 
know that it is hard to resist the 
impulse to eat your body weight 
in fried food, but trust me, that’s 
money, and years of your life, 
that you can never get back. 

#3. Wear sunblock. 

It may not be fair, but Spring 
Fair isn’t always the fairy tale we 
would like it to be. Fortunately, 
with a little moderation, SFM can 
be avoided. So go out there and 
Spring responsibly! 
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Helpful Hints 
When Maneuvering the 
Beer Garden 
(How to enter the 


restricted zone below 
the age of 21): 


1. Procure a fake: Spend absurd amounts of money. 


2. Make friends with the upperclassmen. Borrow, beg or buy your of. 
age friends’ entrance bracelets. 


3. Procure a fake: Older, look-alike siblings are possibly a good re- 
source in this field, especially if you have limited cash. 


4. Pull an Odysseus. Hang from the belly of a sheep, crawl straight 
past the guards. Disclaimer: Make sure you start your festivities be- 
fore this trick for best effect. 


5. As noted in last week’s edition, minimal clothing can sometimes be 
productive when engaging in such illicit endeavors. 


6. Distract the security. Hire the entertainer’s club. 


7. Utilize our illustrious University’s lab facilities to create a “chame- 
leon cloak.” You won't be able to see yourself while wearing it, but the 
security won't either. 


8. Call HERO on your “friend” in the garden. Use their navy uniforms 
as protection until inside the Gardens. Walk away. 


9. Involve the CS majors. 
10. Procure a fake: By any means necessary. It’s your best bet. 


Remember underage alcohol consumption is illegal and 


dangerous. Carry your rape whistle at all times. 
— Amy Conwell 
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“Chicken-on-a-stick and 
turkey legs because they’re 
huge and delicious and I 
can eat a million of them 
so quickly that I don’t 
even realize I’m full until 
I’m done. And I love them.” 


“Funnel cake! No doubt 

about it! I don’t think 

I can tell you why it’s my 

favorite, but just thinking 

about the combination of 
the fluffy inside, the crispy 
outside with really sweet, 

- really light powdered sugar 
that covers everyone around 
you when you are trying 
to eat it makes me super 

= excited for Spring Fair!” 


Aries: (March 21 - Ap 
Don't worry if your significant ~ 
other hasn't called in a few days. _ 
_ They’re probably just sleeping _ 
_ with somebody else. No biggie. 


“Pad Thai, because it’s $5, 
it’s one meal that lasts me 
the whole day and it’s an 
excuse to leave the library 
to check out Spring Fair.” 


“My favorite Spring Fair 
food is the fried Oreos 
because you can’t go wrong 
with cookies and cake 
batter.” 


“Crab cakes, because it 
Saves me from the ordeal 
of picking out the crab 
meat myself I'd rather 
just buy the crab cake 
and save my energy for 
more strenuous activities, 
like drinking at the Beer 
Garden.” 


Most festivals taking place in the spring derive from the Spring Equinox. Some of these 
festivals, such as Nawruz, the Persian New Year, connote that a new beginning has ar- 
rived, as is befitting for a time of year marked by flowers and births. The concept of birth 
is employed in many springtime festivals as well. Eggs are used in many holidays, such 
as Easter, to represent the new life that spring brings into being. In the Ukraine, women 
would decorate the eggs with pictures depicting things they wished upon themselves and 
their loved ones for the coming year. Seeds are also often a part of spring festivities. 


Mardi Gras and Carnival are two of the most fun ways to celebrate spring. These holidays 
have developed into city-wide parties in New Orleans and Rio de Janeiro, respectively, 
Both are held to celebrate the last chance to have fun before Lent begins. These fun events 
always include costumes, floats, dancing and a healthy dose of sinful fun. 


the spring 
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there are festivals every spring to celebrate the arrival of the 
ees, This is the one festival that is purely in existence to cel- 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Quentin and Sam 


During readin 
hours a day. ; so ate will be sleeping 8 












But that's okay, because 
I will sleep vicariously 
through Quentin. 





T will not be sleeping. 









Don’t Believe Everything on TV By Jessica Shiao 

Arnold from The Magic School Bus 

eats it. That show teaches you real 
things. 


I'm going to try carrot and 
seaweed! 




















Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


April showers bring... 
... wetness 





By Jane Yee 












pacer DNA is supposed 

to take up space between 
genes, not as a space 

filler comic. I feel used. 





Reader’s Cartoon Submit your idea(s) to cartoons@jhunewsletter.com 





Challenging Sudoku(s) 
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By Jane Yee Bootlegged Copy of Kant’s 


Newest Work Considered a 
“Disappointing Prequel” 


ig news all you tran- 

scendental __ idealists 

out there: the rumors 

on the various blogs 

have been confirmed. 
A new Kant work has been dis- 
covered! 

The new text was appar- 
ently stolen from Immanuel’s 
residence and posted on the In- 
ternet, accompanied by a very 
rough cut of him acting out var- 
ious especially convoluted sec- 
tions — unfortunately without 
special effects. 

I will choose not to report 
on the specifics as I would not 
like to fall prey to the same fate 
that my counterpart at foxnews. 
com did, due to his early review 
of “X-Men Origins: Wolverine” 
— however, I will share my 
thoughts on the film. 

Terrible casting, Seren Ki- 
erkegaard was clearly the bet- 
ter choice for Wolverine — he 
already has the sideburns. 

As far as Gambit goes, who 
is more Cajun, 
horny and un- 
reliable than 
Nietzsche, hon- 
estly! (As far as 
the upcoming 
Magneto volume, my choice for 
the title role is Plato due to his 
magnetic personality.) 

Kant’s rendering was ille- 
gally posted on various servers 
equipped with all of your favor- 
ite bootlegged material, includ- 
ing an early cut of the upcom- 
ing Star Trek in which the role of 
Scotty was still be played by Da- 
vid Hume and the Russian and 
the role of Chekhov by the late 
Russian play wright himself (the 
trilingual production was vir- 
tually incomprehensible due to 
Chekhov’s Russian and Hume’s 
inaudible Scottish) as well as 
Freud’s newest volume that’s 
been in the works for nearly 80 
years, Civilization and its Dis- 
contented Sexual Drives toward 
the Taboo of the Pleasure Principle 
in terms of the Interpretation of 


Jeremy Bremer 


Kierkegaard’s Smile 


Dream of the Fragmented Case of 
Hysteria of Dora which sheds light 
upon the Joke and its Relation to 
the Unconscious, as narrated and 
adapted to the stage from Ham- 
let by Anton Chekhov, starring 
Hugh Jackman as Wolverine 
and Simon Pegg as Scotty (most 
commentators who witnessed 
the early screening commented 
that the title screen alone took 
up two thirds of the cinematic 
experience; they also com- 
plained that the projectionist 
turned the pages at a “snail's 
pace”). 

Complaints about Freud’s 
new text aside (nothing can top 
his early stuff as far as 1 am con- 
cerned), some controversy has 
been stirred up due to the re- 
cent release of a new Treading of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit: 

Why this text is Shit when read 
in Classical Greek. 

The book’s authors, billed 
simply as Arlkay Arxmay and 
Riedrichfay Gelsenay with erro- 
neous editing 
by V.I. Lenin, 
uncovers that 
when read in 
classical Greek, 
the text is actu- 
ally quite funny and addresses 
philosophical issues such as 
staying between the lines when 
coloring with Crayola’s new- 
est crayon “the Terminator,” 
the importance of Gerber baby 
food, the relationship between 
consciousness and perception 
in the articulation of unintel- 
ligible ideas in the aesthetic 
terms of gibberish, as well as 
instructions as to how to hawk 
a good loogie. 

Word is that Kant is already 
preparing a response to Hegel’s 
current ideas written in Aramaic 
starring Hugh Jackman and Ian 
McKellen, along with Christian 
Bale as the Sociopathic Super- 
hero that Murders Other Part- 
ners in His Firm, before travel- 
ing back in time to play a pair 
of twins. 


News-Letter Crossword 





3 Newly elected SGA president. 
4" looks flat and interesting." 
9 ___ fat cells burn energy in the cold. 


11 Cartoon by EMD. 


13 Asian fusion restaurant. 


14 Has a dilemma. 


15 Black Dog, Red Dog poet. 


DOWN 
1 Cross Sum Game. 


2 Hopkins physicist that studied stars cooler than the sun. 
5 Com/ .com plagiarism prevention. 


Social messaging utility. 


Canceled for next semester. 


Sponsor of Six Day Jam. 
Empty lot in Charles Village. 


6 
7 
8 Study place that is not the library. 
0 
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By NICOLE ANGELI 


For the News-Letter 


Leaders from Baltimore and 
other parts of Maryland are unit- 
ing to restore the Chesapeake 
Bay and associated rivers and 
wetlands. The Chesapeake Bay 
watershed is one of the largest 
and most ecologically important 
of its kind in the United States. 

The watershed has been under 
increasing threat for decades due 
to pollution, development and 
overfishing, among other things. 

These leaders, which include 
Maryland Governor Martin 
O’Malley and Baltimore Mayor 
Sheila Dixon, have put forth a vi- 
sion for rescuing a large part of 
the water system around Balti- 
more City, the middle branch of 
the Patapsco River. 

As a result, the southern gate- 
way to Baltimore is currently ex- 
periencing a transformative pro- 
cess towards a goal few Hopkins 
students can imagine: being able 
to swim in the harbor. 

The vision is to “restore the 
Middle Branch to fishable and 
swimmable levels by 2020 and 
protect and restore wildlife habi- 
tat to historic conditions.” 

This is a lofty goal in the Mid- 
dle Branch Master Plan, a com- 
prehensive framework to restore 
the waters that run under I-695, 
I-895 and underneath the bay of 
I-95 entering the city. 

Wetlands are a unique envi- 
ronmental commodity because 
they allow water run-off to be 
filtered, like a kitchen Brita sys- 
tem. If the 900 acres of the wa- 
tershed are restored to wetland 
conditions, they would be able 
to support native vegetation and 
animals like crabs and oysters, 
turning the harbor into an eco- 
logical cleaning system. 

Baltimore is encompassed by 
Watershed 263, an area of land 
that can be thought of as a sponge 
that soaks up precipitation, such 
as rain and snow. A sponge can 
also be wrung outinto a sink, and 
the sink is the Baltimore Harbor. 

The Harbor currently collects 
our water runoff, which has neg- 
atively affected the Bay enough 
for it to be categorized as a Cat- 
egory 1 watershed “in need of 
restoration” under the guidelines 
of the Maryland Department of 
the Environment. 

Funding and support must 
come in environments of seri- 
ous commitment. “For years, this 
was an area that was unclean, 

unkempt and unsafe,” O’Malley 
said in a 2008 press release. 

“Very soon, it will be a place 
to learn about the environment, 
to spot wildlife and enjoy out- 
door recreation using some of 
our state’s beautiful natural re- 








sources,” O'Malley said. 

The Chesapeake Bay Founda- 
tion (CBF) gave the Chesapeake 
Bay, which is far larger than our 
own Baltimore Harbor, a grade of 
D in 2009. 

This assessment categorized 
13 different areas of wetland 
health, of which nitrogen levels, 
dissolved oxygen, water clar- 
ity and oyster and shad presence 
all scored grades of F. This score 
represents no change from the 
rating given to the Chesapeake 
last year. 

The Chesapeake Bay is fed by 
the Patapsco River, which has 
two Baltimore Harbor branches: 
the Inner Harbor and the Middle 
Branch. The Middle Branch is 
more southern, shallower and 
more conducive to major wetland 
restoration. 

The means by which habitat 
restoration of the Middle Branch 
of the Potomac Rivers will be 
achieved involves collaboration 
between many Baltimore City, 
Maryland state and institutional 
research centers. These organi- 
zations value the Middle Branch 
because it can be restored into a 
viable wetland. 

As an urban ecosystem, Bal- 
timore uses a “patch dynamic” 
framework for urban design and 
planning. Imagine that Balti- 
more city is a quilt: Each square 
of the quilt is your local park, 
city block or residential area. 


The Middle Branch of the Patapsco River, part of the Chesapeake Bay watershed, 
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The stiching that separates these 
squares represents the sidewalks 
or roads. Just as the stitches hold 
the patches of the quilt together, 
these urban boundaries and buf- 
fers are what hold the patches in 
an urban watershed together. 

Encouragingly, the Chesa- 
peake Bay scored an overall B+ in 
the specific category of “forested 
buffers.” Buffers are important 
in controlling the exchange of 
water, chemical pollutants, sew- 
age, plant debris, animals and 
humans. 

Some boundaries may be ar- 
chitectural, such as walls or foot- 
paths. Other boundaries, like 
vegetation and pebbling, allow 
water to drain into the proper 
streams and storm drains that 
move water from a watershed 
into a basin effectively and with 
minimal ecosystem stress. 

Boundary concepts are being 
taught in architectural, urban 
planning and_ environmental 
sustainability graduate courses 
at schools like Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

However, the problem of pol- 
lution, which influences nitrates, 
dissolved oxygen and water clar- 
ity, is not being effectively regu- 
lated, according to the Chesa- 
peake Bay Foundation. 

At the April 16 press confer- 
ence in which the CBF revealed 
the 2009 Chesapeake Bay rating, 
representation from the U.S. En- 





New technique follows fates of stem cells 


By NEIL NEUMANN 
Staff Writer 


A team of researchers from the 
School of Medicine has created a 
novel way to image stem cells for 
transplantation therapies. 

The inability to track stem 
cells after they have been im- 
planted into the body has been a 
major stumbling block to advanc- 
ing the medical use of the prom- 
ising cells. 

The problem is simple: How do 
you know whether the stem cells 
you have transplanted have actu- 
ally gone where they were sup- 
posed to? If a scientist generates 
pancreatic cells to treat diabetes, 
for example, how can she be sure 
those cells end up in the pancre- 

as? 

Live imaging techniques to 
resolve this dilemma have been 


unsuccesful to date. 

The new technique comes from 
the laboratories of Martin Pomp- 
er and Linzhao Cheng, both pro- 
fessors at the School of Medicine, 
and is published in Cell Research. 
It represents a collaborative effort 
between teams at the Institute for 
Cell Engineering and the radiol- 
ogy department. 

The researchers used two im- 
aging techniques to look at stem 
cells and how they respond to 
implantation. 

The first is bioluminescent im- 
aging, which uses a super-sen- 
sitive camera to measure light 
emitted in different colors from 
a specific chemical reaction. Cells 
can be engineered to express a 


specific bioluminescent protein 
that allows visual tracking. 

The second is positron emis- 
sion tomography (PET), which 
uses the decay of radioactive com- 
pounds to monitor the location of 
chemicals. If cells are treated with 
these radioactive compounds be- 
fore injection, they can be traced 
throughout the body. 

Both of these techniques are 
well-established for use in the 
medical and scientific communi- 
ties, making it even easier to in- 
corporate them into future clini- 
cal work with stem cells. 

This study is known as a 
“proof-of-principle” study, in 
which the researchers prove that 
a concept is feasible and could be 
used in the future. It has not been 
tested in humans and is not at the 
point of clinical trials. 

In this study, the research- 
ers used embryonic stem cells to 
track the formation of teratomas, 
a conglomeration of many differ- 
ent cell types in a cluster of cells 

in mice. 

The formation of teratomas is 
actually one of the gold-standard 
tests for identifying embryonic 
stem cells. The researchers wanted 
to see if they could easily and reli- 
ably identify stem cells in the body 
after they had been implanted. 

The goal of the study was not to 
use the stem cells to cure any dis- 
eases, but to track them instead. 
Later this technique could be ap- 
plied in a therapeutic setting. 

Tracking cells is crucial be- 
cause after implantation, the stem 


cells will need to be imaged so a_ 


“ 


ue 


physician can observe how the 
cells are doing inside the body of 
the patient. 

With this in mind, the team al- 
tered the embryonic stem cells by 
adding the bioluminescent gene 
into one set of embryonic stem 
cells, and the Herpes Simplex Vi- 
rus thymidine kinase gene into 
another set. 

The bioluminescent _ gene, 
which is found in fireflies, pro- 
duces a protein that reacts with a 
certain type of pigment to release 
light. 

Thymidine kinase reacts with 
radiolabeled compounds to release 
positrons, charged particles that 
are picked up by the PET scans. 
The researchers found that both 
bioluminescence imaging and 
PET scans can “see” the stem cells 
as they proliferate and grow over 
time. They are also able to track 
the cell movement in the body. 

Also, these methods allow 
scientists to see the cells before 
there is even detectable growth, 
since it usually takes many 
months for stems cells to form a 
palpable tumor — a big step for- 
ward for stem cells being used in 
the clinic. 

Instead of having to take pain- 
ful and potentially harmful biop- 
sies, the patients can be imaged 
harmlessly and repeatedly to 
monitor the distribution of trans- 
planted stem cells in the body. 

With these advances, the hope 
is that stem cells will reach the 
clinic sooner and be able to pass 
Food and Drug Administration 
approval more rapidly. 


“ 








is the target of a new revitalization effort. 


vironmental Protection Agency 
declined to comment on push- 
ing for more stringent legislative 
caps on pollution. 

Two programs, Revitalizing 
Baltimore and the Baltimore Eco- 


system Study, seek to provide | 


Baltimore with a comprehensive 
plan to restore it to a sustainable 


urban habitat. The Baltimore Eco- | 


system Study is only one of two 
urban ecosystems sponsored by 
the National Science Founda- 
tion’s Long-Term Ecological Re- 
search Network. 

Revitalizing Baltimore is a 
collaboration between the Unit- 


ed States Department of Agri- | 


culture Forest Service, Parks 
and People Foundation and the 
Maryland Department of Natu- 
ral Resources. 

These agencies are pushing 
for Middle Branch restoration 
on the city, state, federal and 


community levels. The Middle | 


Branch Master Plan was adopted 
in September of 2007 by the Bal- 


still on for significant change to 
occur in the waters of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. 


| vaccines are delivered 





| By ANN WANG 


Staff Writer 


Scientists at the School of 
Medicine have developed a new 
method to track how efficiently 
to the 
body. Previously it was often 
unclear how a vaccine injection 
worked in the body and whether 
it was doing what it was intended 


| to do. 


The Hopkins team has de- 
veloped the first effective and 
noninvasive method to track the 


| vaccine particles as they travel 


through your body to induce 
immunity. This may be a valu- 
able tool in the development and 
evaluation of new vaccines for in- 
fectious diseases and cancer. 
Vaccines are comprised of 


| proteins or other particles that 
| mimic the bac- 


| | disease. For in- 


| rus to stimulate 
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cal mice with an identical vac- 
cine. With all other conditions 
the same, there was significant 
variability in the amount of an- 
tigen that made it to the lymph 
nodes. The variability obviously 
becomes much greater with indi- 
vidual human patients. 

Previously, if scientists want- 
ed to track the path of a vaccine 
through blood and lymph, they 
had to extract cells from the test 
subject, label them and _ inject 
them back into the test subject 
to track their path through the 
body. 

The Hopkins team has found 
that they can use a commercially 
available iron compound, cur- 
rently used to image the liver 
during magnetic resonance im- 
aging (MRI), to noninvasively 
track vaccine delivery. 

Before inject- 





terium or virus 
that causes a 


This is the first time 


ing the vaccine, 
itis tagged with 
submicroscopic 


stance, the flu anyone has been able _ iron _ particles. 
vaccine con- Z 5 . After several 
tains weakened to visualize antigen days, MRI al- 
or killed flu vi- lows _ scientists 


capture and delivery. 
— Hyam Levitsky, 





to quantify the 
amount of iron 


your immune 

system to re- that has mi- 
spond to actual, ONCOLOGY PROFESSOR grated to the 
live flu virus. lymph nodes, 
However, _ the representing 


process of vaccination is plagued 
by low efficiency and variability. 

“The proteins that you inject 
have to be captured and gobbled 
up by cells called antigen-present- 
ing cells, which need to leave the 
skin or muscle and find their way 
to lymph nodes,” Hyam Levitsky, 
a professor in the Department of 
Oncology and one of the scientists 
who led the study, said. 

At the lymph nodes, antigen- 
presenting cells stimulate white . 
blood cells called B cells and 
T cells to make antibodies and 
mount other responses, cumu- 
lating in a successful defense 
against disease. 

“As few as 10 percent of cells 
that capture the antigen make it 
into the lymph node,” Levitsky 
said. “There’s sort of a bottleneck, 
and if you can make more cells go 


| to lymph nodes, you get a stron- 
timore City Planning Commis- | 
sion, but for now the pressure is 


ger immune response.” Addition- 
ally, responses to the vaccine can 
vary greatly between patients. 

In one experiment, research- 
ers injected genetically identi- 


the amount of vaccine success- 
fully delivered. 

“This is the first time anyone 
has been able to visualize anti- 
gen capture and delivery in a 
quantifiable way. We think this 
will have tremendous utility in 
the development of new vaccines 
and adjuvants,” Levitsky said. 
Adjuvents are compounds in- 
jected along with the vaccine that 
activate more antigen-presenting 
cells to travel to lymph nodes. 

The study was conducted in 
collaboration with Jeff Bulte, a 
professor in the Department of 
Radiology. The research team fo- 
cused their work on cancer vac- 
cines, which are currently not 
approved for use in the United 
States. “There is no reason this 
technology can’t be applied to 
other vaccines,” Levitsky said. 

He believes the method will 
be very useful in further devel- 
oping malaria and tuberculosis 
vaccines, as well as developing 
more effective adjuvants for oth- 
er vaccines. 
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Neuronal cross-talk implicated in disease 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Everyone knows that neurons 
talk to each other — that’s their 
main job. But neurons also talk to 
the cells around them. The com- 
munication between neurons and 
support cells is important for the 
healthy functioning of the brain. 
But does it play 
a role in disease 
too? 

Jeffrey Roth- 
stein, a profes- 
sor of neurology 
and _neurosci- 
ence, shows that 
the failure of 
this communi- 
cation can in- 
deed contribute 
to neurological 
illness. 

Specifically, 
his group dem- 
onstrated _ that 
neurons in amy- 
otropic lateral 
sclerosis (ALS), 
also known as 
Lou Gehrig’s 
disease, suffer 
from a_ failure 
to communicate 
with helper cells 
called _astro- ; 
cytes. The results appear in last 
week’s issue of Neuron. 

Astrocytes are support cells in 
the central nervous system that 
nourish and keep neurons alive. 
These sidekick cells also play 
crucial roles in regulating neuro- 
nal communication. 


Some neurons release a chem- 
ical called glutamate.in order to 


pass on their message to the next 
neuron. Unfortunately, if a neu- 
ron gets too excited, it releases 
too much glutamate, which is 


Astrocytes from brain tissue are stained 


toxic to cells in high doses. 
Usually, the ever-helpful as- 
trocytes would take care of the 
mess, sucking up any superfluous 
glutamate and processing it in or- 
der to keep the neurons running 
happily and healthily. But when 
this “mopping-up” mechanism 
fails, glutamate builds up until it 
starts a cascade of cell death. 





This process, which can turn 


suddenly into a death spiral for 


the entire affected organism, 
seems to be key in the advance- 
ment of several neurological dis- 
orders, including in ALS. Scien- 
tists call this process “glutamate 
excitotoxicity.” 

The cascade can be initiated 
in any number of ways, includ- 
ing cell damage, neuron degen- 
eration or toxicity. But from there 


_the pattern is the same, and the 


results are equally terrible: Dy- 


~ 
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with a fluorescent marker and shown here. 


ing neurons can no longer signal 
to astrocytes to keep them alive, 
healthy and doing their jobs. 
Rothstein’s group has shown 
that sick neurons tell astrocytes 
to kill themselves. These dy- 
ing astrocytes are less able to 
mop up excess glutamate, which 
causes further neuron death. 
These causes and effects form a 
cycle that, if un- 
checked, lead 
to the unabated 
death of many 
cells. 
Normal 
function begins 
to be impaired 
as fewer neu- 
rons are avail- 
able to complete 
the needed 
neural circuits, 
and eventually 
the majority of 
function can 
be lost due to 
this destructive 
mechanism. 
This 
ing has given 
scientists a 
strong reason 
to more closely 
study the syn- 
aptic relation- 
ships between 





astrocytes and 
rological diseases. Rothstein's 


findings suggest that disrupted — 


communication between neu- 
rons and astrocytes may be the 
factor that allows diseases to 
spread quickly and seemingly 
unstoppably. 


Further study may lead to 


find- 


neurons in neu- _ 


the discovery of how to slow or 


even stop this degenerative and 
destructive process, in the hopes 
of preserving astrocyte-neuron 
connections and brain function. 
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Controversial study Suggests Ovaries ¢ 


By CELESTE LIPKES 
Staff Writer 


Females are born with all the 
eggs they will ever have: You 
learned this in middle school bi- 
ology, again in high school and 
maybe even one more time at 
Hopkins. 

Now, however, rese 
Shanghai 
long-held 


archers in 
are challenging this 
biological doctrine. 
They claim to have taken newly- 
created egg cells from an adult 
mouse ovary, and then implant- 
ed them in another mouse that 
subsequently gave birth to a litter 
from these cells. 

The finding of newly-born ege 
cells, or oocytes, in addition to the 
older ones that had been present 
in the ovary for the mouse’s en- 
tire life, challenges the long-held 
belief that all of a mammal’s oo0- 
cytes are already developed be- 
fore she is born. 

If the researchers’ finding is 
correct — and there is substantial 
uncertainty about the accuracy of 
the new paper — it will not only 
represent a major paradigm shift 
in developmental biology, but 
might also have implications for 
infertile women seeking to have 
children. 

The accuracy of this paper, 
however, is stirring up much 
debate in the reproductive biol- 
ogy community. Despite many 
attempts made by different re- 
search groups over several de- 
cades, no scientist has ever suc- 
cessfully found newborn oocytes 
in an adult mammalian ovary. 

Researchers at the Shanghai 
Jiao Tong University report in the 
April issue of Nature Cell Biology 
that they found the new egg cells 
indirectly, by scanning the mice’s 
ovaries for vasa homolog, a pro- 
tein found in germ-line cells. 

“Vasa is a protein that acts to 
control the production of pro- 
teins in cells, a process called 
mRNA translation,” Allan Spra- 
dling, a researcher at the Carn- 
egie Institution and a professor 
at Hopkins, said. 

By looking for vasa protein 
along with other cellular markers 
in the ovary, the Shanghai group 
reported the presence of both 
newborn and older oocytes in a 
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mouse ovary. 

Spradling expressed reserva- 
tions about the Shanghai group’s 
use of vasa homolog as a marker 
for new cells. “It has often been 
used as a marker to prove a cell 
IS a germ cell. 
However, it is 
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Are women born with all of their egos? 


an generale new eggs, potentially challenging dogma 


alone in humans. Further experi- 
mental work is needed before the 
paper's findings will be support- 
ed and accepted by experts. 
Spradling and other scientists, 
are currently unconvinced that 


this research 


rr —— ll lead to new 





not specific to | : clinical devel- 
stem cells and Che chances that this opments. 
cannot reveal “The chanc- 
yrocedure wo ei eae 
the develop- I ould lead es that this pro- 
mental stage of to fertility . .. seems cedure would 
a germ cell,” he : 7 ‘ : lead to fertility 
said. remote at this point. 


After the re- 
searchers found 
the vasa-pro- 
ducing cells that 
were assumed 
to be newborn 
oocytes, 





they 

removed the cells, grew them in 
cell cultures and marked them 
with a unique fluorescent tag. 

They then injected the vasa- 
producing cells into the ovaries 
of mice whose eggs had been re- 
moved. It was hoped that these 
cells would then be fertilized and 
develop into newborn mice, thus 
proving that these new oocytes 
were fully functional eggs. — 

After mating these mice, the 
researchers found that some of 
the offspring contained the fluo- 
rescent tag — proof that these 
infant mice had originated from 
the vasa-positive germ-line cells. 

If true, the findings of this 
paper challenge biological or- 
thodoxy. However, substantial 
doubts remain in the scientific 
community over the validity of 
these new results. 

“The idea has met resistance 
because the experimental sup- 
port in the past has been poor, 
but the work has been published 
anyway, in some cases against 
the advice of reviewers, by jour- 
nals eager for news value,” Spra- 
dling said. 

It’s also difficult to assess the 
clinical implications of these re- 
sults. If newborn oocytes really 
are formed in adult ovaries, these 
cells could be preferentially tar- 
geted in fertility treatments. Pre- 
sumably, these newer cells would 
be healthier than older oocytes. 

However, it is unclear wheth- 
er these oocytes exist in mice, let 











A new study suggests new egg cells, like this one, can develop in mature ovaries. 
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in cases where 
more conven- 
tional in vitro 
fertilization is 
unsuccessful 
seems remote 
at this point,” 
Spradling said. 

“The stem cell field already 
has enough quack therapies be- 
ing pushed in foreign countries 
in the absence of any proven 
clinical benefit. I am concerned 
this will encourage someone to 
undertake risky and expensive 
medical procedures that have no 
realistic prospect of success,” he 
said. 

Until further research is com- 
pleted, the debate over female 
germ-line cells will continue. 


RESEARCHER 
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The Cassini spacecraft captured this image of Saturn's northern hemisphere on Feb. 24, 2009. Cassin/, which is operated 
by NASA’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory, is on an extended mission to study Saturn and its 61 moons. 





Bioethanol: A drain on agricultural water resources 





By AMY DUSTO 
Staff Writer 


In the United States, about 9 
billion gallons of bioethanol are 
produced each year. This 
bioethanol, derived from 
corn and other plants, is 
mixed into the gasoline 
supply to fuel cars and 
trucks across the nation. 

As a clean-burning 
alternative to oil, gaso- 
line and natural gas, bio- 
ethanol is widely seen as 
a necessary step in our 
nation’s move to sustain- 
able energy usage. It has 
been endorsed by Con- 
gress and the Obama 
Administration as part 
of a broader energy re- 
form package. 

However, a_ recent 
study from the Universi- 
ty of Minnesota reports 
that, in some regions of 
the country, the amount 
of water needed to pro- 
duce this biofuel may 
actually take a large toll 
on the environment, 
offsetting the potential 
benefits of this new tech- 
nology. 

The researchers found that a 
surprisingly large amount of wa- 
ter might be required for growing 
and harvesting the plants from 
which bioethanol is derived. 

This finding raises a new con- 
troversy about whether bioetha- 
nol is worth the impacts on our 
water resources. The study ap- 
pears in the April 15 issue of the 
journal Environmental Science and 
Technology. 

According to the study, states 
with high irrigation needs can 
take up to 2,100 gallons of water 
to produce one gallon of etha- 
nol, derived from corn. These are 
mostly states with dry, warm cli- 
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mates and arid soils that require 
pumping in large quantities of 
water for irrigation. 

California, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming are among 





the top water users. However, 
the study identified other states 
where bioethanol was produced 
using only a fraction as much 
water. 

Bioethanol is a much-touted al- 
ternative energy source support- 
ed by the Energy Independence 
and Security Act of 2007 (EISA) 
and many green advocates. Be- 
cause of its chemical makeup, it 
burns much cleaner than oil and 
oil derivatives. 

Advocates argue that energy 
harvested from plants will be 
cheaper and have less of an en- 
vironmental impact than oil and 
other petroleum products, which 
are the dominant energy source 
in the United States today. They 
argue that plants are a funda- 
mentally renewable 
resource unlike the 
Earth’s rapidly dwin- 
dling petroleum re- 
serves. 

The excessive 
water consumption 
highlighted by the 
new study is espe- 
cially problematic 
where the water used 
for irrigation and 
biorefinery comes 
from groundwater 
reserves, such as the 
Ogallala aquifer. 

The aquifier ex- 
tends through South 
Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and 
Texas, and is the 
largest underground 
water reservoir on 
the continent. 

The study finds 
that in 2008 alone, 
over 18 percent of the 
water in the Ogallala 
aquifer was used by 
these states for agri- 
cultural irrigation. 





Much of this water went specifi- 
cally for crops that were destined 
to be used for bioethanol produc- 
tion. 

This is an enormous drain on 
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one of our largest water reserves. 
Increasing ethanol production 
in this region will undoubtedly 
have significant impacts on the 
aquifer. Indeed, if ethanol is to 
become a more widespread al- 
ternative to gasoline, produc- 
tion will need to be substantially 
ramped up. 

Conversely, many states in the 
Corn Belt only consume 100 gal- 
lons or less of water for ethanol 
production, making them col- 
lectively a more efficient region 
to produce biofuels. The study’s 
authors argue that most ethanol 
production should be focused in 
these regions. 

Clearly regional differences 
must be taken into account in 
order to produce bioethanol ef- 


Ultra Low 
Sulphur 


ficiently and with minimal dam- 
age to the environment. 

The authors of the study con- 
clude that “concerted and imme- 
diate action needs to be taken in 
order to prevent a prob- 
lem shift from energy 
supply to water sustain- 
ability.” 

Irrigation needs, 
where groundwater 
is the primary source, 
tend to increase with the 
geographic expansion of 
ethanol production. 

EISA mandates. an- 
other 6 billion liters ‘of 
ethanol production ca- 
pacity by 2015, so place- 
ment of new plants is a 
point of concern. 

The study’s authors 
propose regionally 
strategic water pricing 
in order to discourage 
building new ethanol 
plants in less irrigation- 
efficient locations. 

Although geographic 
expansion of ethanol 
production is a poten- 
tially large cause of wa- 
ter depletion, most of 
the production needed 
to fulfill the EISA man- 
date — 90 percent of it, in fact 
— is already built. 

Existing biorefineries produce 
51 billion liters of ethanol a year. 
Therefore, it is imperative that 
the efficiency of these production 
sites is improved as the industry 
grows. 

In addition to conservative ir- 
rigation practices, improved corn 
genetics are another way to in- 
crease production efficiency, the 
study suggests. 

No new technology is perfect, 
and depleted water supplies may 
be an unintended consequence of 
bioethanol. We will have to find a 
way to balance our resources and 
production. soon or we may be 
forced to decide between water 
and ethanol. 
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Corn plants have provided much of the bioethanol in the U.S., but other plants are also under development. 
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Before bioethanol can be more widely used, as in this gas pump, its production must be refined. 
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History of JHU Baseball: 1976 to the present 


A look at the last 30 years of Hopkins baseball, including Blue Jay “Baseb 


By CHIP HARSH 
Staff Writer 


This is the last installment o 


f 


a three-part series focusing on the 
history of the Hopkins baseball pro- 


gram 


The final portion of this mini- 
series on the history of Hopkins 
baseball is the most prestigious 
era of success. During the seasons 
from 1976 to 2009, the team was 
Statistically dominant. In those 


33 and a half seasons, the 
Blue Jays won 895 games 
compared to 318 wins 
from 1884 to 1975. 

Since attending the 
NCAA tournament in 
1976, Hopkins has played 
the game to win. From 
1977 to 1993 the team 
qualified for MAC play- 
offs 12 times. Four of 
those seasons they ad- 
vanced to the NCAA re- 
gional playoffs, but only 
once did they make it 
to the NCAA Division 
III World Series, in 1989. 
That year was Coach Bob 
Babb’s ninth season as 
coach, and the team lost 
its first and last game of 
the tournament to N.C. 
Wesleyan, finishing in 
third place. 

The team was improv- 
ing drastically year by 
year. In the ‘80s, Babb 
began to implement an 
assortment of traditions 
and strategies that still 


benefit the program today. For 
instance, the team began travel- 
ing to warmer climates during 
spring break for games. Also, as 
far back as 1982, Babb has bragged 
about his expected incoming 
class, according to a July press 
release letter sent to the Athletic 
Department. The letters contain 
an alphabetical list concerning 
the high school career successes 
of each player. The coach, then 
sometimes referred to as Bobby 
Babb, has dedicated much time 
and effort since his tenure began 
to recruit the best baseball ath- 
letes that are Hopkins prospec- 


tive students. 


The most transcending tradi- 
tion instituted by Babb during 
his tenure is his attempt to make 
Hopkins baseball an endearing 
form of soft diplomacy during 
the Cold War. In the summer 
of 1986, Babb devised a plan to 
bring his Jays to Havana, Cuba to 


play three contests. 


The Gazette, the News-Letter 


and the Evening Sun all covered 


the daring trip to communist 


Cuba. Wayne S. Smith was an 
adjunct professor at the time at 
SAIS and helped Babb organize 
the five-day trip to the island na- 


tion. 


Smith wrote an article for 


The Evening Sun originally titled 


and its special ability to reach 
across social and political bound- 
aries. Although Hopkins only 
won one of their games in Cuba, 
they gained a special life lesson. 

At the end of the article in the 
Gazette, writer Joe Levine report- 
ed that Babb and assistant Coach 
Bree received a few boxes of ci- 
gars and an invite to return for a 
week of baseball clinics. Levine 
also signed off saying, “If only 
someone could teach the Soviets 
to play ball.” 


came to Homewood Campus in 
the fall of 1988 to play some base- 
ball games and enjoy the capi- 
talist wealth of the west. Player 
John Horner reported that the 
whole scenario was very “apoliti- 
cal” and that the two trips were 
about nothing but baseball. After 
the Soviets came to Baltimore in 
the fall, a treaty of sorts was writ- 
ten and signed by the presidents 
and directors of Hopkins and the 
Mendeleyev Institute. 

The treaty set up an exchange 
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Over the last three decades, Hopkins baseball has been one o 


A year later the Cuban AII- 
Stars came to Baltimore to play 
a game at Memorial Stadium 
and a game at Homewood Field 
— both games against the Jays. 
A long tradition of foreign trips 
had begun and since then the 
Babb has organized an interna- 
tional trip roughly every three 
years, most recently playing in 
Great Britain. 

By June 1988, someone had 
taught the Soviets how to play 
baseball. Once again the 16-man 
roster made headlines across 
Baltimore for their trip over the 
Iron Curtain to face off against 
the Mendeleyev Institute of 
Chemical Technology, Moscow, 
USSR. 

The opposing team called 
themselves the Mendeleyev Men 
and their duel with the Blue Jays 
coincided with a conference be- 
tween President Reagan and 
General Secretary Gorbachev. It 
was the first USA v. USSR base- 
ball game to be played on Rus- 
sian soil and it is reported that 
Hopkins “trounced the Soviets, 
who had only been playing for 
about a year.” However, the play- 
ers and coaching staff enjoyed an 
extended vacation of sightseeing 
and learning. 

The Mendeleyevy Men then 





of baseball expertise over the 
next two years. First a coaching 
staff would travel from Baltimore 
to improve the Mendeleyev team 
in Moscow followed by a simi- 
lar envoy from Moscow to Balti- 
more. But soon before the treaty 
could be exercised, the Cold War 
had ended. 

Meanwhile, Hopkins baseball 
was improving season by season. 
The 1989 season was the first sea- 


son the team was crowned UAA 


Champions. The program also 
began to face much tougher com- 
petition. 

In 1994, the Centennial Con- 
ference formed and Hopkins 
seized the opportunity to domi- 
nate a fresh conference. There 
was no postseason tournament 
for the conference until 2002, but 
for eight seasons, Hopkins was 
recognized as the first place fin- 
isher four times. Since Confer- 
ence playoffs were implemented 
in 2002, Hopkins has won five 
times and has been the only team 
to appear in every tournament. 
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all Diplomacy” with Cuba and the Soviet Union 


Statistics for the baseball team 
during his tenure as player, Babb 
took over the reins in 1980 and 
has been compiling a career of 
one record-breaking season af- 
ter another. Babb has never once 
had a losing season. In fact, he is 
the seventh best active baseball 
coach in all NCAA divisions. His 
winning percentage grants him 
a top 25 spot in NCAA history 
— all divisions. 

Besides Babb, there are 13 Hall 
of Fame baseball players, and all 
but two of them played 
since 1976. Further- 
more, Hopkins has had 
eight Centennial Con- 
ference players of the 
year and six pitchers 
of the year. Every year, 
half a dozen players 
are named first team 
all-conference and 
since 2001, six play- 
ers have been named 
ABCA All-Americans. 

Hopkins holds sin- 
gle season Centennial 
Conference _ batting 
records in eight of the 
14 categories. The lon- 
gest-standing single 
season record is a tie 
between batting walks 
(Brad Rosborough - 36 
— 1980) and pitching 
strikeouts (Frank Per- 
reria — 98 — 1980). 

The winningist sea- 
son in Jays baseball 
history was 2004, a 
.909 percentage with 40 
wins and four losses; 
in 2008 Hopkins won 42 games, 
the most ever won in a season. 
Last season, Babb’s 29th, sits atop 
statistically of three categories: 
wins, strikeouts (380) and team 
batting average (.377). 

In 1981, after his first sea- 
son with the program, the first 
“Babb-ism” may have occurred. 
In the April press release, the 
coach was quoted as saying, 
“When our team isn’t hitting, 
the pitchers manage to keep the 
opponents from scoring. And 
when our pitchers give up a 
lot of runs, our hitters manage 
to get the base-hits we need.” 
With this simple philosophy 
on baseball, backed by a dy- 
namic knowledge of the inner 
workings of each game, the Jays 
have enjoyed and stockpiled 125 
years of victories and pleasant 
memories. 

I would like to thank Richard 
Moscarello for his stories and 
statistics. Also, the Sports Infor- 
mation Office has been an end- 
less source of statistical knowl- 
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Sophomore Elliot Wehner won his heat in the 800m with a time of 1:57.58. 


Juniors O'Grady, Sigmon win 


steeplechase at Widener Invite 


By PHOEBE CAMPBELL 
Staff Writer 
For homecoming weekend 


this year the track and field 
team headed to Chester, Pa. for 
the Widener Invitational. They 
dominated the 3,000m steeple- 
chase with wins in the both the 
men’s and women’s event. Other 
highlights included more relay 
success in the women’s 4x400m 
and a win in discus for junior Pe- 
ter Li. 

Hopkins carried out a back- 
to-back win in the 3,000m stee- 
plechase event. Blue Jay David 
Sigmon posted the win for the 
men clocking a time of 10:07.53, 
and followed by fellow Jay Mi- 
chael Yuan who placed second 
in 10:11.29. Mary O’Grady repre- 
sented the Lady Jays winning the 
event in a time of 11:57.53, ahead 
of team mates Cecilia Furlong 
and Elizabeth Laseter. 

There was another strong 
showing in the relays for Hop- 
kins this weekend. The women’s 
4x400m relay team of Kit Har- 
ris, Cassie Cummings, Elizabeth 
Laseter and Lindsey Kent won 
their event in 4:15.21. The wom- 
en’s 4x100m relay team made up 
of Alison Smith, Paula Osborn, 
Paulina Goodman and Jordan 
Ireton finished with a 50-second 
flat performance, placing them 
second in a field of six. And the 
men’s 4x400m came in third as 
the team of Steve Sihelnik, Chris 
DeLaiglesia, Brandon Hahn and 
Derek Hsu, crossed the line with 
a time of 3:28.99. 

Competition between Peter Li 
and Ryan Lino continued in this 
weekend's shotput. Sophomore 
Lino bested Li with a throw of 
14.03 meters, while Li tossed it 
13.84. It is Lino’s first win over Li 


since the indoor season finished. 
Li instead took the win in the dis- 
cus with a massive hurl of 42.68 
meters. Jay Luke Sand placed sec- 
ond in the competition just over a 
meter behind Li with a throw of 
41.58 meters. 

Elsewhere on the track there 
was a strong 400m effort. James 
Walker led a pack of seven Hop- 
kins runners in the 400m, finish- 
ing in 51.76 while senior Paula Os- 
born placed third in the 400m at 
58.46 for the women. Osborn also 
won her 200m heat with a time 
of 25.69, while Jonathan Walker 
finished in 22.98 for the best male 
performance in the event. Other 
Jay heat winners included Dan 
White who finished first in his 
heat of the 110 hurdles and John 
Bartolotta who clocked in at 11.72 
in his heat of the 100m dash. 

Not all the action went on at 
Widener this weekend, and a 
new school record was broken 
at Messiah. Freshman Stephanie 
Amalfe broke the Hopkins hep- 
tathlon record with 3,474 points. 
It was her first ever competitive 
attempt at the event. 

The freshman placed fourth 
overall out of 16 competitors. 
Amalfe gained some of her 
points through a 17.74 finish in 
the 100m hurdles, a time of 28.78 
in the 200m event and a jump of 
1.33 meters in the high jump. Se- 
nior Katy Horn placed sixth be- 
hind Amalfe with a total of 3,317 
points. 

Next weekend, the relay teams 
will get another chance to shine 
as the team heads to Pennsylva- 
nia once more at the Penn Relays. 
The rest of the team will travel 
to Shippensburg to compete in 
a “last chance” meet before the 
Centennial Conference Champi- 
onships in two weeks, 


ithe regional tournament 1) rr rr 
Baseball in contention for playoff berth 


times. But they have only once 
won the regional tournament, 
2008, which ended in a national 
runner-up finish. 

After stockpiling memorable 


g Baseballs Diplomacy.!; Thel ar \oninasiasee as a en 


ticle depicts the impact baseball 
can have on the greater good 
of the world: The three games 
played in Cuba allowed the col- 
lege students to understand that 
foreigners were people also, and 
brought “spirit and camaraderie 
and sportsmanship” as well as 
the warm welcome from the Cu- 
ban people. 

The team understood the im- 
portance of the game of baseball 


Blue Jay ok 
raises money 
lor diabetes 


5K, FROM B12 

cessful and I’m happy everything 
went so well! I’m looking forward 
to organizing the event again next 
year where hopefully we will be 
able to raise even more money 
and awareness for the Juvenile 
Diabetes Research Foundation 
as well as the Hopkins track and 
field teams,” Paulsen said. 

“I wanted to also say thank 
you to everyone who ran in the 
race as well as all of the track and 
field team members who were so 
great in going out there and get- 
ting donations and helping me 
out at the Blue Jay 5k. And, of 
course, a giant thank you to all 
of our sponsors, specifically the 
Green Spring Racquet Club and 
the JHU Federal Credit Union.” 
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For the 35th consecutive time, Hopkins 
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defeated Navy in men’s lacrosse. 


M. lax sinks Navy 15-7 in 
Homecoming thrashing 


M. LAX, From B12 
and game planning and it’s pay- 
ing off.” 

Next week the Jays travel 
cross town to Towson to play 
the Tigers. The Jays are taking 
the season one game at a time 


as Gvozden keeps things in per- 


spective. “Towson is a very tal- 
ented team. We will have to play 
hungry,” he said. Evans added, 


“This should be another intense 


tt 
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game with a great atmosphere. 
I'm really looking forward to 
the game. They are a good team 
and J have a lot of friends on the 
team.” 

_Gvozden finished with, “This 
team is getting better every game. 
we will see what the tournament 
holds.” 

The Jays’ next home game is 
their season finale against Loyola 
on May 2. 
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BASEBALL, From B12 

Cresta retired Bolyard and 
Swarr to preserve a Muhlenberg 
victory, 8-7. Reliever Mike Sper- 
oni got the win, while Hopkins 
reliever Matt Wiegand took the 
loss. 

Unlike game one, game two 
was nota close contest at all. Todd 
Emr gave the Blue Jays an early 1- 
0 lead with an RBI double in the 
first. The second inning featured 
four stolen bases by Hopkins, in- 
cluding two by Brian Youchak. 
James Teta and Dan Merzel drove 
in runs in the inning. Entering 
the fourth inning, the score was 
4-1 Hopkins. 

The Jays blew the game wide 
open in the bottom of the fourth. 
With runners on the corners, 
Jesse Sikorski hit a three-run shot 
off Muhlenberg starter Matthew 
Ordog, knocking him out of the 
game, and giving Hopkins an 8-1 
lead. The Jays added three more 
runs off reliever Joseph Barrese, 
bringing the score to 11-1. 

In the bottom of the fifth, 
Emr hit a solo shot and Zach 
Small hit a two-run homer, ex- 
tending the lead to 14-1. The 
Mules picked up four runs in 
the top of the sixth off starter 
Dan Schiffner, bringing in the 
relievers to finish the pitching. 
Reserves were put into the game 
in the blowout and freshman 
Blake Platt made an appearance 
in the ninth inning, retiring the 
side in order. The Jays won 18-7. 
Schiffner got enough run sup- 
port for the win, pitching five 
innings, giving up four earned 
runs (and one unearned) over 
eight hits and two walks, while 
striking out four. 

Another doubleheader was 
on hand on Sunday, as the team 


played Franklin and Marshall on 


J 


the road. The Hopkins offense 
was ready from the get-go, at- 
tacking Diplomats starter Mike 
Duranti quickly. Todd Emr and 
Brian Youchak hit RBI singles in 
the first inning. In the bottom of 
the first, Brian Hanson came in to 
score on a John Swarr-passed ball 
to give the Diplomats a run. In 
the top of the second, James Teta 
hit a sacrifice fly to bring in Jesse 
Sikorski. 

Dan Merzel and Emr added 
RBI singles in the inning, put- 
ting the Jays ahead 5-1 after two. 
In the third inning, with the 
bases loaded, leftfielder Nick 
Rolnick misplayed a ball hit by 
Teta, costing the Diplomats three 
more runs. The Hopkins offense 
was unrelenting, as shown by a 
fourth consecutive inning with 
runs scored. Sikorski ripped a 2 
RBI double down the rightfield 
line off reliever Mike Ham. Swarr 
added an RBI knock, scoring 
Sikorski and extending the lead 
to 11-1. 

The sixth inning featured more 
Jays offense, as Sikorski and Emr 
homered in a four-run inning. In 
the meantime, Hopkins starter 
Chez Angeloni pitched very well 
for the win, going six innings, 
scattering seven hits and allow- 
ing only an unearned run, strik- 
ing out four. The game ended 
after seven innings at a score of 
15-1 Hopkins. 

In the nightcap, the Jays took 
a quick 1-0 lead when Ryan Biner 
drove in Teta with a single. The 
Diplomats responded with three 
of their own against Hopkins 
starter Dave Fioretti, and were 
ahead 3-1 after one. 

The score was knotted at three 
until the third inning when Hop- 
kins took the lead on a Youchak 
double. The Jays added three 


more runs in the fourth, when 
Teta hit an RBI single and Emr 
drove in two with a single. The 
score was 7-3 Hopkins after four. 
Franklin and Marshall did not 
give up easily, as they scored in 
the fifth. . 

With the bases loaded and 
two outs, Bill Murray unloaded 
the bases with a single, bring- 
ing the Diplomats within one 
run. However, the Jays were 
able to score eight runs off the 
relief corps in the later three 
innings, with the score ending 
at 15-7 Hopkins. Bolyard hit a 
two-run homer in the seventh 
and Biner had a three-run shot 
in the ninth. Fioretti got the win; 
he lasted seven and one-thirds 
innings, giving up five earned 
runs (two unearned) over seven 
hits and four walks, while strik- 
ing out four. 

The team’s record stands at 
18-12 following the weekend’s 
games, and their 10-5 conference 
record puts them in fourth place. 
The Jays’ next home game is Fri- 
day versus McDaniel. 


STATISTICAL LEADERS 
through 4/23/2009 


Batting Average: 
Todd Emr (Sr.) - .465 
Brian Youchak (Jr.) - .427 


Home Runs: 
Lee Bolyard (Jr.) - 8 
Ryan Biner (Sr.) -6 


RBI: 
Ryan Biner (Sr.) - 37 
Todd Emr (Sr.) - 33 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


ADAM WADDELL - MEN’S TRACK 





Senior decathlete muscles w 


By MARY DOMAN 
Staff Writer 


Ten things senior decathlete 
Adam Waddell can do: run 100 
meters, long jump, high jump, 
run 400 meters, high hurdle, 
throw the discus and javelin, 
pole vault and run 1,500 
meters. 

Ten things senior de- 
cathlete Adam Waddell 
can’t do: sit still, eat brus- 
sel sprouts, gain weight, 
listen to oldies music, 
watch Sleepless in Seattle, 
tolerate whiners, cry dur- 
ing a film, watch sports, 
play video games, leave 
his bed unmade ... wait. 
This article is supposed 
to focus on the positive 

which is good, be- 
cause | think those are 
the only things Waddell 
can't do. 

The list of accomplish- 
ments goes way beyond 
10, though. Waddell cur- 
rently holds the Hopkins 
record for the decathlon 
and recently broke the 
record for the pentathlon. 
He took first in the pole 
vault during the Centen- 
nial Conference Champi- 
onships and qualified for 
the NCAAs two weeks 
ago with 6,258 points in the de- 
cathlon. 

“Tjust want to be the best at ev- 
erything,” Waddell says. His per- 
formance this season shows just 
how much he does want to be the 
best. For Waddell, the decathlon 
is “the ultimate sporting event.” 
Because the event has so many 
different components, Waddell is 
drawn to it. 

“Ym a decathlete because 





I like doing a lot of different 
events. I’m kind of well-rounded, 
I guess,” he said. “And I’m just 
really, really competitive. I love 
sports.” 

Waddell has been forced to 
show his love to one sport only, 
though, during his last two years 
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Senior Adam Waddell is the leading scorer for men’s track. 


at Hopkins. After a concussion 
his sophomore year, Waddell 
had to quit the Hopkins football 
team for medical reasons. 

“T originally came to Hop- 
kins for football,” he said. 

He joined the track team his 
sophomore year, and after his 
concussion, track became the 
sport he hadn’t planned to con- 
centrate on. 

Bur for Waddell, the actual 
sport has never mattered 
as much as the competi- 





VITAL 
STATISTICS 


tion. “I’m the kid that just 
goes out at whatever it is 
and gives 100 percent,” 








Year: Senior 


‘Major: Public Health 


Hopkins Highlights: 


he said. “I always have 
to be in a gym or playing 
a sport. It’s my nature, I 
guess.” 

Running through 10 
events in two days, with 


Waddell qualified for NCAAs in 
the decathlon at the Liberty Uni- 
versity Invitational with a score of 
6,258 points. Waddell is also a pro- 
ficient pole vaulter, and he holds 


only 30 minutes between 
one competition and the 
next, pushes this “nature” 
of Waddell’s to the limit. 


the school record in the event. 








“Im pretty busy all the 
time. One day I’m doing 
high jump, one day I’m do- 





ay into NCAAs» 


ing throws. I get to see my team- | 


mates, but only for a short while. 
It’s a pretty long day.” 

When he’s not competing, 
Waddell spends time lifting 
at the gym and trying to gain 
weight. In his rare “down time,” 
you might catch him watching 
The Shawshank Redemp- 
tion or dining on his 
favorite meal: steak and 
potatoes. 

You might be think 
ing the 11th thing Wad- 
dell can’t do is show any 
weaknesses, but you'd 
be wrong to say so! He 
does confess a liking for 
country music and ad- 
mits to talking with his 
mother “often.” 

“I like to keep in 
touch,” he said. 

And just in case Mrs. 
and Mr. Waddell are 
reading this, they should 
know that their son 
chose them as his role 
models. “My parents are 
just great people. The 
way | live, all my mor- 
als — it’s all because of 
them.” 

These ways of living 
include setting high 
goals and working hard 
to achieve them. “My 
goal is to go to nation- 
als and compete at a 
high level of intensity. I’d like to 
be an All-American,” Waddell 
told me. “But I hate saying stuff 
like that. It makes me supersti- 
tious.” 

Waddell doesn’t seem like the 
type to place too much worry 
on luck or superstition. “I like to 
keep everything consistent, the 
same,” he admits, but his main 
strategy is “not to worry about 
technique or little things ... it’s 
not always the prettiest, but kind 
of raw. I just go out and try to get 
it done.” 
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W. lax falls to fierce Wild Cats 


By ROCKY BARILLA 
Staff Writer 


This past Friday, the Hop- 
kins women’s lacrosse team took 
on undefeated and #1-ranked 
Northwestern under the lights at 
Homewood Field. Both teams had 
highs and lows throughout the 
game resulting in a final score of 


| 16-7 in favor of Northwestern. Al- 


though the Lady Blue Jays slip to 
5-10 on the sea- 
son, and 0-3 in 
the conference, 
it was their sec- 
straight 
loss to an un- 
defeated team. 
Northwestern 
is now 14-0 
on the season 
and 3-0 in the 
American La- 
crosse Confer- 
ence, the same 
as 
Hopkins. 

Lastyear, the 
Lady Jays had 
almost beaten 
the Northwest- 
ern Wild Cats 
in a very tight 
game. This 
year they were 
looking to avenge their loss and 
overcome past weaknesses. “We 
played Northwestern really well 
last year,” junior Danielle Ensley 
said. “We were up and lost in a 
heartbreaker in the last four min- 
utes. It was an extremely close 
game. On Friday, we came in ex- 
tremely prepared and ready to 
play. To get ready for the game 
we just ran our offense that we 
thought would beat their defense 
— we obviously watched film on 
them and knew our scouting re- 
ports inside and out. It was dif- 
ficult because we only had two 
days to prepare because we had 
our game against Maryland on 
Tuesday.” 

The first half of the game was 
dominated by the Wild Cats’ 
offensive strike. In the first 41 
minutes, Northwestern had capi- 


talized with nine unanswered 
goals. The Wild Cats’ rally was 
ended by senior Gina Maranto. 
Maranto scored a one-timer off 
a pass from junior Danielle Ens- 
ley with 17:22 to play. After this, 
Northwestern responded with 
two straight goals in 19 seconds 
to sustain an 11-1 lead with 16:31 
remaining in the game. 

“In the first half, Northwest- 
ern capitalized on our turnovers 





by possessing the ball for long 
periods of time and scoring off 
of almost every possession,” En- 
sley explained. “Northwestern 
is a great team so at halftime we 
discussed how to eliminate the 
turnovers.” 

After this, Ensley found fresh- 
man Colleen McCaffrey for her 
second assist on the night, as the 
Jays tried to improve the score- 
board. The Wild Cats answered 
back with a quick goal 20 seconds 
later making the score 12-2. 

Within the six minutes follow- 
ing, the Lady Jays put up five un- 
answered goals. Ensley connect- 
ed with McCaffrey for the third 
time with 9:38 to play. Ensley 
achieved career-high four assists 
in this game. After, McCaffrey 
connected with the Northwest- 
ern cage to complete her hat trick 
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A Wild Cat defender blocks a Lady Jay in the 16-7 loss to Northwestern on Friday. 


and up the score to 12-4. With no 
time to spare, Ballatori scored an 
impressive goal that wrapped 
around the goalie crease and 
scored on the far post, achieving 
her career-high two goals and an 
assist ina single game. McCaffrey 
sustained this rally with back-to- 
back goals as Hopkins narrowed 
the score down to a five-point 
game with only 3:49 remaining. 
“The second half we just came 
to life” Balla- 
tori said. “ After 
having a_half- 
time talk with 
our coach, she 
calmed us down 
and got every- 
one re-focused 
to just play our 
game and do 
exactly what we 


practiced, and 
we will be suc- 
cessful.” 

The dis- 
tressed Wild 
Cats then decid- 
ed to takea time- 


out to regroup 
their thoughts. 
This time-out 
was helpful to 
Northwestern, 
who scored four 
additional goals in the last 81 sec- 
onds of play, ending the scoring 
with a game of 16-7. 

McCaffrey joined Candace 
Rossi as the second freshman to 
score five goals in a game this 
season. Rossi accomplished this 
feat on both March 4 and March 
7. Sophomore Goalie Julianne 
Wisner had 45:18 of action, fin- 
ishing with five saves, as senior 
Jess Buicko relieved making one 
save. 

Hopkins will conclude their 
regular season play on Satur- 
day as they take on the Penn 
State Nittany Lions. They will 
be wearing pink Under Armour 
jerseys to support women fight- 
ing breast cancer in UA’s “Pow- 
er in Pink” program. The action 
will start at approximately 1 


p-m. 





All eyes on Conferences for undefeated m. and w. tennis 


TENNIS, From B12 
into Conferences next weekend 
and claim the Conference title,” 
Wang said. 

The women’s tennis team gen- 
erated just as much success over 
the weekend. Ranked ninth in 
the nation, the Jays picked up 


M. tennis player wins Annenberg Fellowship 


WEBER, From Al 

Although Weber had _al- 
ready accepted a job offer for 
after graduation, he recognized 
the incredible opportunities at 
hand. 

“The chance to serve as a rep- 
resentative for my country and 
my alma mater will be remark- 
able,” he said. 

Only students from Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Stanford and 
MIT have won the fellowship in 
the past. 

“I was well aware of the tal- 
ented applicants in the field who 
would be applying for the same 
position as me and didn’t think 
I would have much of a shot. 
Over the following months, I 
read about Eton on a daily ba- 
sis out of pure curiosity, and the 
school fascinated me,” Weber 
said. 

Eton, founded in 1440, has 
an endless number of distin- 
guished alumni, including 18 
former British Prime Ministers. 
It is often described as the most 
famous public school in the 
world. 

“It is a tremendous honor to 
be the first student from Hopkins 
to be named to this position, es- 
pecially considering the caliber 
of previous institutions that pro- 
duced students who earned this 
distinction,” Weber added. 

Professor Lawrence Aron- 
hime, the professor of the In- 
troduction to Business class 
for which Weber is currently 
a TA, was very excited to hear 
the news. 

“What a wonderful thing, 
both for Tripp and for Hopkins,” 
Aronhime said. “Tripp is a great 


choice because he represents 


all that is best in young people: 


smart, studious, athletic, in- 
volved.” — 


After Weber researched the 
fellowship, he contacted the ad- 
missions office, which was the 
Hopkins point of contact with 
Eton College for the selection 
process of the Annenberg Fel- 
lowship. 

John Latting, the Hopkins 
dean of admissions, was the An- 
nenberg Fellow at Eton between 
1989 and 1990 and has remained 
in contact with the school since 
then. 

The group of admissions di- 
rectors screened the applicant 
pool based on the written ma- 
terials they had provided and 
invited the selected applicants 
for interviews. 

From this group, the list of fi- 
nalists was provided to Eton Col- 
lege representatives, who in turn 
made the final selection. 

“We were extremely happy 
with the six names we provided 
to them, and we did get feedback 
that they were pleased with all 
six,” Latting said. 

“Having said that, I suspect 
that Tripp was selected because 
his interests apply so well to the 
boarding school environment, 
and because he has unusual 
commitment to the idea of teach- 
ing and mentoring others. He’s 
also an enthusiastic and positive 
person, and I have no doubt that 
he’ll have an impact on Eton Col- 
lege life.” 

Weber will graduate with 
honors in May having majored 
in International Studies and mi- 
nored in entrepreneurship and 
management. He has also made 
Dean’s List three out of the last 
four semesters. 

Weber is currently the cap- 
tain of the nationally-ranked 
men’s tennis team and an active 
brother and past executive offi- 
cer of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon 


+ 


fraternity. 

Chuck Willenborg, the men’s 
tennis team’s head coach, be- 
lieves Weber received the fel- 
lowship based not only on his 
accomplishments, but his strong 
character traits. 

“Tripp is someone who I have 
been able to count on. I have del- 
egated many responsibilities to 
him over the years,” Willenborg 
said. 

“As a player, Tripp has an un- 
blemished record in conference 
play over his four-year career, 
something no other Hopkins 
graduate can say. He has im- 
proved every year and I couldn't 
ask him to do more than he al- 


teady does.” 


Pam Sheff, a professor and 
close mentor of Weber, is also ex- 
cited for the opportunities await- 
ing him. 

“Tripp is the kind of student 
every teacher wants in class: 
bright, thoughtful, energetic and 
curious,” she said. 

“Over the years I've known 
Tripp, he has matured into a true 
leader, confident in his intellec- 
tual abilities and adventurous 
in his outlook. Hopkins won't be 
the same without him.” 

Many of Tripp’s friends and 
professors believe he is the 
perfect candidate for the fel- 
lowship. David Maldow, one of 
Tripp’s best friends and tennis 
co-captain, believes Tripp will 
only continue his success at 
Eton. 

“I’m confident Tripp will have 
a successful year at Eton,” Mal- 
dow said. 

“He has never backed down 
to a challenge, and he will han- 
dle the incredible responsibility 
very well. | am happy for him, 
Hopkins and the students of 
Eton.” 


~ \ 





two more Centennial Conference 
wins on Saturday. This clinched 
them a spot in the upcoming 
conference tournament. Hopkins 
won 7-2 at Swarthmore in the 
morning, which served as their 
warm-up to the afternoon match 
against Bryn Mawr. Hopkins 
rolled them 9-0 and improved 
to 9-3 overall. They currently are 
undefeated in the Centennial 
Conference as well, standing at 
8-0. 

Against the Garnet, the Jays 
were able to win two of their 
three doubles matches, and then 
five of six singles matches to grab 
the win. Junior Anita Bhami- 
dipati and sophomore Yasmine 
Elamir won 8-5 at second over 
Alexis Hickman and Kathryn 
Stockbower. 

While at third, junior Ellen 
Berlinghof and sophomore Abby 
Dwyer won 8-3 over Marissa Lee 
and Luann Cignavitch. The Gar- 
net picked up its first point of the 
match with an 8-4 win at first 
doubles. Jennie Park and Rachel 
Wallwork defeated senior Brit- 
tany Matava and freshman Caro- 


” 


lyn Warren. 
Swarthmore picked up its 
second, and final, point in 


singles action. Wallwork beat 
Warren, 6-3, 6-3 at first for their 
second point. After that, how- 
ever, it was all Jays, all the time. 
Bhamidipati won her sixth 
straight match, beating Park, 6- 
4, 6-1 at second. 

Freshman Mallory Willen- 
borg dropped just one game at 
third against Cignavitch, as she 
improved to 15-5 on the sea- 
son. Matava blanked Hickman 
at fourth for her eighth straight 
and 65th overall win of her ca- 
reer. Dwyer lost just one game in 
her win at fifth over Stockbow- 
er. Finally, Elamir won at sixth, 
blanking Jennifer Trinh, for her 
fifth straight win. 

The Jays then had a short trip 
of 14 miles to Bryn Mawr where 
they continued their success on 
the day. Against the Owls, the 
Jays lost a total of just 14 games 
in the 9-0 win. In doubles play, 
Matava and Warren won 8-1 over 
Karen Ginsburg and Anna Peroc- 
chi. At second, Bhamidipati and 
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Elamir won 8-0. While Berlinghof 
and Dwyer also won 8-0, beating 
Leah Raj and Mimi Nguyen at 
third. These matches put Hop- 
kins up 3-0. 

Thencame the singles matches. 
At first singles, Matava dropped 
just two sets in winning 6-1, 6-1 
at first over Ginsburg. At sec- 
ond, Elamir clinched the match 
for Hopkins, dropping just two 
games in beating Perocchi. Ber- 
linghof blanked Nguyen at third. 
At fourth, freshman Courtney 
Boger lost just one game in beat- 
ing Roney to improve to 7-1 in 
her career. At fifth, junior Dory 
Giannos also lost just one game 
over Raj. At sixth, sophomore 
Alli Lee won 6-3, 6-4 over Mel 
Shafer. 

“The team has been doing 
excellent as a whole this season 
as well as individually,” Boger 
said. “We are definitely a force 
to be reckoned with because our 
lineup has a lot of depth and 
strength.” 

Both teams close out regular 
season action on Saturday, against 
Haverford at Homewood. 
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IN SPORTS 

Wrigley Field, home of the Chicago Cubs, 
was opened on April 23, 1914. The Cubs 
did not play their first game there until 
two years later. It cost $250,000 to con 
struct. The field was named after Wil- 
liam Wrigley Jr. of the Wrigely’s Chew 
ing Gum family. Wrigley is still in use by 


the Cubs today 
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CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 4/24: 
Baseball vs. McDaniel, 3:30 p.m. 
SATURDAY 4/25: 


M. & W. Tennis vs. Haverford, 11 a.m. 
W. Lax vs. Penn State, 1 p.m. 





M. lax sinks Navy 15-7 at Homecoming game 


By WILL CHAN 


fielder Moran explained that the 
Staff Writer 


plan against Hopkins was to 
score early and often so as to let 
them settle the ball the rest of the 
game. For the Jays, however, de- 
fense had something to say about 
that. For the next two periods, 
Navy only scored twice, while 
Hopkins scored 11 goals. 


“Fabulous.” That was the word 
President Daniels used to sum 
up the victory as a way to cap off 
homecoming weekend. Indeed 
that was the appropriate designa- 
tion for the moment as the Blue 
Jays thrashed fellow 
Maryland-rival Navy 
15-7 at Homewood. 

It was the largest mar- 
gin of defeat for Navy 


since April 19, 2003, 
when then #1-ranked 
Hopkins downed the 


Midshipmen 17-3. 

Coming into Satur- 
day’s contest the Jays 
were riding a two-game 
winning streak after 
dropping three heart- 
breakingly close games. 
They had beaten Albany 
at home and Maryland 
at M&T Bank Stadium. 
Now came fierce rival 
Navy at Homewood 
in front of 6,925 stu- 
dents, alumni and fans. 
Navy itself was com- 
ing to Homewood with 
a three-game winning 
streak. 

Two minutes into the 
first quarter, Navy man- 
aged to draw first blood 
as Patrick Moran slipped 
one in around Jay goalie 
Michael Gvozden. But 
10 seconds later, junior 
Dave Spaulding answered with 
a rip past Navy goalie Tommy 
Phelan for his first 
goal of the season. 
From then on the 
Jays and the Mid- 
shipmen traded 
goals until the end 
of the first quarter, with Navy 
leading 3-2. 

According to Navy’s athlet- 
ics Web site, midshipmen mid- 


To start off the second period, 
senior Brian Christopher backed 
down his defender and 
then ripped a shot to tie the 
game at 3-3. About a minute 
later, sophomore Mark Go- 
odrich scored his first goal 
of the season to make it 4-3. 
Around 20 seconds later, senior 
Mark Bryan got into the action 
and found the back of the net 
to make the score 5-3. Another 








By JEFF ZHU 
Staff Writer 





The Blue Jay baseball team 
played five games in three days 
this past weekend, emerging 
from the weekend with three 
more wins and two losses. 

Junior Marco Simmons 
pitched a gem of a game last 
Friday against Washington Col- 
lege. He notched his first career 
complete game, yielding only 
two runs over four hits and one 
walk, while striking out 13 in an 
8-2 victory. Simmons exhibited 
the workhorse stamina of C.C. 
Sabathia and the strikeout ability 
of Rich Harden in the game. 

The team faced Muhlenberg in 
a doubleheader on Saturday dur- 
ing Homecoming Weekend. Greg 
Harbeck got the start for Hopkins 
in game one. In the top of the first, 
Hopkins‘s shortstop Lee Bolyard 
botched a play on John Kalis, al- 
lowing Eric Hammond to score. 
Harbeck was able to avoid further 
trouble in the inning by striking 
out designated hitter Nick Busillo 
with the bases loaded to end the 
inning. In the bottom of the sec- 
ond, Bolyard was able to atone for 





his error at the plate, crushing a 
homer to left center off Muhlen- 
berg starter Kevin Witmier, tying 
the game at one. 

Hopkins took a lead in the 
third inning. Todd Emr stroked a 
double to the left center gap, driv- 
ing in Ryan Biner and the score 
was 2-1 with Hopkins in the lead. 
In the fourth inning, Muhlenberg 
tied the game with a Christian 
Conti homer, but Hopkins took 
the lead back again, with a John 


Swarr RBI double, bringing the 
score to 3-2. 

In the top of the fifth, Muhlen- 
berg’s Edward Risener drove 
in a run with a double, forc- 
ing Hopkins to bring in reliever 
Matt Wiegand. John Kalis drove 
in Risener with a single, giving 
Muhlenberg the lead. In the bot- 
tom of the fifth, Hopkins rallied. 
With runners on the corners and 
two out, Dave Kahn hit a three- 
run blast to right field, giving 


minute or so later, Christopher 
scored his second of the game to 
put the Jays at 6-3. In less than 
three minutes, the Jays turned a 
one-goal deficit into a three-goal 
lead. Then Navy scored their only 
goal of the quarter off an extra 
man possession. But juniors Ste- 
phen Boyle and Michael Kimmel 
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Senior Brian Christopher had two goals and an assist during the Blue Jays’ Homecoming win on Saturday. 


teamed up to assist each other as 
they both scored going into half- 
time. 

During halftime, Hopkins 
honored its 1959 Championship 
lacrosse team. As each legend 
stepped up at being announced, 
the crowd erupted in applause 
for the men who helped shape 
our lacrosse program into what it 
stands for today. 

Though Navy scored to open 
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Senior Dan Merzel had two hits and two runs in Friday's win against Washington. 


Hopkins a 6-4 lead. Wiegand ran 
into trouble in the sixth. After 
a run came in on a groundout, 
Kalis hit a three-run homer and 
the Mules were up 8-6. In the 
bottom of the seventh, the final 
inning, Todd Emr got on base 
with a single and advanced to 
third after an error. Kahn drove 
him in with a fielder’s choice 
and Muhlenberg took the lead 
again. Pitcher Phil Cresta retired 
See BASEBALL, pace B10 





History of JHU Baseball: 
Part Ill 


Staff Writer Chip Harsh writes 
the third of his three-part series 
on the history of Hopkins Base- 
ball. Covering the period since 
1976, the Blue Jays had unparal- 
leled success. Page B10. 
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INSIDE 


M. & W. Track: 


Widener Invitational 


Junior Mary O’Grady and ju- 
nior David Sigmon both won the 
3,000 steeplechase at Widener 
this past weekend. Junior Peter 
Li also won the discuss competi- 


tion. Page B10. 
ae? 
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Athlete of the Week: 
Adam Waddell 


Senior Adam Waddell scored 
6,258 in the decathlon at the 
Liberty University Invitational, 
qualifying him for the NCAAs. 
Waddell also holds the school re- 
cord in the pole vault. Page B11. 











the third quarter, that would be 
their only goal of the quarter. 
Junior Chris Boland answered a 
minute later off an assist by Boyle. 
Soon after, Boyle also assisted 
on a goal by Kimmel to make 
the score 10-5. Kimmel then as- 
sisted Bryan for his second goal 
of the game to put the Jays up 
11-5. Boyle then went to 
take the ball and scored 
twice to make it 13-5. 
Again, Navy man- 
aged to draw first blood 


fourth. But this proved, 
just as the others have, 
to be another. errone- 
ous goal. Wharton then 
added his second goal 
of the game, and sopho- 
more Tim Donovan fol- 
lowed to add his fourth 
goal of the season. 


damental offense and a 


defense,” senior tri-cap- 
tain defenseman Mi- 
chael Evans said. 

“We played as a 
team to beat Navy. On 
both sides of the ball, 
the offense played great 
— I believe a few quick 
goals gave them a spark 
and our defense played 
very strong in front of 
me. Their 
cation was excellent,” 
goalie Gvozden said. 

The homecoming as- 
pect also proved to be a distinct 
advantage: “The mindset of our 
team at homecoming was that 
we were very excited to play an 
intense game. We knew Navy 
was a good team and we wanted 
to match and exceed their level 
of intensity. The homecoming 
crowd helped that tremendous- 
ly,” Evans said. 

“Playing in front of the home- 
coming crowd is always exhilarat- 
ing. It’s fun to have such a strong 


_ student fan base,” Gvozden said. 


Baseball wins three during weekend games | 


When asked about what 
helped Hopkins turn their three- 
game slump into a three-game 
winning streak, Evans said, “We 
just needed to do our jobs and be- 
come more individually account- 
able. Thankfully we have been 
doing that and have listened to 
everything the coaches have been 
teaching us 


“We had a good fun- 


communi- | 


at the beginning of the | 


communicating intense | 


on 
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Freshman Warren Elgort has helped lead the men’s tennis team to a national ranking. 


M. & W. tennis continue 
conference unbeaten streak 


| By STEPHEN SIHELNIK 
| Staff Writer 


The nationally ranked Hop- 
kins men’s and women’s tennis 
teams extended their unbeaten 
streak in the Centennial Confer- 
ence on Saturday. 

The men’s team won its 27th 
straight conference match, shut- 
ting out host Washington College 
in a 9-0 trouncing. This marks the 
Jays’ 10th straight win on the sea- 
son. Overall, the team improves 
to 11-3. They are currently sitting 
atop the Centennial Conference 


| at an undefeated 7-0. 


Hopkins immediately _ set 


| the tone, firing on all calibers 








by sweeping all three doubles 
matches. Freshman Jacob Barna- 
by and junior Peter Bale, playing 
together for just the first time this 
season, were able to manhandle 
the pair of Brian Cedrowski and 
Aaron Ellison 8-1. 

“The team is doing great, we 


have really shown everyone in ~ 


the conference that our goal is to 
win it,” sophomore Ryan Rauck 


| said. “Our coaches and captains 
| do a great job of preparing us, 


whether it is strategizing for our 


| next opponent or just making 
| sure that we stay motivated. One 


of our biggest strengths has been 
our ability to bring a high level of 


| intensity to every match.” 


The intensity was certainly 


| there for the rest of the confer- 


ence match. Junior David Mal- 
dow and sophomore Andrew 
Wang followed with an 8-2 win 
at first doubles over Adam Cran- 
ford and Brian Danver. Doubles 


was closed out with an 8-2 win 
by Rauck and freshman Warren 
Elgort. 

“T would say that we confront- 
ed a lot of loose ends and weak- 
nesses that we had as a team by 
playing a few really tough teams, 
including Amherst in the fall and 
Flaglar and Barry over spring 
break,” Elgort said. “We lost all 
of those matches and the bitter 
taste of those losses has served as 
a motivator.” 

The motivation continued to 
show against Washington Col- 
lege. In singles action, Wang won 
his match at second. He won the 
first set 6-3 and was up 1-0 in 
the second when his opponent, 
Aaron Ellison, retired due to in- 
jury. Elgort was able to clinch the 
match for the Jays with a 6-3, 6-1 
win at third over Cedrowski. 

Hopkins continued to roll. 
Barnaby won his ninth straight 
match with a 6-2, 6-3 win over 
Green at fourth. Freshman Or- 
lando Ferrer pushed Hopkins’s 
lead to 7-0 with a 6-3, 6-4 win 
over Switala at fifth. It was his 
10th straight win as he improved 
to 14-2 on the season. Maldow 
showed his perseverance with 
an incredible rally for a three-set 
win at first. This marks his 10th 
straight win. Cranford won the 
first set 6-3; however, Maldow 
won 12 of the final 15 games to 
steal the match. Vale recorded his 
fourth straight win, closing out 
the match in three sets as well. 

“It’s a great feeling see- 
ing these results match after 
match, we need to carry this 

SEE TENNIS, Pace B11 





Blue Jay 5k raises $12,500 for diabetes 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins track & field and 
cross country teams hosted the 
seventh annual Blue Jay 5k and 
half-mile Fun Run on Sunday. 
This year’s race had 259 regis- 
trants and raised almost $12,500. 

“This year, I had goals of rais- 
ing $10,000 and having 
300 registrants,” junior 
Laura Paulsen, a mem- 
ber of the track and 
cross country teams, 
who served as the event 
director for the second 
consecutive year, said. 
Last year, 161 runners 
participated in the race, 
and more than $6,000 
was raised to benefit the. 
Juvenile Diabetes Re- 
search Foundation. 

“Tve been working | 
on organizing the event 
since October or No- 
vember of last year, so I 
was really happy about 
what we were able to 
accomplish this year,” 
Paulsen said. With the 
5k raising well over the 
$10,000 goal, there is no 
doubt that the event was consid- 
ered a success. 

“I really made an effort to get 
the entire team involved in the 
fundraising as well as coming to 
the Blue Jay 5k and helping with 
a job such as course marshaling, 
registration, set-up or helping 
with the finish shoot, so I think 
this really helped,” Paulsen said. 
“At around the end of March, 
I was getting kind of nervous 
that we weren't going to be able 
to reach either of our goals, but 


then the team really stepped it up 
with going out there and getting 
donations, so that helped a lot.” 
Starting at 9 a.m., the race be- 
gan in front of the Newton H. 
White Athletic Center, wound 
through the Homewood cam- 
pus and surrounding area and 
finished on the Homewood Field 
track. Prizes were awarded to the 
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Junior Laura Paulsen hands out an award to a 5k participant. 


top three finishers in each age 
group for both men and women. 
Awards were also given to cam- 
pus groups and sororities/frater- 
nities with the highest number 
of participants, as well as the top 
five finishers from each group. 
Tony Gass, age 20, was the overall 
winner, finishing with a time of 
16:54.1 and a pace of 5:25. Patrick 
Brandon, a Hopkins track alum, 
finished in second with a time of 
17:07.3. Kara Waters, age 34, was 
the top women’s runner, finish- 


ing in 17th place overall with a 
time of 20:07.1. 

The event, which was a huge 
success, had only one drawback: 
The T-shirts for the participants 
did not arrive on time, because 
the shippers labeled the UPS 
boxes in which the shirts were 
with the wrong zip code. They 
did arrive on Monday, however, 
and are currently be- 
ing shipped out to all 
the runners. A balloon 
arch was to be donated 
to decorate the finish 
line as well, but the do- 
nation was cancelled at 
the last minute. 

The Juvenile Diabe- 
tes Research Founda- 
tion International is 
the leading charitable 
funder and advocate 
of type 1 (juvenile) di- 
abetes research world- 
wide. Its mission is to 
seek a cure for diabe- 
tes and its complica- 
tions through the sup- 
port of research. It was 
founded in 1970 by the 
parents of children 
with type 1 diabetes as 
the Juvenile Diabetes 
Foundation. As a result, JDRF 
volunteers have a personal con- 
nection to type 1 diabetes, which 
translates into an unrelenting 
commitment to finding a cure. 
These volunteers are the driv- 
ing force behind more than 100 
locations worldwide that raise 
money and advocate for govern- 
ment spending for type 1 diabe- 
tes research. 

“Overall this year’s Seventh An- 
nual JHU Blue Jay 5k was really suc 

_ SEE 5K, pace B10 
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It’s nol easy being green 


n 1970, Don McLean inspired an entire generation to 

change its view of the environment with the song “Tap- 

estry.’ “Every thread of creation is held in position / By 

still other strands of things living / In an earthly tapestry 

hung from the skyline,” Don McLean sang, reminding us 
of the fragile nature of the web of life. While much has changed 
since the ‘70s, Don McLean’s words still resonate today, offering 
a frightening prediction of what the future holds if we do not 
change our ways. 


‘The challenges that environmentalists face today are far different 
from those posed during the ‘70s. Climate change is a funda- 
mentally different, global problem that will require the coopera- 
tion of every government and will demand a different kind of 
solution. ‘This is not to say that the issues of water conservation, 
air quality and wildlife protection are not equally important. 
Each is a thread of creation, and together they form an intricate 


tapestry. 


In the end, it is not just the earth that needs to be protected. 
True, due to the carelessness of mankind, many species have 
gone extinct. We have poisoned the skies and the oceans and 
depleted the earth’s precious resources. But, life on Earth has 
experienced many violent upheavals in the past and in the end, 
life will continue. The real question is, will we? 


With Earth Day having just passed, we are reminded of the im- 
portance the environment plays in our daily lives. Here, we offer a 
small glimpse into the challenges that currently face mankind and 
steps that we need to take in order to move in the right direction. 
As you read through the Green Guide, remember that we do not 
exist in isolation; we are simply one thread in a vast tapestry of 
life. In the end, in order to fully meet the challenges at hand, we 
must exercise the greatest of all human traits: self-restraint. 


— Husain Danish and Anum Azam 
Special Editions Editors 
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_ earth. However, we have only begun to take this 
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IT’S NOT EASY BEING GREEN 


From Walden to Hollywood: a brief history of environmentalism 


Gaining momentum in the last 30 years, the environmental movement can trace ils origins to the early history of the United States 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Environmentalism existed long be- 
fore Al Gore became its self-proclaimed 
spokesperson. Before there were tote bags 
and t-shirts that proclaimed “Go Green,” 
there was this simple philosophy rooted 
in the belief of conservation and restora- 
tion of the environment. 

Although the idea of environmental- 
ism can be traced as far back as the Indus- 
trial Revolution in Europe, it most widely 
expanded in the United States in the 19th 
century. As with its origins during the 
Industrial Revolution, environmentalism 
stemmed from the widespread desire to 
conserve natural resources. 

An important individual to credit with 
early promotion of environmentalism is re- 
nowned romanticist Henry David Thoreau. 
The romanticist movement, which also had 
its birth in Europe, began in response to the 
Industrial Revolution. It placed emphasis 
on the bonds between an individual and 
nature, as well as the importance of liv- 
ing a simple life. These ideas were central 





themes in his magnum opus, Walden. 

John Muir was also an integral figure 
in some of the first nationally recognized 
organizations to promote environmental- 
ism. Muir convinced President Roosevelt 
to sign the bill for Yosemite to become a 
national park. 

Muir can also be credited with the for- 
mation of the grassroots conservationist 
organization, the Sierra Club. It was actu- 
ally this organization which lobbied con- 
gress to save the redwoods in Yosemite 
by making it a national park. Of the many 
famous incidents in which the Sierra Club 
has been involved (including the Hetch 
Hetchy controversy), it is most famously 
known for its preservationist foundations, 
thus making it one of the earlier organiza- 
tions of environmentalism. 

The first major environmentalist move- 
ment began at the turn of the century. 
President Theodore Roosevelt recognized 
the importance of environmental protec- 
tion. During his seven-year presidency, 
“Teddy” Roosevelt created 51 wildlife 
refuges and 150 national forests. In all, 
over 230 million acres of national land 
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Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring was critical in forming the modern environmentalist movement. 
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were preserved by the 
Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Roosevelt viewed 
conservation as the 
greatest exercise in 
democracy: the people 
putting the needs of 
the many and the fu- 
ture over the demands 
of today. 

With the publish- 
ing of Rachel Carson’s 
book, Silent Spring, in 
the 1960s, the general 
public became aware of 
an environmentally un- 
friendly agent that had 
a large presence in their 
daily lives: DDT. Along 
with other pesticides, 
DDT was reported to 
not only have carcino- 
genic effects on humans 
but also to have deadly 
effects on the environ- 
ment and wildlife. As 
one of its first actions, 
the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, found- 
ed in 1970, banned the 
use of DDT. 

Silent Spring’s 
greatest legacy was 
to produce a greater 
awareness of envi- 
ronmental issues and 
to rekindle the flame 
of conservation. With 
the rising interest in the environment 
came interest in problems such as air 
pollution and wildlife protection. The 
Clean Air Act of 1970 and the Endan- 








‘gered Species Act were both passed 


during the Nixon administration. While 
garnering great controversy in recent 
years, both legislations have been a 
critical epicenter for the environmental 
movement. 

The 1970s also saw the increase in 
grassroots environmentalist movements. 
Founded in 1971, Greenpeace began as 
an anti-nuclear protest group. Over time, 
the organization has aimed its focus at 
whaling, global warming and environ- 
mental conservation. 

The Chipko, movement, beginning in 
the early ‘70s, employed the Gandhian 
philosophy of satyagraha (non-violent 
resistance). To prevent trees from being 
felled, villagers would clasp hands and 
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Roosevelt and Muir stand together at Glacier Point in Yosemite. 





hug them. From this movement came the 
phrase “treehuggers.” 

In recent decades, environmental- 
ism has taken on different connota- 
tions. Most people are familiar with 
the conservationist group Greenpeace 
and the colloquial term “treehuggers.” 
Now, however, environmentalism has 
expanded its parameters to deal with is- 
sues such as global warming and energy 
efficiency. 

Celebrities and politicians’ promotion 
of environmentalism has turned it into 
a new trend. Recycled purses and note- 
books are a common staple of the hip, 
environmentally-conscious and usually 
liberal youth. And while environmental- 
ism may be a term that has only recently 
graced the tongues of the majority of the 
country, itis certainly not a new idea and 
will continue to become a more globally 
recognized concept. 
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ITS NOT EASY BEING GREEN 





Uncovering Baltimore’s industrial beginnings 


Baltimore's industries have driven its environmental policies throughout its history 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 


News & Features Editor 


Since the very inception of Baltimore, 
the city has been the epicenter of indus- 
try, growing from its productive harbor 
inwards. Baltimore City has seen the 
growth of industry 





or Sheila Dixon, has headed new initia- 
tives to clean up Baltimore. Dixon, dur- 
ing her state of the city address this year, 
delineated areas of interest for the city’s 
progress towards a “cleaner, greener, 
healthier and safer Baltimore.” 

“We are showing how to fight global 


Some of the efforts listed for a cleaner 
Baltimore include her work on a new 
public. awareness campaign that pro- 
motes taking responsibility for keeping 
Baltimore clean, as well as her initiation 
of a comprehensive clean/green survey 
of community, business and environ- 


Sustainability Plan, which address- 
es recycling, improving air quality, 
green buildings and development 
practices and alternative transporta- 
tion routes. 

Dixon said during her address to the 
City Council that her implementation 
of a single stream 





and factories, with | 
a harbor that has 
enabled it to serve 
the midwest and 
stay as one of the 
most industrial cit- 
ies of the east coast, 
and a railroad that 
only facilitated the 
furthering of in- 
dustrialization of 
the city. 

As a major sea- 
port in the United 
States, Baltimore’s 
Inner Harbor was a 
major manufactur- 
ing center. As any- 
one enters into the 
city from the high- 
Way, or even ven- 
tures to Federal Hill 
or Fort McHenry, 
the industrial rem- 
nants of a_ sector 
that was once the 
heart of Baltimore 
still are apparent, 
with smokestacks 
billowing in the dis- 
tance. 

Baltimore today 
has seen much of 
its old glory as an 
industrial-based 
city fade into sim- 
ply a polluted met- 
ropolitan fragment. 
With splintered 
networks of pub- 
lic transportation, 
“city-scaped” con- 
crete parks and a government that only 
recently moved away from a business- 
centered framework, Baltimore was 
ready for the sustainability measures 
and celebration of the environment that 
could be wholly captured by the recent 
phenomenon known as “Green Week.” 

Today, with a dangerously environ- 
mentally destructive industrial sector, 
Baltimore has turned its attention to 
cleaning itself up. 

The city government, headed by May- 


warming and how saving our planet 
through responsible and conscious 
choices will create jobs and opportuni- 
ties,” she said. 

On her website, Dixon lists her ini- 
tiatives, which are titled “A Cleaner 
Baltimore”, “A Greener Baltimore”, and 
“A More Sustainable Baltimore.” 

The list includes a variety of pro- 
grams, initiatives and education efforts 
for the environment and clean-up of the 
city. 





mental groups. 

For “A Greener Baltimore,” she lists 
priorities to be zoning for parks and 
Open space, releasing the TreeBalti- 
more Urban Forestry Management 
Plan, and providing summer greening 
jobs to city youth. 

Dixon’s sustainability measures in 
Baltimore include an Office of Sus- 
tainability as part of the Department 
of Planning, which would be respon- 
sible for determining a Citywide 
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Inner Harbor, once a major manufacturing center, has been transformed into one of the city's major tourist attractions. ee 


recycling increased 
Baltimore’s recy- 
cling efforts by 30 
percent. 

The Tree Balti- 
more program was 
also launched with 
the goal to double 
the tree canopy in 
30 years. 

She 
a Web 
“Cleaner Greener 
Baltimore,” which 
informs the public 
about city _ initia- 
tives for a greener 
Baltimore, as well as 
information on how 
to be environmen- 
tally conscious. 

This year, Balti- 
more will host its 
sixth annual Green 
Week. This celebra- 
tion and sustainabil- 
ity education effort 
demonstrates __ the 
newly birthed urge 
for a cleaner Balti- 
more. 

Green Week sup- 
ports local sustain- 
able vendors, informs 
the public about cli- 
mate change, edu- 
cates Baltimoreans 
about sustainable 
food, helps residents 
understand green 
jobs and green build- 
ings in the city and 
encourages discussion about how orga- 
nizations and religions promote the envi- 
ronment and social justice. 

Although Baltimore is just starting to 
reinvent itself and develop a new image, 
heading a mass transit operation and a 
more sustainability-conscious city are 
on top of the current mayor's list of 
Sustainability initiatives that would 
put Baltimore one step closer to being 
a “Livable City,” according to Dixon's 
speech. 


also has 
site for 
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Recyoling glass instead of making it from silica sand reduces water use by 50% and a 
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Global warming: changing the 
world one degree at a time 


By KAT BASELICE 
Sports Editor 


Global warming, over the years, has 
turned into one of science’s hottest de- 
bates. Unless you haven't seen the light of 
day for the last decade (I’m totally will- 
ing to believe this, considering how many 
people are in the library past midnight), 
you've been confronted with pellets of 
“scientific fact” streaming in from all an- 
gles. You've more 





temperature to rise? 

The truth is, no one can say with abso- 
lute certainty. What we do know for sure 
about global warming is that the Earth 
has risen over 1 degree Fahrenheit over 
the last 100 years. 

We also know that there have been 
major shifts in weather events (includ- 
ing wildfires and tropical storms), the 
polar ice caps are melting at an alarm- 
ing rate and coral reefs, which are sen- 
sitive to slight 





likely than not 
seen a commer- 
cial of a forlorn- 
looking __ polar 
bear watching 
the ice around 
him melt; you 
may have even 
been adventur- 
ous enough to 
take on Al Gore’s 
documentary, An Inconvenient Truth. 

Despite this, when most people hear 
“global warming,” they have little but a 
few phrases, such as “polar ice caps” and 
“ozone layer,” haphazardly swimming 
around in their heads. 

So for all of you scientifically-chal- 
lenged people, here’s a look at what we 
actually know about global warming. 

We all know how the earth is heated. 
Does the term greenhouse effect ring a 
bell? Solar energy from the Sun enters 
into Earth’s atmosphere, but greenhouse 
gases in the atmosphere, such as carbon 
dioxide and methane, trap outgoing 
thermal energy. 

This thermal energy then heats the 
Earth’s surface. Not complicated. What is 
complicated, however, is when you throw 
words into the mix like “ozone layer.” 

Scientists agree that there has been a 
decrease in ozone in the stratosphere over 
the years. Ozone filters ultra-violet light, 
preventing it from entering the atmo- 
sphere. 

Some people use the term in close 
proximity to global warming, but the 
depleting ozone and the rising tempera- 
tures on Earth appear to have no cor- 
relation. So what is causing the Earth’s 


Most scientists agree, and 
I do emphasize most, that 
human pollutants are one 
of the leading causes of 
global warming. 
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shifts in water 
temperatures, 
are dying off. 

Most _ scien- 
tists agree, and 
I do emphasize 
most, that hu- 
man _ pollutants 
are one of the 
leading causes 
of global warm- 
ing. 

Pollution from waste products and 
factories have added more human-pro- 
duced greenhouse gases into the atmo- 
sphere, causing the greenhouse effect 
to increase, and thus, trapping more 
thermal energy in the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere. 

It seems intuitive, therefore, to blame 
the rising heat, the melting ice caps and 
the rising oceanic temperatures on the 
trapped atmospheric heat. 

Although there are people out there 
who are skeptical about the correlation, 
it is generally believed that human 
waste is a major contributor to global 
warming, and human beings are act- 
ing in accordance with this belief by 
attempting to stop pollution to save the 
planet. 

This includes an increase in recy- 
cling, saving energy and using public 
transportation. 

Whether you believe global warming 
exists, and whether you think its caused 
by man or just a natural coincidence, the 
fact is that human behavior is changing 
for the better, and the planet is slowly 
shaking off the polluted clouds and look- 
ing slightly greener. 
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10 WAYS TO SAVE ENERGY 


] 0. Turn off lights, TVs, radios and appliances when they are not being used or 
when you are not in the room. It takes about 1.1 pounds of coal to produce a kilo- 
watt hour for a light bulb. Turning off appliances and lights when you aren't using 

them seems simple enough, so do it! 


9 Walk places rather than calling the shuttle. We all know Baltimore isn’t the 
safest city, but the Hopkins campus has more than enough security guards guard- 
ing the perimeters. With the temperatures increasing, take advantage of the nice 

weather and take a stroll to your next destination. 


8. Recycle. Stop ignoring the extra blue-colored garbage cans. Walking the extra 
foot to the “bottles and cans” bin won't kill you, but not doing it can contribute to 
killing our planet. 


7. Lower the thermostat a few degrees when you aren't in the room. If your living 
space has a thermostat, and you know your room can heat up quickly, turning the 
temperature down when you aren't home is a great way to save energy. In fact, keep- 
ing it lower all the time can result in an excuse to snuggle up to a significant other. 


6. When light bulbs go out, replace with energy saving fluorescent light bulbs and 

purchase energy efficient appliance when replacing your old ones. Fluorescent light 

bulbs generate 70 percent less heat. Making the switch can save you both energy 
and money. 


5 Look for products that contain recycled materials. We not only can recycle our 
used products, but we can now buy them back in the form of other products. It is 
the recycling process coming full circle. 


4 Wash clothes in cold water. Cold water cycles are better for your clothes and 
will prevent the colors from bleeding! 


3. Instead of using disposable bags, bring cloth ones. When the cashier from 
Charles Street Market asks if you want a bag, just thow your purchases into a tote 
bag or ns It's better for the environment, and there will be no more brown 

va lying around! 


Z me windows. Soring i isa great time to open the windows and let the renee 


__ air in while keeping the temperatures at a comfortable level. In the wintersummer 


Months, keep thant closed i in order to Keon the warm/cool air in. 


: . he publi transportation. When walking: to places i is just not an option, vig 
ible Ben rather than cabs is a great way to save money ae ‘help reduce 





- Bean, in the air. 


















Powering 
tricycles and 
sports cars 
with electricity 


By LILY NEWMAN 
Layout Editor 


Cars fueled by gasoline spew carbon 
monoxide and smog-causing hydrocar- 
bons. For years scientists and engineers 
have been searching for a gas alterna- 
tive that is more efficient and better for 
the environment. 

Since the early 1830s, even before 
the advent of an internal combustion 
engine (ICE) powered by gasoline, the 
electric car has been a desirable but 
elusive transportation option. 


1835: American blacksmith and inven- 
tor, Thomas Davenport, creates a small lo- 
comotive powered by direct current (DC) 
electricity. 


1859: French physicist Gaston Planté in- 
vents a lead-acid battery that is recharge- 
able. 

This type of battery is still used today 
in cars powered by ICEs. 


1891: A. L. Ryker builds an electric tricy- 
cle. William Morrison creates a six-person 
electric wagon. 
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1899: Thomas Edison works be 
on creating a battery that will 
be powerful enough to run 
an automobile. Though he is 
unsuccessful, some of his re- 
search is later applied to im- 
proving the alkaline battery 
during the 1950s. 


1900: During this year, 28 
percent of the 4,192 cars pro- 
duced in the United States are 
powered by electricity. 


1908: Henry Ford begins 
marketing his gasoline-pow- 
ered Model T. 


1966: After years of obscu- 
rity the electric car reemerges 
when Congress introduces 
bills recommending _pollu- 
tion reduction. General Mo- 
tors (GM) begins marketing 
the Electrovair and, 10 years 
later, the “Electrovette.” 





1970: The U.S. government 
debuts the Federal Clean Car 
Incentive Program. 


1972: Victor Wouk creates a hybrid car, 
the Buick Skylark, for GM. 


1973: The Arab Oil Embargo and a rising 
environmental movement motivate addi- 
tional renewed interest in products not de- 
pendent on gasoline, such as the electric car. 


1980s: Government incentives drive the 
development of more efficient compo- 
nents, like motors and batteries, for elec- 
tric cars. 


1997: Toyota releases the first mass-pro- 
duced hybrid car, the Prius, in Japan. It is 
distributed worldwide in 2001. 


2000 to 2003: Automotive companies 
slowly end electric car projects. GM does 
not renew leases on its EV] electric car cit- 
ing an inability to supply parts. 


2006: Tesla Motors, named for electrical 
engineer Nikola Tesla, debuts prototypes 
of its Tesla Roadster, an all-electric sports 
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The Tesla Roadster is the first car produced by the firm Tesla Motors, based in Santa Monica, Calif. 


car that can run for 221 miles on a single 
charge. The car goes into general produc- 
tion in early 2008. 

Mass. production of an entirely electric 
car is years away. Manufacturers must re- 
duce the charging time of batteries so it is 
comparable to the five minutes the consumer 
currently needs to refuel their gasoline-pow- 
ered vehicle. At a reasonable price, (the Tesla 
Motors sedan or “Model S” currently sells 
for about $50,000) the electric car may sup- 
plant ICE vehicles. 


Biofuels: the wave of the future or an endless road to nowhere? 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
News & Features Editor 


Biofuel, which is fuel derived from re- 
cently lifeless biological material, is most 
commonly used to power vehicles as 
well as provide heat for the home or for 
cooking. These fuels have been touted as 
eco-friendly and as alternative energies 
that bypass the recent problems plaguing 
the oil industry, including greenhouse 
gas emissions that contribute to climate 
change and overdependence on oil im- 
portation (especially evidenced when gas 
prices went up and the industry and its 
consumers was desperate for alternative 
energy). 

There are a lot of positive attributes 
of biofuels in terms of sustainability. Ac- 
cording to some studies, biofuels reduce 
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the dependence on fossil fuels, produce 
less carbon dioxide and other greenhouse 
gases aside from oil, reduce other forms 
of air pollution, are high quality fuels and 
immediately usable within current infra- 
structure and support local agriculture 
development. Biofuels are generally also 
thought to be carbon-neutral, since plants 
absorb carbon dioxide while growing. 

These attributes of sustainability are 
usually associated with biofuels. How- 
ever, there are plenty of negative impacts 
of biofuels as well. 

Since biofuels use biological resources 
for production, harvesting for biofuels de- 
stroys the balance of ecosystems. Green- 
house gases, as a result, are released into 
the atmosphere when crops are burned 
and plowed, which in turn deprives the 
planet of natural sponges to absorb car- 









bon emissions. The production of almost 
all biofuels results in new lands being 
cleared, which has a negative impact pov- 
erty and food, since crops and land that 
would normally sustain people are being 
used for fuel. 

Plant-based fuels were originally billed 
as better than fossil fuels because the car- 
bon they released when they were burned 
was balanced by the carbon absorbed when 
the plants grew, but the Process of turning 
plants into fuels causes its own emissions. 

Because biofuels are so ecologically 
connected, any production of biofuels 
can throw off the delicate balance that we 
currently have today. Long-term effects of 
food production and negative ecological 
impacts are inversely related with biofuel 
production. 

The touting of biofuels Saving us from 





a world run on petroleum gas may have 
been short-lived due to recent studies that 
question the true sustenance of biofuels. 

The negative impacts of biofuels can be 
minimized if less productive land is used. 
Land that is producing carbon benefits, 
carbon savings or food should be avoided 
because of the biological trade-off. There- 
fore, the ideal cropland to use would be 
land that is more degraded, since it would 
not be needed for crops for ingestion but 
instead for biofuel production. 

That being said, alternative energies 
are better than the oil-ridden petroleum 
that we have depended so much on for so 
long. However, fossil fuels may be given a 
second look because it is made from long- 
dead biological material that would not as 
negatively impact food production or the 
ecology. 
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The politics of carbon emissions, taxes and global warming 


By HUSAIN DANISH 
Special Editions Editor 


Since the first evidence for global cli- 
mate change was published in 1956, little 
has been done to ameliorate the problem 
more than 50 years later. There is little 
doubt that to solve the issue of global cli- 
mate change, government action is need- 
ed immediately. 

Yet, progress has been slow. While 
Congress continues to debate the issue, 
the effects of climate are becoming more 
apparent. 

The first attempt to address the issue 
came in 1992. The United Nations Confer- 
ence on Environment and Development 
(Earth Summit), was a major conference 
held by the United Nations (U.N.) in Rio 
De Janeiro. Attended by over 172 nations, 
the 13-day conference led to the drafting 
of the U.N. Framework Convention on 
Climate Change (UNFCCC), the first in- 
ternational attempt to control greenhouse 
gas emissions. In order to ensure that 
the accomplishments made during Earth 
Summit were not later squandered, the 
U.N. created the Commission for Sustain- 
able Development. 

The Earth Summit created a sense of 
urgency. Climate change was recognized 
as a major concern for the international 
community. In 1997, after extensive ne- 
gotiations, the Kyoto Protocol was cre- 
ated, establishing a legally binding com- 
mitment for the reduction of greenhouse 
gases. 

Under the Kyoto Protocol, industri- 
alized countries would need to reduce 
their collective greenhouse gas emis- 
sions by 5.2 percent compared to those 
of 1990. As of February 2009, 183 nations 
have signed and ratified the Kyoto Pro- 
tocol. 

However, the United States has yet to 
ratify the treaty. After the finalization of 

the Kyoto Protocol in 1997, the U.S. Sen- 
ate passed the Byrd-Hagel Resolution, 
effectively stating that if binding targets 
and timetables were not developed for 
developing nations as well as industrial- 


ized nations, the United States would not 


ratify the treaty. 

In 1998, then-Vice-President Al Gore 
signed the protocol. The Kyoto Protocol 
was never submitted by the Clinton Ad- 
ministration for ratification by the Sen- 
ate. 

Following the Clinton Administra- 
tion’s example, George W. Bush refused 
to submit the Kyoto Protocol to the U.S. 
Senate for ratification, citing the treaty’s 
exemption of China. As of yet, the Obama 
administration has taken no action to 
ratify the Kyoto Protocol. As a result, 
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The United Nations has made numerous attempts to rally the international community in order to address the climate change crisis. 


the United States continues to be in an 
awkward position: As a signatory nation, 
the U.S. is expected to ratify the treaty. 
According to the Byrd-Hagel Resolution, 
the United States should withdraw from 
the treaty. Yet, the Senate has done nei- 
ther. 

In the U.S., much of the climate 
change legislation has centered around 
emissions trade, sometimes referred to 
as “cap and trade.” This method of pol- 
lution control is a blend of open market 
capitalism and government interven- 
tion: a limit is set by the government 
on the amount of pollution that can be 
emitted. 

This amount is then divided in equal- 
sized allowances which are then, ideally, 
equally distributed to companies. The to- 
tal amount of allowances and credits can 
not exceed the cap, limiting the total level 
of emissions to the preset amount. 

At this point, every company is al- 
lowed to emit the same amount of pol- 
lution. However, not all companies emit 
the same level of pollution: Some com- 
panies pollute more than others. Under 
the emissions trade system, companies 
that pollute more are allowed to buy al- 
lowances from companies that pollute 
less. 

Thus, companies that pollute less are 
being rewarded and companies that pol- 
lute more are being charged a fee. In the- 
ory, all companies would seek to reduce 
their emissions in order to save money, 
resulting in an overall decrease in pol- 





lution. 

Despite the popularity of “cap and 
trade” legislation among legislators, the 
system has its weaknesses. Emissions 
trade is a complex system that offers op- 
portunities for profiteering and corrup- 
tion. 

More importantly, allowances are of- 
ten distributed based on historical pre- 
cedence: those companies that polluted 
less in the past receive fewer credits than 
those that polluted more. Inevitable, pol- 
luters are rewarded and green projects 
get little help. 

It has also been difficult to pass emis- 
sion trade bills in Congress. In October 
2003, Congress took the first vote on a 
measure to reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions throughout the US economy. The 
Climate Stewardship Act of 2003 would 
cap greenhouse gas emissions in 2010 to 
those emitted in 2000. The measure did 
not pass (43-55). 

Another attempt was made in 2007 
with the introduction of the Lieberman- 
Warner Climate Security Act of 2007. 
Unlike the Stewardship Act of 2003, the 
Climate Security Act would tighten caps 
overtime. By 2050, emission levels would 
be reduced to 63 percent below 2005 lev- 
els. However, the Climate Security Act 
had the same fate as the bills before and 
was defeated in June 2008. 

Ineffective action by Congress has led 
many states to take the initiative them- 
selves. In 2005, 10 northeastern states, in- 
cluding Maryland, formed the Regional 
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Greenhouse Gas Initiative (RGGI). The 
regional initiative is a large cap and trade 
program. The first three-year compliance 
period for the initiative began on Jan. 1, 
2009. 

In 2006, California legislature passed 
the Global Warming Solutions Act, 
which established a timetable to bring 
California in compliance with the Kyoto 
Protocol. 

States have also petitioned the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency (EPA) on 
numerous occasions to address the is- 
sue of greenhouse gas emissions. How- 
ever, the EPA argued that under the 
Clean Air Act of 1970, greenhouse gases 
do not count as pollutants since they are 
natural components of the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere. 

In 2007, the case reached the Supreme 
Court. In Massachussetts v. Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the EPA must regulate green- 
house gases as pollutants. 

While climate change legislation has 
begun to gain new momentum under the 
Obama administration, the greatest bar- 
rier to progress may be the American peo- 
ple. According to a Gallup Poll released in 
March 2009, 44 percent of Americans be- 
lieve that the media has exaggerated the 
issue of climate change. In a democracy, 
resolving the climate crisis is as much 
about public relations as it is about sci- 
ence. In the end, the only way the issue of 
climate change can be addressed is if the 

American people demand change. 








By ANUM AZAM 


Special Editions Editor 


The violently fluctuating (and ulti- 
mately rising) environmental and mone- 
tary costs of traditional energy sources is 
a modern-day national saga. So it comes 
as little surprise that, just as we look to 
the skies in search of evidence that there 
may be another intelligent species out 
there somewhere when we feel collec- 
tively lonely, we also look there in the 
hope that energy will magically fall out 
of the sky. In fact, there are all kinds of 
people who put great faith in things fall- 
ing out of the sky at opportune times. 

Luckily, this is one of those times that 
the sky won't let us down. 

Renewable energy is a global phenom- 
enon involving the harnessing of natu- 
rally replenished energy generated from 
natural resources. Sources of renewable 
energy include sunlight, wind, tides and 
geothermal heat, all environmentally 
friendly alternatives to fossil fuels. In re- 
cent years, about one-fifth of global final 
energy consumption came from renew- 
ables, with large chunks of that from tra- 
ditional biomass (or wood burning) and 
hydroelectricity. 

Why now? Innovative ideas for renew- 
able energy are becoming more popular 
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Solar panels generate energy derived from captured sunlight via photovoltaic technologies. 


largely as a result of climate change con- 
cerns and rising oil prices. Small off-grid 
applications in rural 
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Wind turbines generate energy using atmosphereic forces. 
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; ®) areas, where human 
. development relies 
: heavily on energy, 


benefit as well from 
switching to sources of 
renewable energy. 

And while we are all 
familiar with the con- 
cepts of ethanol fuel, 
solar thermal power 
and photovoltaics, the 
time for transforming 
these ideas from sci- 
ence fiction into sci- 
ence is now. 

Most renewable en- 
ergy technologies are 
solar powered. Land 
masses and bodies of 
water on the surface 
of the earth are in 
equilibrium with the 
atmosphere such that 
heat radiation into 
space is in equilibri- 
um with solar energy 
coming into the atmo- 
sphere. (This causes 
climates.) 

The amount of solar 
energy that is available 
for use in any given cli- 
mate depends on how 





much is left after the water and land in 
the area have absorbed the incoming ra- 
diation and a portion has been reflected 
back into space, and though this fraction 
is extremely small, this energy can be 
used to directly power all kinds of tech- 
nologies. 

As the International Energy Agency 
(IEA) explained, “Renewable energy 
is derived from natural processes that 
are replenished constantly. In its vari- 
ous forms, it derives directly from the 
sun, or from heat generated deep within 
the earth. Included in the definition is 
electricity and heat generated from so- 
lar, wind, ocean, hydropower, biomass, 
geothermal resources and biofuels and 
hydrogen derived from renewable re- 
sources.” 

The term “solar energy” usually refers 
to energy collected from sunlight. Solar 
energy technologies include photovol- 
taic cells, solar-thermal panels and solar 
chimneys. 

Solar power is used for generating 
electricity by means of photovoltaics and 
heat engines, as well as for a variety of 
other applications. 

One major area of solar technology 
development is the capture of sunlight 
for agricultural purposes, or to increase 
the productivity of plants. As far back 
as the Little Ice Age, European farmers 
tried to optimize plant productivities by 
employing “fruit walls” to maximize the 
amount of energy captured. These walls 








kept heat trapped inside, ripening fruits 
more rapidly and keeping them ripe for 
long periods of time. Now, greenhouses 
convert solar light to heat for year-round 
production of plants from all climates, 

Solar energy has also emerged in wa- 
ter heating, especially in areas with cold- 
er climates. Solar hot water systems uti- 
lize collected sunlight to heat water for 
various applications. These solar water 
heaters have been designed in various 
ways: evacuated tube collectors, glazed 
flat plate collectors and unglazed plastic 
collectors (used mostly for heating swim- 
ming pools). 

Most notably, solar power is used in 
the generation of electricity, using photo- 
voltaics (arrays of connected solar cells). 
In this way, solar-powered calculators 
are powered by a single solar cell, and 
off-grid homes are powered by more 
complex photovoltaic arrays. 

_ Several U.S. cities now house large pho- 
tovotaic plants and power stations, such 
as the recently completed 14 megaWatt 
power station in Clarks County, Nev. 

Wind power is also emerging as a re- 
newable resource, and one that doesn’t 
produce greenhouse gases in its opera- 
tion. Wind turbines are used to convert 
wind energy into a useful form. Though 
it produces less than 2 percent of global 
electricity, wind use in electricity genera- 
tion has doubled between 2005 and 2008. 

Typically, giant wind farms are used 
in conjunction with local electric power 
transmission networks, and smaller tur- 
bines provide energy for rural or remote 
locations. 

According to the American Wind En- 
ergy Association, wind generated enough 
electricity in the past year to power 4.5 
million households. Although this is 
only 1 percent of households in America, 
the number is up by more than 10 times 
from 10 years ago. According to the US 
Department of Energy, if wind was har- 
vested in Kansas, Texas and North Dako- 
ta, the yield would be enough to power 
the entire nation; and also that offshore 
wind farms could also perform this func- 
tion. Clearly, the resources available for 
harvesting wind power are much larger 
than any means for developing it. 

Other renewable resources, includ- 
ing some pretty bizarre ones, are also in 
testing as alternatives to fossil fuels. Hy- 
dropower and geothermal energy in par- 
ticular are fast emerging as areas with 
great potential and creative implementa- 
tion strategies, especially in conjunction 
with wind power and solar power. 

Perhaps the day will soon come when 
these new, environmentally friendly 
measures bring a close to our energy 
problems, for good. 
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GLOBAL CLIMATE CHANGE 


From most to least: the greenest nations in the world 


Yale and Columbia Universities rank the world’s greenest nations by environmental performance index 


By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 


Managing Editor 


It’s not easy being green, said Kermit 
the Frog one day. Thankfully there are 
some countries that are w illing to put up 
with the additional costs that are associat- 
ed with being eco-friendly. The smarties 
over at both Yale and Columbia Universi- 
ties ranked the 149 countries by an EPI, 
or environmental performance index. The 
EPI weighs carbon and sulfur emissions, 
water purity and conservation practices. 
These rankings are for 2008. 

The greenest country in the world is 
Switzerland, with an EPI of 95.5. One of 
the steps that Switzerland takes to en- 
sure that it cares for the environment is 
protecting its water resources. While the 
country uses water for a variety of activi- 
ties — drinking, power, transportation, 
irrigation of agriculture, etc. — the coun- 
try also has a federal office responsible for 
water protection. The Federal Office for the 
Environment protects Switzerland's water 
from overuse and pollution. It monitors 
water quality as well through two differ- 
ent programs: the National Long Term In- 
vestigation of Flowing Swiss Waters and 
The National Network for Groundwater 
Quality Observation. As a result of these 
efforts, Switzerland’s tap water is as pure 
as bottled mineral water. 

The second greenest country is Sweden 
with an EPI of 93.1. Sweden, alongside the 
European Union, is currently trying to 
reduce its carbon emissions by increas- 
ing its energy efficiency and renewable 
energy sources. The Swedish government 
is in the process of implementing new 
policies aimed at climate and energy use. 
The 2008 Budget Bill provided funding 
for these initiatives. Among the country’s 
environmental quality objectives are to 
create a non-toxic environment, have only 
natural acidification and help their wet- 
lands thrive. 

The third greenest nation is Norway 
with an EPI of 93.1. Norway is a country 
that views anthropogenic climate change 
as a serious problem. The country is work- 
ing to stabilize greenhouse gases so that 
there are less hazardous materials in the 
atmosphere. The country is committed to 
the Kyoto Protocol, a United Nations envi- 
ronmental treaty, to limit its greenhouse 
gas emissions between 2008 and 2012 to 
less than above the 1990 level. 

The other top 10 greenest countries are 
Finland (EPI 91.4), Costa Rica (EPI 90.5), 
Austria (EPI 89.4), New Zealand (EPI 88.9), 
Latvia (EPI 88.8), Colombia (EPI 88.3) and 
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France (EPI 87.8). 

The least green country in the world, 
according to this study, is the country 
of Niger (EPI 39.1). Known officially as 
the Republic of Niger, this landlocked 
country is the largest in Western Africa. 
It is one of the poorest and least devel- 
oped countries in the world, with more 
than 80 percent of its territory consist- 
ing of the Sahara desert. The country 
is also frequently beset by drought and 
desertification. Its economy is primar- 
ily agriculture-based in the southern 
regions, while elsewhere it focuses on 
the export of raw materials, especially 
uranium ore. 


The second least green country is 
Angola (EPI 39.5). Angola is located in 
south-central Africa. It is the second-larg- 
est producer of petroleum and diamonds 
in sub-Saharan Africa. The country’s life 
expectancy and infant mortality rates 
are both ranked among the worst in the 
world. 

Sierra Leone (EPI 40) is the third least 
green country in the world. It is a coun- 
try in West Africa with a tropical climate 
ranging from savannah to the rainforest. 
Since the 1980s, a combination of log- 
ging, mining, slash and burn practices 
and deforestation for other land use (like 
cattle feed) have contributed to the mass 
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decimation of Sierra Leone’s forested 
land. Until 2002, the country did not 
have a forest management system due 
to civil unrest. Since that war has ended, 
however, deforestation has continued to 
increase. 

The remaining least green countries 
in the world, ranked most green to least, 
are Djibouti (EPI 50). Guinea-Bissau (EPI 
49.7), Yemen (EPI 49.7), the Democratic Re- 
public of the Congo (EPI 47.3), Chad (EPI 
45.9), Burkina Faso (EPI 44.3), Mali (EPI 
44.3) and Mauritania (EPI 44.2). 

For more information or the full text of 
Yale University’s study, visit http://epi.yale. 
edu/Home. 
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Leave no trace: how to reduce your carbon footprint 


By THOMAS DANNER 


News & Features Editor 


The term “carbon footprint” is com- 
monly used in any discussion about hu- 
mans’ effects on the environment. But 
what does the term actually mean, and 
why should anyone be concerned about it 
in the first place? 

Your carbon footprint is a measure- 
ment of the amount of so-called “green- 
house gas” — in particular, carbon diox- 
ide (CO2) — that your day-to-day activities 
generate. 

Carbon footprints can be measured on 
an individual and group basis. Typically, 
they are given as tons of CO2-equivalent 
per year. 

CO2-equivalence is a typical way of 
measuring carbon footprints. Since there 
are multiple greenhouse gases in the at- 
mosphere, including methane, chloro- 
fluorocarbons and carbon dioxide, CO2- 
equivalence essentially adjusts for this 
effect, making numbers more comparable 
with one another. 

The average North American generates 
about 20 tons of CO2-equivalent per year, 
and the average global footprint is about 4 
tons per person, according to recent data 
from the United Nations Statistics Divi- 
sion. 

There are two main kinds of footprints: 
primary and secondary. 

Primary footprints are those that mea- 
sure your direct production of CO2: A 
common source is burning fossil fuels to 
provide heat for your home and energy 
for your car. 

Driving more fuel-efficient cars and 
using energy-efficient light bulbs are both 
ways of reducing one’s primary foot- 
print. 

Secondary footprints, on the other 
hand, reflect the amount of CO2 that was 
generated in the production of products 
that we purchase and use ona daily basis, 
such as clothes, food and the construction 
of manufactured goods. 

Many people do not realize how sig- 
nificant their secondary footprint is, even 
though the secondary footprint is often 
easier to reduce, since it can be altered 
by making different choices of what one 
purchases and eats rather than requiring 
one to buy a more efficient car or remodel 
one’s home. 


According to Time for Change, an 
environmental advocacy group, the pro- 
duction of five plastic bags, two plastic 
bottles and one-third of an American 
cheeseburger each add 1 kilogram of CO2 
to one’s carbon footprint. This may not 
seem like much, but think about how of- 
ten you buy a soda or a water bottle over 
the course of a year. 

Even if you only buy two bottled drinks 
per week and use five plastic bags every 
other week, this adds up to 78 kilograms of 
CO2 per year. 

Some 


thought that you were, don’t dismay: 
There are several practical, easy steps that 
you can take to reduce your carbon foot- 
print starting today. 

The first step is simple. If you are going 
somewhere close and don’t have to drive 
there, then don’t! 

Take a walk or ride your bicycle in- 
stead. Not only will you get some good 
exercise but also every time you walk in- 
stead of driving, you'll be producing less 
CO? 

Another simple step is to increase 





large con- 
tributors 
LOR PEcen 
house gas 
emissions 
worldwide 
include 
transporta- 
tion (13.5 
percent), 
electric- 
ity and heat 
(24.6 per- 
cent) and 
industrial 
processes 
(10.4 per- 
cent),  ac- 
cording to 
the World 
Resource 
Institute. 

The car- 
bon __ foot- 
print gen- 
erated by 
driving cars 
is also sur- 
prisingly large. For every gallon of gaso- 
line combusted, 8.7 kilograms of CO2 are 
released into the atmosphere. 

If you drive 100 miles per week and 
get an average of 20 miles a gallon, your 
car will produce 2,262 kilograms of CO2 
per year. With over 250 million registered 
vehicles in the United States, according to 
the U.S. Department of Transportation, 
the numbers grow extremely large. 

The Web site http://www.carbonfootprint. 
com offers a convenient calculator that 
you can use to determine how large your 
footprint is. 

If you are using more CO2 than you 
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CFCs help reduce your carbon footprint by using energy more efficently. 


your en- 
ergy ef- 
ficiency. 


You're not 
using your 
computer 
24 hours a 
day? Then 
shut it 
down. The 
same goes 
for lights, 
televisions 
and = any- 
thing else 
that we of- 
ten absent- 
mindedly 
leave on 
even when 
we = aren’t 
really us- 
ing it. 

Energy 
efficiency 
also means 
looking for 
alterna- 
tives. Is it a 
little warm inside but still pleasant out- 
side? Instead of turning on the air condi- 
tioning, why not open a window instead? 
You'll not only save energy but also you'll 
make the room less stuffy and get a nice 
breeze. 

Energy-saving light bulbs are an- 
other quick and easy way to reduce the 
amount of energy that you use each 
day. 

There are also many ways to cut down 
on emissions by reconsidering what 
we eat, and where the food that we buy 
comes from. 


Buying food that is less processed and 





grown locally can cut down on emissions, 
since it eliminates the high “carbon cost” 
associated with preparing and transport- 
ing them. 

Instead of buying vegetables shipped 
in from another state, why not take a walk 
over to one of Baltimore’s local farmer's 
markets, which are close to campus (see 
http://www.32ndstreetmarket.org), and buy 
your produce there? You will not only get 
the freshest food possible but also will be 
supporting local growers. 

Interested in eliminating your car- 
bon footprint altogether? It is impossible 
to reduce your carbon footprint to zero 
simply by changing what you buy and 
consume. 

However, just as large companies 
trade carbon credits (credits are pur- 
chased by companies to pay for excess 
carbon emission and provide an incen- 
tive for them to reduce their carbon 
footprint), you too can “offset” your ex- 
cess emissions. 

The Web site for the non-profit compa- 
ny Carbon Fund (http://www.carbonfund. 
org) allows you to calculate how much 
CO2 you generate during a particular ac- 
tivity or by using a particular service and 
then buy “offsets” to cover these emis- 
sions. 

Once you buy an offset, the company 
“retires” the carbon offsets and will not 
sell them to anyone else. This results 
in an overall decrease in carbon emis- 
sions. 

Yet another way to help reduce your 
carbon footprint is to get involved with 
the many “green” groups on campus. As 
a member of a group, you can help to raise 
campus awareness of how much carbon 
students and the University use, as well 
as find new ways to reduce your own car- 
bon footprint. 

Taking a few simple steps today to re- 
duce our carbon footprints is much easier 
than waiting for the problem to grow to 
the point where fixing it requires a much 
larger effort — or, even worse, proves to 
be an impossible task. 

If we all take heed of the old hiker’s 
adage to “tread lightly,” the world will be 
less worse for wear, and we will be help- 
ing to preserve the environment. What 
may mean a little inconvenience for us 
now will ultimately prove to be an invalu- 
able gift for future generations. 
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Public transportation makes getting around greener 


Maryland’s public transportation system provides Hopkins students and Baltimoreans with energy-efficient ways to navigate the city 


By LEAH MAINIERO 
Managing Editor 


Let’s face it, Baltimore isn’t New York 
City or Boston. We can’t simply step out 
of our dorms, descend down into the 
depths of an inexpensive subway or T 
station and travel across the city in a 
matter of minutes. ; 

But despite the fact that Baltimore’s 
underground transit is lacking in com- 
parison to its more glamorous East 
Coast neighbors, strapped-for-cash col- 
lege kids can still find plenty of easy 
modes of public transit to get around 
“the Greatest City in America” while 
minimizing pollution. 

Here are a few options for the car-less, 
broke or environmentally conscious col- 
lege student. 


Public Bus 


The Maryland Transit Authority 
(MTA) runs most of the public trans- 
portation in Baltimore, including 50 
bus routes to virtually anywhere you 
want to go within Baltimore City and 
even central Maryland. 

Depending on your destination, you 
may have to transfer, but buses gener- 
ally run frequently and on time. You 
can go to the MTA Web site for specific 
information about transfer points and 
maps. 

A word of caution: Be prepared with 
change and small bills. 

The fare is $1.60 exactly, since the 
coin boxes won't give you change. If 
you think you'll be travelling to several 
different locations, invest in a day pass 
for $3.50. 

The MTA bus routes include a direct 
route from the University to Towson 
Town Center and the Inner Harbor. 

The Hampden Shuttlebug, the bus 
line with a cutesy ladybug logo located 
west of campus, runs until 10 p.m. be- 
tween Clipper Mill and Medfield, stop- 
ping by the Rotunda and Wyman Park 
in the process. 

Next time you're considering a trip to 
the mall or downtown, spare yourself 
the headache of finding a parking space 
for your car and reduce air pollution 
— take the bus! 


Light Rail 
The Baltimore light rail is also an in- 
expensive and earily accessible option 


when traveling from or to downtown 
Baltimore or to the BWI airport. 
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The light rail is the 
same cost as the local bus 
and makes 33 stops, run- 
ning from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Monday through Satur- 
day and 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
on Sundays. 

You can pick up the 
light rail at Baltimore’s 
Penn Station and hop off 
at Falls Road, Camden 
Yards or the Baltimore 
Convention Center. 

The northern-most 
light rail stop is Hunt Val- 
ley and the southern-most 
stop is BWI airport. 

Even though the light 
rail tends to run some- 
what slowly due to the 
large number of stops, 
think about substituting 
a light rail trip for your 
next individual cab ride 
to BWI airport or to Cam- 
den Yards. 


MARC Train 


Consider leaving your 
car in the parking garage 
and catching a MARC 
train next time you think 
about driving into Wash- 
ington. 

A commuter train run- 
ning primarily between 
Baltimore’s Penn Station 
and D.C. (although other 
lines run between Camden 
Yards and D.C., Brunswick 
and Martinsburg, WV), 
the MARC also makes a 
stop at BWI Airport. 

Travelling by MARC 
from Baltimore to D.C. takes approxi- 
mately 50 minutes. 


tion and proximity to the national 
mall, national monuments and Chi- 





MARC _ trains natown _ restau- 
run frequently : : rants lets MARC 
Monday through Next time you re train patrons take 


advantage of an 
even cheaper form 


Friday and tickets 


are inexpensive: $7 considering a trip to the 


one-way. mall or downtown, spare of eco-friendly 
Opting for a transportation: 
commuter train for yourself the headache of walking. 


It’s also a great 
way to bypass the 
heavy Beltway 
traffic and keep 
another car off the 
road. 

In fact, it might 


your next trip to 
the nation’s capital 
will bring you right 
to D.C.’s Union sta- 
tion, where you'll 
have easy access to 
the D.C. metro. 
Also, Union Station’s central loca- 


finding a parking space 
for your car and reduce air 
pollution — take the bus! 





even save you time. 
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Public transportation provides an environmentally friendly alternative to fuel-inefficent cars and pollution-causing traffic. 


Baltimore Subway 


Who knew that Baltimore had its 
own subway system? : 

The first stop of the Baltimore Metro is 
located at the Hopkins Hospital. ; 

The small, 15-sto route forms a U2 
shape around the Baltimore downtown 
area, extending to the north and west of 
the Hopkins campus. 

Though not very accessible to the av- 
erage Hopkins student, the subway con- 
nects downtown Baltimore to Owings 
Mills. 

Most subway stops also connect to 
local buses and Park and Rides, where 
you can catch a bus to your destina- 
tion. : 
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Five gizmos and 
gadgels for the — 
Hopkins geek 


4) Samsung’ s new Blue Earth solar-powered Tarkan ca : : | 
Fike will be available in the UK later this year. Since cell 
phones do not use much power to begin with, the phone’s use a 
— solar power is probably more markeling than anything else. Yet, — 
| the phone is mmade from recycled PCM plastic, which means such 
toxic substances such as brominated flame retardants, beryllium 
and phthalates are absent. It also has an eco-mode that changes 


the backlight duration and screen brightness. 
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2.) Williams Sonoma has just come out with a new green compac- 

tor. The Mode™ Premium Home Recycling Center has a built-in 

compactor to crush cans and plastic bottles. It also uses no elec- 
Aricity. That's right-no electricity. All it takes to crush all of your 

- garbarge is the power of the foot pedal. On the downside, it’s _ 

- talbeep Puy at $29. ». 









3) Nexuspadgets has produced the latest innovation in camp- 
ig- a Solar led light and a water bottle in one. On your next 
cing ao this iiigaer bottle to use oh a | water bottle : 
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Ten percent of all global diseases are due to poor water, sanitation and hygiene. 
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JHU students are eligible to join the 
Johns Hopkins Federal Credit Union 


Use JHFCU's Student Checking account to help manage 
your life both on and off campus, with access to more 
than 26,000 surcharge-free ATMs across the nation and 
purchases wherever Visa® is accepted. 


Open a Student Checking Account & Get a Free Giftt 


www.jhfcu.org ¢ 41 0-534-4500 
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Buying organic is only healthier for certain products 


Organic foods may contain fewer pesticides and antibiotics in some cases, but they are not always superior 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


They came into our lives slowly. One 
could be found hiding among its trans-fat 
neighbors. Another could be spotted in 
between its pesticide-ridden friends. And 
then, overnight, they were everywhere. 

Organic foods are now dominating the 
aisles of our grocery stores, the commer- 
cials in between our favorite sitcoms and 
in many cases, the shelves of our refrig- 
erators. Many have 








clude the beliefs that organic food is bet- 
ter for the environment, promotes better 
treatment of animals and is healthier. 
Organic farming has been proven to be 
better for the environment, and in some 
cases, it can be healthier. Organic foods 
lack hydrogenated fat, which is linked 
to heart disease, and organic standards 
do not allow the use of GM (genetically 
modified) foods (which is the source of 
some worry among Americans). 
However, while most people cite 
pesticides as a 





latched onto the word 
“organic” as a procla- 
mation that the food 
is, in fact, healthy. Just 
as many, though, have 
turned up their noses 
at the higher prices 
and instead, have de- 
clared it yet another 
ploy to get people to 
pay more for the same 
kind of food. 

Is buying organic 
a healthy, albeit more 
expensive, choice? Or 
has the American public fallen prey to a 
widely-publicized trend? 

Some people attribute buying organic 
to the sole reason of its taste. More sound 
reasons, though not necessarily true, in- 





Organic foods are now 
dominating the aisles of 
our grocery stores, the 
commercials in between 
our favorite sitcoms, and in 
many cases, the shelves of 
our refrigerators. 





reason to buy or- 
ganic, that is not 
a completely valid 


reason. The Pes- 
ticides Residue 
Committee has 


found that pesti- 
cide residues are 
absent in 70 per- 
cent of crops. And 
while significant- 
ly fewer chemi- 
cals are used in 
organic farming, 





the use of some 
pesticides cannot be avoided. While 
pesticides have been linked from things 
as minor as headaches to side effects as 
great as birth defects, eating non-organic 
foods isn’t remarkably more dangerous. 





iis, 


This organic product might have health and environmental benefits, but you cannot assume so from the label. 
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There are already standards that pro- 
mote a safe level of pesticide exposure 
for the average person. It must be noted, 
though, that pregnant women, children 
and fetuses are still more susceptible to 
the toxicity of pesticides. 

The more pressing problem in non-or- 
ganic foods, though, is the use of antibiot- 
ics on farm animals. The antibiotics that 
these animals are exposed to allows the 
bacteria to develop a resistance to them. 
When we use the same antibiotics to fight 
the bacteria, they will be much 
less effective. In that sense, buy- 
ing animal by-products that are 
organic may be the smarter 
choice. 

Studies conducted by interna- 
tional organizations, such as the 
French Food Safety Agency, have 
shown that eating organic is not 
necessarily a healthier alterna- 
tive. Although there has been no 
definitive answer to whether or 
not this is true, people still tend 
to assume that organic foods 
are healthier. 

However, if eating organic 
appeals to you (and your wallet), 
you need not stock your shelves 
with only organic foods. In fact, 
if the overly health and envi- 
ronmentally conscious individ- 
ual does this, he or she may not 
be getting enough nutrients. In- 
stead, focus on purchasing the 
following organic items. 

Organic meat does support 
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Organic produce is sometirnes more expensive, but sometimes it is worth the cost. 


the welfare of ani- 
mals. If that is a 
concern for you, 
instead of going 
vegetarian, just 
aim to buy meat 
marked “organic.” 
Vegetables such as 
spinach, cabbage, 
potatoes and let- 


tuce are mark- 
edly higher in 
several vitamins 


and minerals than 
their non-organic 
counterparts. Ad- 
ditionally, soups 
that are organic 
have much more 


salicylic acid 
which can be used 
to fight several 


health problems. 
Finally, pesticides 
are much more prevalent (and harder to 
remove) in non-organic apples. So, next 
time you buy a bushel of apples, look for 
the organic label. 

Buying organic is ultimately a person- 
al choice. It can be healthier and better 
for the environment, but it can also be an 
economic burden. Like most trends, one 
should do some research before hopping 
on the “go organic” bandwagon. De- 
pending on what is important to you, it 
may not always be the right decision. 
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Know what is in the organic food products that you purchase. 
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By STEPHANIE DELMAN 


News & Features Editor 


As the daughter of staunch environ- 
mentalists and the sister of one who cru- 
sades against the water bottle industry, I 
grew up with a few odd habits. We grew 
our own vegetables in the backyard, recy- 
cled wrapping paper until the pattern was 
recognizably from another decade and ex- 
perimented with compost. 

Now in college, it’s tough to be such 
a good conservationist. There’s always 
something more pressing, be it hitting 
the bars or B-level. But before you go to 
throw out your coffee cup from Einstein 
Brothers’, think again — there are a few 
easy things you can do each day to help 
the environment and reuse what you al- 
ready own. 

1. Containers. Think about it: How 
many times per week do you buy takeout 
from Orient Express or grab coffee from 
Café Q and end up with more packaging 
than actual food? It’s not realistic to rec- 
ommend a college student to nix takeout 
food altogether; but next time, bring your 
own plate or mug. Flatware is easy enough 
to fit into your bag, and as much as the 
restaurant owners may raise an eyebrow 
at your request, they'll thank you later 
when their supply of paper plates is not 
depleted. 

2. On that same note, let’s pause for a 
moment to honor the glorious water bot- 
tle. I'm not talking about Dasani or Aqua- 
fina. A plastic water bottle from Barnes & 
Noble costs about $12 — that is a week’s 

worth of Dasani bottles. A lot of people 





complain that water tastes different from 
the vending machine, cooler or fresher, but 
it is proven that tap water in most Ameri- 
can cities is actually cleaner than bottled 
water. A friend of mine ran out of Dining 
Dollars halfway through last semester. 
The culprit was not an affinity for Nolan’s 
hamburgers or Einstein bagels, but rather 
the habit of buying flavored water from 
Charles Street Market twice a day. She 
insisted that the water tasted different 
— but I was content filling up my trusty 
personal water bottle each day, while she 
had to scrounge around for Dining Dol- 
lars for the rest of the semester. 

3. There are certain things that are al- 
ways assumed to have gone to waste. A 
nasty old toothbrush, the core of an apple. 
But before you toss them in the garbage, 
stop and examine the “waste” in your 
hand. An old toothbrush is the perfect 
utensil with which to clean hard-to-reach 
places like around the sink, drains and 
faucets. Similarly, the seeds from a dis- 
carded apple core can be planted in soil to 
make for home-grown apples. 

4. The aforementioned wrapping pa- 
per. Go beyond reusing the same “Happy 
Birthday!” paper that you and your sib- 
lings have swapped for the past five years 
and get creative. How many people pick 
up a magazine after they’ve read through 
it once? There are often gorgeous layouts 
and advertisements in magazines that 
can be used for wrapping small gifts or 
creating homemade cards — and best of 
all, your friends and family will think 
that you're way more creative than the 
next gift-giver. 














Bottle caps can be remade into expressive jewelery pieces that reflect personal style. 


5. Girls only, here. Ever wonder where 
to look for cheap, unique jewelry? Look no 
further than your bedroom or bathroom. 
Simple things like bottle caps can be turned 
into funky, expressive earrings. A friend 
of mine strung old, miniature toothpaste 
tubes through a chain last week and has 
been wearing it as a necklace. Guitar picks 
can be made into earrings; ripped stock- 
ings can be turned into chic headbands. 
The Internet is full of Web sites with advice 


on turning trash into accessories — all you 
have to do is look. 

The excuse “I’m too busy to recycle” 
can only get you so far. When it’s a matter 
as simple as bringing your own thermos 
to Carma’s in the morning or ripping out 
pages from Vanity Fair to wrap up your 
best friend’s birthday present, why fight 
recycling? You're saving money, getting 
creative and helping the environment at 
the same time. 





For the cheap and eco-friendly. save two types of green 


By SAM ECKSTEIN 
News & Features Editor 


At $2 a gallon, hybrid cars are a great 
way to cut down on pollution. Of all the 
ways help the environment, the partially 
battery operated cars are also one of the 
Most trendy. Unfortunately, they don’t ac- 
tually help your wallet. 

Joe White of the Wall Street Journal calcu- 
lated that it would take 15 years in cheaper 

_ 88S prices to pay off the difference between 
the Toyota Prius and the Honda Civic, 
which costs $8,000 less. 

Without discouraging readers from in- 
vesting in a more expensive car that cuts 
down on carbon emissions, it’s still worth 
noting the umpteen ways to save save the 
planet and some money at the same time. 

Americans spend an average of $1,560 
per year on gasoline for their cars. In Am- 
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sterdam, a city where a person bikes more 
than she drives, biking is convenient, cheap 
and stylish. As the green frenzy hits the U.S. 
in tandem with a recession, two-wheeled 
transportation is on the rise. Biking is be- 
coming more popular in cities around the 
country and municipal governments are 
responding to the trend by adding miles of 
bike lanes to city streets everyday. 

Laundry accounts for 36 percent of 
household water use. One way to cut down 
is by only running the laundry when there 
is a full load. Also, by switching from a hot 
water wash to a cold one, you can save 90 
percent of the energy you would have used 
in the hot wash. 


One last way to seriously cut down your - 


water consumption is by using less in the 
shower (showers use one fourth the energy 
ofa bath). One option is to install a low-flow 
showerhead. This is one of those instances 


where the environment just has to take a 
backseat to personal satisfaction. Instead, 
just turn the shower off for the one or two 
minutes while lathering up. 

Another staple of first-world living that 
is sending the planet to an demise is air- 
conditioning. Nearly half of the energy 
used in a home goes towards heating and 
cooling. By turning the thermostat down 
two degrees in the summer and up two 
degrees in the winter you could save thou- 
sands of pounds in carbon dioxide and a 
boatload on utility bills. In the winter, host 
indoor parties. If an apartment or home 
is filled with guests, the thermostat can 
be turned down and body heat will keep 
everyone warm. Likewise, in the summer, 
make a conscious effort to head outside 
and enjoy the warm weather. 

One last way to cut down on the energy 
billis by switching from wasteful incandes- 





cent light bulbs to efficient compact fluores- 
cent light bulbs (CFLs). They are the only 
bulbs allowed in Australia — and for good 
reason. One CFL lasts about seven years in 
an average house. If every American home 
switched one bulb to a CFL it would be like 
removing 800,000 cars from the road. Al- 
though CFLs can cost three to four times 
the price of a regular bulb, they more than 
pay for themselves in reduced energy bills 
and in their long lifespan. One CFL bulb 
can save $30 over its lifetime. 

With some adjustments in daily prac- 
tice, particularly using alternative forms of 
transportation; adjusting laundry, air con- 
ditioning, toilet and shower habits; and us- 
ing more energy efficient light bulbs, any- 
one can save hundreds, if not thousands of 
dollars a year and make an even more sig- 
nificant reduction in their personal energy 
consumption. 


ay 
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Burt's Bees products are made using natural products and packaged using recycled materials. 


Saving the environment 
while lookin’ great 


By CARA SELICK 


Your News-Letter Editor 


Nowadays, everybody wants to go 
green, but many people are unsure of how 
to do so without sacrificing their normal 
lifestyles. Fortunately, being environmen- 
tally conscious no longer means you have 
to give up luxury. There are now many 
beauty products for sale which are both 
eco-friendly and completely gorgeous 
and pampering. 

Almay’s new Pure Blends line is 95 
percent natural ingredients, eco-friendly 
(both the product and the packaging) 
and hypoallergenic. This trusted brand 
boasts one of the most varied lines of 
green makeup as well, including every- 
thing from foundation to lip gloss. And 
the best part about it? Almay can be 
found in your local drugstore, as it al- 
ways could be. 

Sprout: An Organic Salon can be found 
at 925 W. 36th St. in Baltimore. That's right, 
our city is home to this progressive salon 
where the electricity is powered by wind, 
the products don’t contain any harmful 
chemicals and the floors are bamboo. At 
Sprout, they know that there are ways to 
cut, treat and even dye your hair without 
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sacrificing limited resources. 


don’t have an applicator (yes, squeamish 
boys, skip over this product!). The theory 
behind these environmentally friendly 
tampons is that, by simply using your fin- 
ger to push in the tampon rather than a 
plastic or cardboard applicator, you will 
not only produce less waste, but also the 
tampon can be smaller, more discreet and 
easier to fit into any size purse. 

Burt's Bees prides itself on using en- 
tirely natural ingredients as well as 
continually striving to help protect the 
earth. The company uses recycled pack- 
aging, has eliminated shrink wrapping 
and strives to be carbon free within the 
next decade. 

Aveda’s products are made with natu- 
ral botanicals and are wrapped in eco- 
friendly packaging. They also harness 
wind energy for their main facilities and 
campaign to help promote organic farm- 
ing to keep our water clean. 

Kiss My Face doesn’t test on ani- 
mals and uses organic ingredients. 
This unique company sells more than 
makeup. Their line includes shower gels, 
moisturizers, hair care, sunscreen and 
even toothpaste. 








The Green Revolution 
is coming to Baltimore 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 


News & Features Editor 


Although Hopkins has multiple stu- 
dent groups and a campus-wide interest 


| in sustainability, Baltimore City has not 


historically been the most environmen- 
tally-conscious city. However, a very 
recent movement towards sustainabil- 
ity in the city has birthed a collection 
of green, volunteer-friendly organiza- 
tions. Here is a list of green initiatives 
in Baltimore: 


Baltimore Green Works 


First started as the Baltimore Green 
Week, Inc., the organization focused 
on Green Week until last year, when it 
changed its name and decided to pur- 
sue green advocacy throughout the 
year. 

Green Works is a city-wide program 
comprised of community events, lectures 
and forums in addition to the EcoWeek, 


| which it originally started conducting. 


| An upcoming list of 





| its Web page, which 
| anyone is free to at- 
| tend. 

O.B. tampons are special in that they | 
| has a speaker series 


) As interest in the environment increases in Baltimore, local groups organize 


educating the public about being envi- 
ronmentally-conscious, including recy- 
cling and the process of conservation. 
Helpful tips are on the site, including 
trash drop-off centers, recycling com- 
pact fluorescent bulbs and curbside re- 
cycling. 


Baltimore Green Maps 


The Green Map is a way that eco- 
opportunities can be located in the 
Baltimore area. The map, powered by 
Google, was launched last April and 
has since added 300 sites, categorized 
into sustainable living, nature or “cul- 
ture and society” and marked by icons. 
“Think Global, Map Local!” headlines 
the map on the site, which is an easily 
navigable and interactive Google Map. 
The locations are easily identifiable and 
are classified with symbols that signify 
which green categories the specific loca- 
tions fit into. 


Campaign to Save the Environment 








green events is on 


Green Works also 


as well as a way to 
get involved in the 
community and 
volunteer. You can 
even follow Green 
Works on Twitter. 

On May 16, Mi- 
chael Pollan will be part of the organiza- 
tion’s speaker series. He is a well-known 
activist and journalist who has talked about 
the omnivore’s dilemma and has written 
the bestseller The Botany of Desire. 


efforts. 


Cleaner Greener Baltimore 


The organization is founded on the 
“Mayor's Initiative,” which calls on Bal- 
timore City residents to take control and 
keep Baltimore green. 

The organization’s three founding 
principles are Engage, Educate and Rec- 
ognize. You can volunteer for this orga- 
nization, as it has a lot of city initiatives 
to keep Baltimore environmentally-con- 
scious by sending your contact informa- 
tion via its Web site. 

Much of the Web site is involved in 





The Fund is working 
towards developing 
campaigns and technologies 
to engage Americans in 
public interest advocacy 





This nation-wide 
grassroots _ effort, 
as a project of The 
Fund for Public In- 
terest, is operated 
on a local scale in 
the Baltimore area. 

The  organiza- 
tion has available 
positions for cam- 


paign staff and 
leadership __ posi- 
tions, which in- 


clude field managers and campaign co- 
ordinators. 

According to the “Fund for the Pub- 
lic Interest” Web site, reasons to canvas 
with this organization include “raising 
money to fund campaigns and build an 
organization, sign up members for an 
organization, educate the public about 
serious problems and real solutions, 
build name recognition for an organiza- 
tion and campaign and influence deci- 
sion-makers.” 

The Fund is working towards de- 
veloping campaigns and technologies 
to engage Americans in public interest 
advocacy efforts. The Fund is both an 
environmental and progressive group, 
especially since it canvasses at concerts 


and gay pride festivals, as stated on its 
Web site. 
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LAND, SEA AND AIR 
Weighing environmental concerns against tons ol garbage 


By LILY NEWMAN 
Layout Editor 


Anti-littering campaigns have been 
going on all over the United States for 
years and any pre- -schooler, on com- 
mand, will recite that trash goes in the 
trash can. But the 4.3 pounds of garbage 
the average American throws out every 
day does not stop 
at the trash can. 
It goes to a land- 
fill with the other 
220. million tons 
of garbage Ameri- 
cans produce every 





year. garbage.collecting waste 
There are more r < 

than 3,000 land- Particles as it moves. 

fills in the United 

States. Generally 


they are constructed with environmen- 
tal (specifically water) safety in mind 
and must meet guidelines published 
by the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA). 

When waste arrives at a landfill, it is 
packed into a “cell,” or an area of a prede- 
termined length, width and height. The 
cell represents a day’s worth of trash, an 
amount on the order of 2,500 tons. 

Once it is placed in the cell, the garbage 
is compressed using tractors, bulldoz- 





Rainwater is problematic 
for landfills because it 


slowly seeps through the 


ers and other equipment. The density of 
a cell depends on how many passes the 
equipment makes over the garbage and 
the degree to which the garbage can be 
compressed. 

One of the major environmental is- 
sues landfills deal with is water con- 
tamination. Landfills pose significant 
problems to both pre-existing bodies 
of water as well as 
rainwater. For ex- 
ample, garbage at 
the base of a land- 
fill can contaminate 
the soil and ulti- 
mately the ground- 
water it comes into 
contact with. For 
this reason, the 
first layer of a land- 
fill is a plastic liner 
that covers the bottom of the landfill site 
and attempts to contain waste. 

The lineris generally made of high-den- 
sity puncture-resistant plastic. Sometimes 
a layer of clay or gravel is sandwiched be- 
tween two liners to form the liner layer. A 
layer of fabric (known as “geotextile mat”) 
is placed on top of the liner layer to pro- 
tect it from tearing or other damage. 

Rainwater is problematic for land- 
fills because it slowly seeps through the 
garbage, collecting waste particles as it 
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Over 220 million tons of garbage are produced by Americans every year. 
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In an attempt to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, landfills have begun to capture methane gas. 


moves. This process is often compared to 
coffee percolation in which water slowly 
seeps through coffee grounds and col- 
lects coffee particles. 

In a landfill, the liquid that eventually 
pools on top of the liner layer is called 
leachate and, depending on its composi- 
tion, is potentially hazardous to the envi- 
ronment. 

In an attempt to prevent leachate from 
being formed, landfills are equipped with 
storm drainage systems. These systems 
use plastic pipes and water collection 
tarps to move rainwater out of garbage 
and into ditches, which are often located 
on landfill perimeters. The ditches are 
used as holding areas until the water can 
be pumped or allowed to run into man- 
made ponds. 

Once there, the water is checked for 
chemicals and other harmful substances. 
If it is clean, it is moved once more to a 
natural body of water. 

Drainage systems are effective, but 
they cannot collect 100 percent of rainwa- 
ter or liquid garbage that is introduced. 
Because of this, leachate itself is collected 
by plastic pipes and processed in a waste 
treatment facility. Sometimes this can be 


done ina facility at the landfill, but some- 
times the leachate must be transported 
elsewhere. A waste treatment plant tests 
leachate for chemicals, metals and bio- 
logical decomposition and then works to 
neutralize those contaminants. 

Anoverall concern about landfills is that 
an immense amount of energy must be put 
into environmental protection in the form 
of gasoline-powered vehicles and electri- 
cal pumps. The gains of leachate treatment 
and water protection, though important, 
are somewhat nullified by vehicle emis- 
sions and methane gas emissions produced 
by the decomposing garbage itself. 

Though landfills have recently be- 
gun collecting methane gas for use as 
fuel, this collection process also requires 
energy consumption. On such a large 
scale it is difficult to weigh the benefits 
and losses involved in environmentally 
sound waste management. This is espe- 
cially true as densely populated urban 
areas around the world have begun to 
run out of space for landfills. The farther 
gasoline-powered garbage trucks must 
drive to reach their dumping point, the 
more damaging each ton of garbage ac- 
tually is. 
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The past, present and future of our national parks 


National conservation has been part of public policy for over a century 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 


Editor-in-Chief 


This week is officially National Park 
Week, an opportune time to reflect on 
the direction we have gone since national 
parks were first created over a century 
ago. 

National parks in the United States 
were first established in the late 19th cen- 
tury. Yellowstone National Park was per- 
haps the world’s first truly national park. 
In 1872 the federal government acquired 
a large swath of land primarily located in 
Wyoming, which also extended into Mon- 
tana and Idaho. 

The establishment of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park occurred due to the collec- 
tive efforts of conservationists and big 
business. The Northern Pacific Railroad 
strongly advocated for its creation as the 
new park would provide a major boon for 
the company’s route through Montana, 
which would become a tourist attraction. 

Over the next 44 years, dozens of new 
national parks and monuments were 
created without the oversight of its own 
agency. On Aug. 25, 1916, the Organic Act 
was signed into law by President Wood- 
row Wilson. 

The Act created the National Park Ser- 
vice (NPS)— an agency within the De- 
partment of the Interior — that to this day 
oversees the country’s hundreds of natu- 
ral, historical, recreational and cultural 


areas. 

The NPS oversees 391 national park 
units, including parks, monuments, sea- 
shore sites, battlefields and other cultural 


j 
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Yellowstone National Park was established as one of the world’s first national parks in 1872, when the federal government purchased a large piece of land in Wyoming. 


and recreational sites, totaling more than 
84 million acres. 

President Obama and Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior Kenneth 
Salazar have pledged their support 
for our nation’s parks. Obama’s 
proposed 2010 budget allocates $12 
billion for the Interior Department, 
though it is hard to say exactly how 
much of this will go towards the 
NPS. 

Yet, this is a $500 million increase 
for the department from last year, 
suggesting that the NPS budget will 
also be greater than in 2009 budget 
of $2.4 billion. 

This increased budget will help 
address the myriad of challenges 
our national parks face. 

The effects of global warming are 
already being seen in some of the 
northern-most parks, particularly 
those in Alaska. Glaciers in Alaska 
are rapidly retreating, adversely 
impacting the area’s wildlife; the 
changes in vegetation are causing 
wildlife to move in search of food. 
Furthermore, the increased storm 
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damage due to global warming is also 
affecting wildlife as well as coastal com- 
munities. 

Air pollution is also amongst the most 
serious threats to the health of our natu- 
ral environment. The loss of scenic views 
is only the most superficial result of air 
pollution. It also threatens plants, fish 
and other wildlife, and even affects the 
health of visitors and park staff. Most of 
the air pollution affecting national parks 
comes from the burning of fossil fuels, 
especially by coal power plants located 
nearby. 

In addition to the probable increase in 
the NPS’s annual budget, the Obama ad- 
ministration has already taken measures 
to protect our nation’s wilderness areas. 
On March 30, President Obama signed a 
massive lands package into law, perhaps 
the most significant wilderness law in at 
least 15 years. 

The law protects more than two million 
acres of wilderness and also creates a new 
national system to conserve land held by 
the Bureau of Land Management. The law 
would provide the highest level of fed- 
eral protection to areas such as Oregon’s 


Mount Hood and part of Virginia’s Jeffer- 
son National Forest, along with other sites 
in California, Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, 
New Mexico, Utah and West Virginia. 

The law also establishes the 26-million 
acre National Landscape Conservation 
System. This new system seeks to protect 
the most environmentally and historically 
significant lands controlled by the Bureau 
of Land Management, which includes 850 
sites, such as the Canyons of Ancients 
National Monument in southwest Colo- 
rado, Agua Fria National Monument in 
Arizona and Nevada’s Black Rock Desert 
National Conservation Area. The law also 
authorizes the first coordinated federal 
research into ocean acidification and al- 
locates more funds towards protecting 
ecologically valuable coastal areas and 
estuaries. 

The next political challenge that the 
Obama admistration will face is what 
to do about the Arctic National Wildlife 
Refuge (ANWR). There will be consider- 
able pressure for Obama to lift the ban 
on drilling for oil in this region, the 
largest national wildlife refuge in the 
country. 
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Limiling our negative impact 


By LIZ SCHWARTZBERG 


Pollution is the destruction of an eco- 
system via the introduction of contami- 
nants. Here are 10 easy ways to help the 
environment by reducing all kinds of pol- 
jution in your personal ecosystems. 

Turn off appliances and lights when 
you leave the room. This one should 
be a no-brainer, but a lot of people have 
problems following through with it. As 
a general rule, if you're leaving the room 
for more than eight seconds, just turn the 
lights off, because you could easily get 
distracted and end up unnecessarily leav- 
ing them on for hours. 

Wash your clothes with warm or cold 
water instead of hot. If everyone in the 
United States washed their clothes in cold 
water, we would save $3 billion in energy 
costs annually — that’s 1 percent of our 
national carbon dioxide emissions. And 
unless you're dealing with heavy-duty 
stains, cold water will work just as well as 
hot water to get your clothes clean. 

Keep your tires inflated and properly 
aligned. President Obama was _instru- 
mental in getting the word out on this one, 
though he generated a lot of controversy by 
misstating the extent to which taking care 
of your tires could fix the oil crisis. Still, 
taking good care of your tires can improve 
your gas mileage by about 3 percent. 

Buy rechargeable batteries. One re- 
chargeable battery can replace up to 100 
single-use alkaline batteries. That means 
a lot less dumping in our landfills, and a 
lot less money wasted on batteries, whose 
prices keep climbing. In North America, it 
is estimated that 3 billion single-use alka- 
line batteries are thrown away each year. 

Avoid waiting in long drive-through 
lines; park your car and go in. Most of 
us are guilty of this one. But just because 
you're not getting out of the car doesn’t 
mean you're saving time. Sometimes 
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One rechargeable battery can replace 100 single-use batteries. 
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Using fans can keep you cool and limit AC use. 


people get finicky about their sauces and 
waste a lot of time. If the line is long, 
you'll save time and reduce pollution by 
just parking and going inside the store. 

Paint with brushes, not sprayers. 
Aerosol cans are fun to play with, and 
they no longer contain CFCs, but they 
emit liquid particles that linger in the air 
and can harm your lungs. A paintbrush 
will eliminate the risk of inhaling these 
particles. 

Use a fan instead of air conditioning. 
Until it gets really hot, you can get away 
with using a fan. If you sleep in light clothes 
and use your thinnest blanket, you can pro- 
long the time until you start turning on the 
air conditioner. And if you're in the car, roll 
down the windows instead of using the air 
conditioner whenever possible. 

Use your oven less. Use a stovetop, 
toaster oven or microwave in place of the 
oven whenever you're not roasting chick- 
ens or baking casseroles. 

Shop by phone or mail. Clearly, you're 
saving a lot of time and energy by shop- 
ping from home. Shopping by phone or 
mail works especially well 
if you have a store that you 
love and you know you won't 
need to try the clothes on to 
know if they fit. Especially if 
you're buying bulky, heavy 
items like appliances or fur- 
niture, home shopping can 
be a godsend. 

If you smoke, smoke out- 
doors. When we're talking 
about pollution, indoor air 
pollution is an oft-forgotten 
issue. We all know smoking is 
bad for you, but it’s definitely 
way worse for you (and, not to 
mention, the people around 
you) if you smoke indoors or 
in the car. If you are smoking 
indoors or in the car, do your- 
self a favor and at least open 
the windows. 









By LEAH MAINIERO 


Recently the World Wildlife Founda- 
tion (WWF), an international organiza- 
tion dedicated to the conservation of 
plants and animals, released a catalog of 
the most endangered animal species on 
the earth. Here’s a look at some of the rar- 
est animals and plants on the planet that 
made the critically endangered WWF 
list: 


ANIMALS 
Black Rhino 


As the most endangered species 
in the world, there are less than 4,000 
black rhinos left in the wild. They have 
been heavily poached for their horns 
for decades; within one sub-species, 
the West African Black Rhino, less than 
10 animals remain, according to the 
WWE. 





Giant Panda 


Native to China, less than 1,000 giant 
pandas are left in the wild due to destruc- 
tion of their natural habitat and poaching. 





Tiger 


As the tiger's native habitat, mostly in 
Southeast Asia, grows smaller, this creature's 
numbers are continually decreasing due to 
poaching for fur. Sumatran and South China 
tigers in particular face extinction. 









Beluga Sturgeon 


The beluga sturgeon, an anadromous 
fish found in the Caspian Sea, is heavily 
sought after for its caviar, which is con- 
sidered a delicacy. The fish can grow to 
be several meters long and can live over 
100 years. 
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The black rhino, giant panda and goldenseal are in danger of becoming extinct. 


Animals and plants at high risk 


- dwelling Mako sharks are often acciden: 
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Alligator Snapping Turtle 





Alligator snapping turtles, one of the 
largest freshwater turtle species, are found 
in rivers in the eastern United States. Inter 
estingly, the alligator snapping turtle has 
the strongest bite of any animal, second 
only to alligators. Numbers have decreased 
primarily due to pollution and trapping. 






Green-Cheeked Parrot 


Green-Cheeked parrots make popular 
pets because they can “talk,” mimicking 
human voices. Many Green-cheeked par 
rots are trapped and sold in pet stores 
others lose their natural Mexican rainfor 
est habitat due to human development. 























Mako Shark 


A victim of the fishing trade, deep 





tally caught along with tuna and other 
fish in tropical waters. 


PLANTS 
Goldenseal 


Located in the forests of North Ameri: 
ca, goldenseal has suffered from overhar 
vesting as well as loss of natural habitat 
due to mountain mining. An herb wi 
a white flower fom the buttercup family, 
goldenseal has been used to treat mala 
dies ranging from upset stomach to tu 
mors. 














Big Leaf Mahogany 











As its name suggests, this deciduous 
mahogany tree is coveted for its wood. I 
is threatened by the destruction of natu: 
ral rainforest habitat throughout Sout 
America. Siete ‘ 
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Turn up your green one drop al a time by turning 


Things to keep in mind when using one of the most important resources on Earth 


By DOYEUN KIM 
Copy Editor 


It’s easy to take water for granted when 
a simple opening of a tap is all that’s need- 
ed to produce a jet of water from a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible source. As long as the 
tap is on, water will flow. Although water 
conservation might not seem all that rel- 
evant to you on an individual level, except 
maybe for your concerns about water bills, 
your concern should extend beyond the 
figures in your bills. Consider how much 
water actually goes down the drain as you 
leave it running full-force while you brush 
your teeth or while you shave — that’s 
about 5 gallons while you're brushing 
your pearly whites, when really all you 
need is two or three cups of water to rinse. 
Water, a luxury that some don’t have re- 
liable access to, is wasted every day with 
thoughtless and unnecessary flushes of 


toilets, sprinklers left running for too long 
and showers that last an hour. 

Why does it matter? As you might re- 
member from your middle school science 
classes, less than 3 percent of the earth’s 
water is fresh water, and 
only 1 percent is available 
to us, as the other 2 per- 
cent is frozen. This means 
that despite three-quar- 
ters of the earth’s surface 
being water, we have a 
limited amount that we 
can use. Therefore, our 
use of fresh water should 
not exceed the natural 
replacement rate in the 
ecosystem, especially if 
we want our future gen- 
erations to have enough 
water. 

Human water use can 
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When it comes to conserving 
water, every drop counts. 


also endanger fresh water habitats, such as 
ponds and lakes, for local wildlife. Along 
with climate change, our growing demand 
for water is one of the leading causes of 
reduced water levels in lakes and rivers. 
==sggmgg ‘This puts the lives of fish, 
i waterbirds and other organ- 
isms, which depend on fresh 
water resources just as much 
as we do, at risk. We must 
remember that we share this 
planet with others, and a 
well-sustained earth is our 
legacy to not only our own 
descendents but also other 
forms of life that we must 
help preserve. 

Water is evidently essential 
to life, and we need to value it 
just as we value life itself. 

A little bit of thought and 
the smallest change in daily 


ofl 


the tap 


habits can go a long way for not only wa- 
ter conservation but also energy conserva- 
tion. A tremendous amount of energy is 
used to purify billions of gallons of water 
every day using water treatment systems, 
from which we get the water that runs 
through our households. 

Thus, reducing water use also helps to 
conserve energy. Begin by making sure to 
turn off the tap when the water is not be- 
ing used, and avoid letting the water run 
when using it to wash things. For instance, 
get into the habit of washing vegetables in 
a basin. Also check for leaky faucets, as 
they can waste about 100 gallons of water 
a day. The slightest effort to cut the amount 
of time you stand under the shower every 
day can also make a big difference, as you 
can now imagine. Water conservation 
is not merely a concern for factories and 
farms; it all starts with you and your per- 
sonal habits. 


Rescuing aquaculture: how to stop killing fish and save the whales 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


In Baltimore, one never has to go far to 
find seafood. Whether it is grilled, in fillet 
form, deep-fried or cut up into sushi, fish is 
one of the most delicious, and also most im- 
portant, food sources on the planet. One out 
of five people depend on fish as a primary 
source of protein. As such, fishing is seem- 
ingly essential to the livelihood and well- 
being of hundreds of millions of people. 

Aquaculture, the farming and stocking 
of aquatic organisms, has been growing 
more rapidly than all other animal food- 
producing sectors. But despite this in- 
crease in fish farming, statistics still show 
that global fish stocks are in jeopardy due 
to a combination of environmental degra- 
dation and overfishing. 

The rapid growth in the demand for 
fish has caused prices to increase above 
the price of other major food sources, such 
as meat. With fish becoming much more 
lucrative to entrepreneurs and govern- 
ments alike, increasingly larger fishing 
fleets have taken to the seas. Thus, accord- 
ing to statistics on the United Nation Web 
site, commercial fish populations have fall- 
en by as much as 95 percent in the North 
Atlantic region. According to a Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) estimate, 
over 70 percent of the world’s fish species 
are either fully exploited or depleted. 

While it was often thought that these 
ecosystem problems were caused by is- 
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sues such as pollution and climate change, 
the destructive techniques associated with 
overfishing have also led to serious ecosys- 
tem sustainability issues. Big sea creatures, 
such as sharks and whales, generally feed 
on fish, kelp and other small ocean organ- 
isms. With these organisms becoming de- 
pleted due to overfishing, the larger crea- 
tures lose their food supply. Additionally, 
overfishing of sharks and larger marine life 
is also increasing at an alarming rate. 

A study done by Spanish and Ameri- 
can researchers in the Caribbean in 2005 
came to several interesting conclusions 
about overfishing of sharks. Sharks feast 
on carnivorous fishes, such as grouper; so 
when sharks are overharvested, it allows 
the population of these predatory fish to 
flourish. These fishes prey on herbivorous 
fish. Thus, the decrease in fish that feed on 
plants, such as parrotfish, leads to a shift 
from algae-dominated to coral-dominated. 

In line with this global overfishing prob- 
lem is the endangerment of the largest 
mammal, the whale. Centuries ago, the seas 
were filled with whales. But for various rea- 
sons, many whale populations today have 
become endangered or even extinct. 

Whales are attractive to producers and 
consumers alike, as whale products can 
be used for lubricants, cosmetics, marga- 
rine and as an important source of food. In 
1946 the International Whaling Commis- 
sion (IWC) was established in D.C. in order 
to provide for the proper conservation of 
whale stocks and thus make possible the 
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These dead fish are a product of overfishing of the seas, a phenomenon that has evolved over time. 


orderly development of the whaling indus- 
try. Through the IWC, a moratorium was 
passed in 1982 to ban commercial whaling 
by 1986. In May 1994, the IWC also voted to 
create the 11.8 million square-mile South- 
ern Ocean Whale Sanctuary surrounding 
Antarctica. But the IWC is a voluntary or- 
ganization that is not backed by treaty, and 
therefore has severe limitations in the abil- 
ity to police its provisions and treaties. 
One country which has consistently 
posed opposition to anti-whaling mea- 
sures is Japan. Japan runs what it claims to 
be scientific whaling operations, but these 





operations have come under intense scru- 
tiny by the whaling community. In Janu- 
ary 2008, an Australian federal court ruled 
that the actions of Japanese whaling fleets 
in Australian and Antarctic waters were il- 
legal and ordered them to cease operations. 
However due to judicial boundaries, it has 
been hard to enforce this ruling. 
According to certain estimates, global 
fishing could be virtually wiped out by 
2050 if drastic changes are not made in sus- 
tainable fishing practices. If you don’t want 
Niwana to go out of business by the time 
we are old, go to http://www.conservefish.org. 
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Exolic pels present problems for animals and owners 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Copy Editor 


While most of us have poodles and 
guinea pigs, we know there are some peo- 
ple who have much wilder pets tucked 
away. Of course, news of these exotic ani- 
mals eventually comes out: “400-pound 
tiger found in Manhattan apartment,” 
“Michael Jackson keeps ostrich, giraffe 
and llama friends at Neverland Ranch,” 
“Paris Hilton bitten by Baby Luv, pet kin- 
kajou.” 


tured and smuggled from countries that 
are rich in wildlife but have poor or unen- 
forced wildlife regulations. 

Animal trafficking is a profitable and 
prevalent trade, because regulations are 
so lax in many countries. Airport security 
officials have found a variety of birds and 
reptiles that have been smuggled from 
their native habitats. Their discoveries 
have ranged from a passenger trying to 
board with 200 canaries in his suitcase to 
passengers with baby snakes trapped in 

CD cases. 








But these inci- 
dents are not iso- 
lated only to ce- 
lebrities. In fact, 
according to the 
US. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the 
international ex- 
otic pet trade is a 
multi-billion dollar 
industry, and every 
year thousands of 
animals enter the 
trade. 

Exotic pets can 
include fish, birds, reptiles and mammals 
species, such as big cats and non-human 
primates. They are often illegally cap- 


can be sold. 


With thousands of species 
becoming endangered every 
day, the exotic pet trade tends 
to push many species towards 
extinction, as animals that are 
captured often die before they 


Owning an ex- 
otic animal may 
seem fun, but 
purchasing an ex- 
otic pet can have 
a negative impact 
on the species’ 
numbers, na- 
tive wildlife, the 
animal itself and 
even the owner. 

With — thou- 
sands of species 
becoming endan- 
gered every day, 
the exotic pet trade tends to push many 
species towards extinction, as animals 
that are captured often die before they 
can be sold. While 
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there are interna- 
tional agreements 
such as the Conven- 
tion on the Interna- 
tional Trade in En- 
dangered Species of 
Wild Flora and Fau- 
na (CITES), which 
regulates the trade 
by protecting ani- 
mals based on their 
conservation status 
and potential to 
become an invasive 
species, many en- 
dangered animals 
are still captured 
and sold in devel- 
oped countries, 
sometimes with 
highly detrimental 
effects to the non- 
native ecosystem 
and its inhabitants. 

Because certain 
exotic pets may 
be better suited 
to survive in their 
new habitat (i.e. 
large food source, 
tolerance of envi- 
ronmental condi- 
tions), they often 
outcompete native 
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leased into the wild. 
When the exotic spe- 
cies has reproduced 
to the point where 
the survival of native 
plants or animals is 
threatened, the spe- 
cies is considered 
invasive. Once an 
invasive species has 
established itself, 
it can be extremely 
difficult to  eradi- 
cate, and the native 
species that have 
become endangered 
can be difficult to re- 
plenish without the 
removal of the inva- 
sive ones. 

In 2003 the Ever- 
glades National Park 
in Florida confirmed 
a breeding popula- 
tion of the Burmese 
python, a type of gi- 
ant constrictor snake 
that was most likely 
introduced through 
the exotic pet trade. 
The Burmese python is currently being as- 
sessed for its risk of becoming an invasive 
species, as the 20-foot snake feeds on sey- 
eral endangered small rodent species and 
could potentially be dangerous to humans. 

The appearance of invasive species is 
oftentimes the result of improper dispos- 
al of exotic pets that owners can no longer 
take care of. Some owners will resort to 
selling their pets on the market and some 
to zoos, while others will simply release 
their pets into the wild without thought 
of the consequences. Because of this prac- 
tice, the Miami Zoo in Southern Florida 
has offered to take in unwanted exotic 
pets on their Exotic Pet Amnesty Day as 
a safer alternative. 

Exotic pets also have the potential to 
be harmful not just to native species but 
to humans as well. Many pets can pass a 
zoonosis — any infectious disease trans- 
mitted from animal to human — to their 
owners. According to the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control, animals (wild animals in 
particular) may be the cause of more than 
70 percent of all infectious diseases. 

Carriers include common animals like 
rodents to less known animals like sloths, 
monkeys and parrots. The infectious dis- 
eases can vary in severity, from the relative- 
ly harmless Ringworm, transmitted from 
chinchillas and African pygmy hedgehogs, 
to the more painful Salmonellosis, which is 
caused by the Salmonella bacteria found in 
the intestinal tract of the iguana. 

Other diseases, such as monkeypox, 
which causes smallpox-like symptoms 
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Several species of birds, like this yellow parakeet, are common exotic pets. 


and is transmitted from prairie dogs, 
and the Avian Influenza (bird flu), which 
causes flu-like symptoms, can be fatal if 
not treated. 

Finally, buying an exotic pet may not 
be the healthiest choice for the pet itself. 
A large number of exotic pets include 
exotic birds, like Macaws, parakeets and 
canaries. 

The transportation of these animals 
from their natural habitats often has a 
traumatic impact on them, resulting in 
destructive behavior, such as biting and 
chewing their feathers. 

Even if an animal has survived the 
move with no harmful behaviors, they 
are frequently treated improperly, not 
because of bad intentions on the part of 
the owner but simply because the own- 
er cannot provide the wild animal with 
the necessary conditions that it needs to 
live comfortably. 

Putting a 500-pound tiger in a cage 
and feeding it, for example, does not al- 
low for the freedom of movement or the 
development of necessary hunting skills 
that the animal would have in the jungle. 
A result of this improper care is a severely 
stunted life span for exotic pets in general. 
A Macaw that has a life span of 75 years 
or more in the wild would most likely not 
survive past five years in a cage. 

So before you buy that Javan gibbon 
or that Siberian tiger cub, take the time 
to consider the consequences of your pur- 
chase: Your pet may have a larger impact 
than you think. 
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By THOMAS DANNER 


News & Features Editor 


The Endangered Species Act (ESA) and 
its efficacy, practicality and constitution- 
ality have all been the subjects of persis- 
tent debate over the last three decades 
among wildlife advocates, politicians and 
landowners. 

Since its inception under the Nixon ad- 
ministration in 1973, the ESA has received 
significant support from wildlife preser- 
vation organizations, while serving as the 
subject of criticism of many landowners. 

At present, 1,050 species in the United 
States are listed as endangered, while an- 
other 309 are listed as threatened — those 
likely to soon become endangered. 

The act defines endangered species 
as any of the following: species living in 
habitats that are at the risk of destruction, 
species subject to over-utilization or dis- 
ease and any “other natural or manmade 
factors” that affect the species’ existence. 

The ESA also establishes regulations 
for protecting endangered species by pro- 
hibiting their import or export as well as 
their sale, transport or killing. 

Rather than removing endangered spe- 
cies from their homes, the ESA protects 
them by imposing restrictions against the 
destruction or modification of the natural 
habitats in which they exist. 

Under the ESA, any endangered spe- 
cies will be eligible for having its habitat 
designated as a “critical habitat.” At pres- 
ent, however, only 520 — that’s 50 percent 
— of listed species live in “critical habi- 
tats.” 

These critical habitats have generated 
discord between landowners and the gov- 
ernment, as landowners seek to preserve 
the right to use their land how they choose, 
while the government tries to preserve the 
endangered species residing there. 

Some have found these regulations to 
be problematic, especially those who sell 
timber — an enterprise that entails a large 
modification of habitat. 

One instance was the case of Benjamin 
Cone Jr., a man who inherited 7,200 acres 
of land in 1982. When he intended to sell 
some timber in 1991, wildlife biologists 
found 29 red-cockaded woodpeckers — 
an endangered species — on the land. 

Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) guide- 
lines mandated that Cone draw a half- 
mile radius around each bird colony, 
within which no timber could be harvest- 
ed. For Cone, this reduced the amount of 
land that he could harvest by 1,560 acres, 
22 percent of his total property. 

Asa result, Cone dramatically changed 
the way that he harvested timber. Whereas 
before he would simply clear-cut a 50-acre 
block every five to 10 years to preserve the 
natural species, he now has clear-cut 300 


to 500 acres per year of his property to 
prevent the growth of the woodpeckers’ 
habitat. 

When Cone informed his neighbor 
of the woodpeckers on his property, his 
neighbor followed suit, clear-cutting his 
property. 

Some have argued that the ESA takes 
away rights from landowners without due 
compensation and that the government 
should provide them with compensation 
such as tax cuts or monetary reimburse- 
ments. 

In a policy paper written for the Prop- 
erty & Environment Research Center, 
Richard Stroup suggested that compen- 
sating owners for their land would ul- 
timately make the ESA more effective, 
since it would “change the status of en- 
dangered species from the landowner’s 
enemy to the landowner’s friend.” 

The ESA has been the subject of two 
Supreme Court cases over the past three 
decades. In the first case, TVA v. Hill, the 
construction of a $100 million dam proj- 
ect was halted in order to protect the snail 
darter, a small, three-inch fish. 

The second case, Babbitt v. Sweet Home 
Chapter of Communities for a Great Oregon, 
confirmed the FWS’s regulatory interpre- 
tation of section nine of the ESA. 

It was this second case that affected 
landowners, since it mandated that non- 
federal land could not be altered in a way 
that would affect the survival of any en- 
dangered species residing there. 

Critics have questioned the overall ef- 
fectiveness of the ESA, and many believe 
the act to be ineffective in preventing ex- 
tinction. 

Government data shows that since 1973, 
only 39 species have been removed from 
the endangered and threatened lists. 

Nine of those species became extinct, 
and 16 were removed when it was deter- 
mined that they were not in danger of ex- 
tinction. Only 14 recovered enough to be 
de-listed. 

One report, released by the Center for 
Biological Diversity, stated that in the 
northeastern United States, 100 percent of 
listed animals have been saved from ex- 
tinction, and 93 percent of species on the 
list have seen their populations stabilize 
and increase. 

Attorney Reed Hopper from the Pacific 
Legal Foundation, a group that has filed 
lawsuits against the FWS over their des- 
ignation of critical habitats, criticized this 
report, telling National Geographic that 
only two of the 15 animal species that re- 
covered fully were living in designated 
critical habitats. 

“Just looking at correlations would 
suggest that species without critical habi- 
tat are seven times more likely to recover,” 
he told the National Geographic. 
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The Bald Eagle is one of the 14 species that the Endangered Species Act protects. 


As the center's report did not correlate 
well with national data, it suggests that 
the northeast may have seen greater suc- 
cess than other areas. 

However, some species have success- 
fully recovered after being added to the 
endangered species list, including the 
bald eagle, whooping crane, Kirtland’s 
warbler, peregrine falcon, gray wolf, gray 
whale and grizzly bear. Dozens more ani- 
mals have also seen their populations in- 
crease, but not to levels that merit being 
delisted. 

The ESA also raises the question of how 
to decide which species to save. While the 
act's guidelines stipulate the criteria for 
naming a species endangered, these cri- 
teria still must be evaluated on a case-by- 
case basis. 

An article in the National Geographic 
pointed out that more iconic species like 
the bald eagle — a species removed from 
the list in 2007 — have a better chance at 
being protected than more obscure spe- 
cies, for which the costs of protection 
seem to outweigh the benefits. 

The ESA has recently come under dis- 
cussion following a regulation passed by 
the Bush administration last December, 
which allowed federal agencies to issue 
permits for mining and logging without 
consulting the FWS beforehand about the 
presence of endangered species. 


In March, Obama signed a memo- 
randum to put this regulation on hold, 
pending a review and a decision by U.S. 
Interior Secretary Ken Salazar.The final 
decision will be made by May 9. 

WildEarth Guardians, a wildlife pres- 
ervation group, filed a lawsuit against 
the federal government last Wednesday. 
It stated that Salazar had not fulfilled his 
duties under the ESA, as he had not yet 
acted on a petition that the group had is- 
sued, seeking endangered species status 
for two rare plants. 

The group issued 13 petitions lobbying 
for endangered species statuses last fall. 

Since its inception over 35 years ago, 
the ESA has been about compromise: 
compromise between landowners and 
government and compromise about de- 
ciding which species are most critical to 
save when resources are limited. 

These compromises are likely to per- 
sist, as companies face restrictions about 
where they can operate and wildlife ad- 
vocates try to get more and more plants 
and animals listed: Currently some 300 
potential candidates remain under con- 
sideration. 

Only time will tell the final outcome 
of the undergoing ESA debates that will 
determine the fate of species on the edge 
— species for whom time may all too soon 
be running out. 
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Eagles and egoshells: a closer look at biomagnification 


By STEPHEN BERGER 
Science & Technology Editor 


We have almost lost our national bird 
twice. In 1784, shortly after the Continen- 
tal Congress decided on the bald eagle for 
the Great Seal of the United States, Ben 
Franklin wrote a letter arguing that the 
turkey was the better winged representa- 
tive of our national character. For reasons 
known only to him, Franklin thought the 
turkey was “a much more respectable 
bird” than the bald eagle. 

The second time is far less funny: The 
bald eagle came perilously close to extinc- 
tion a generation ago. When the brouhaha 
over eagles and turkeys took place in the 
late 18th century, there were probably be- 
tween 100,000 and 500,000 bald eagles liv- 
ing in North America. By 1963, there were 
fewer than 900 breeding adults in the con- 
tinental United States. 

What happened to this most beloved 
of American birds? Hunting and habitat 
loss account for much of the catastrophic 
decline of wild bald eagle populations. 
But after World War II a new threat to our 
national bird emerged: a pesticide, DDT, 
that thins the eggshells of bald eagles and 
prevents them from reproducing. Bald 
eagles, along with other birds-of-prey 
including peregrine falcons, osprey and 
brown pelicans, seem to be unusually 
susceptible to DDT’s effects. (Cats are too 

— the agricultural use of DDT has been 
associated with sharp decreases in local 
cat populations.) 

DDT became a danger to bald eagles 
because of biomagnification. Animal bod- 
ies are very good at getting rid of certain 
substances — hydrophilic or “water-lov- 
ing” ones, the kinds of chemicals that 
can be dissolved in the bloodstream, 
passed through the kidneys and excret- 
ed in the urine. Some animals also have 
enzymes that can break down hard-to- 
excrete chemicals and special proteins 
that can escort other chemicals directly 
out of the body. 

But some chemicals, including DDT, 
will stay in the body for the remainder 
of an animal's life. These substances are 
lipophilic or “fat-loving” — for chemical 
reasons, they tend to be found in fatty 
tissues rather than blood or urine — and 
they will bioaccumulate in these tissues 
without ever being excreted or broken 
down. Some of these are man-made or- 

ganic chemicals; others are heavy metals 
like mercury and lead. 

Bioaccumulation can be hazardous to 
animals because it allows for a very slow 
build-up of toxic substances in the body. 
(To be fair, bioaccumulation is also impor- 
tant for the storage of fat-soluble vitamins 
in your body.) Imagine a swordfish that 





slowly absorbs a chemical from its watery 
environment — just hypothetically, let’s 
Say it’s mercury — over its lifetime. 
There does not need to be too much 
mercury in the water for a tremendous 
amount of it to concentrate in the sword- 
fish’s tissue. In fact, itis not uncommon for 
scientists to find hundreds or thousands 
of times as much of a toxic chemical in 
an animal than in its environment. This 


— especially if you are young, pregnant 
or may become pregnant. 

At high enough doses, mercury can 
cause problems in adults including itching 
skin, blindness, fatigue and mania. (Jeremy 
Piven from the television show Entourage 
claimed sushi-related mercury-induced 
fatigue in breaking his contract with a 
Broadway show earlier this year.) Mercury 
can also cross the placenta and damage a 
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concentration is possible because organic 
mercury enters the swordfish’s body but 
never really leaves. 

Now imagine — hypothetically! — that 
a fisherman catches the swordfish and it 
eventually lands on your plate in a sea- 
food restaurant at the Inner Harbor. You 
might consume a fair amount of mercury 
in the process of eating your dinner. You 
are experiencing biomagnification, the 
transmission of stored toxins in the food 
chain from prey to predator. Your dinner 
won't have nearly as much mercury as a 
broken thermometer, but it can accumu- 
late in your tissues over many years if you 
eat a lot of fish. 

Of course this example is not really 
hypothetical. Mercury is released into 
the world’s waterways by various indus- 
trial processes, and it can and does enter 
the human food supply. (Recent environ- 
mental regulations and improvements in 
manufacturing processes have cut down 
on this pollution.) You probably already 
know the warnings about eating certain 
types of fish — swordfish, marlin, tuna 
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developing fetus, causing mental retarda- 
tion and other developmental effects. 

To return to our ecological story: The 
swordfish was part of a chain of biomag- 
nification. Mercury dumped by a polluter 
enters a river, lake or ocean. Bacteria in 
the water convert mercury into meth- 
ylmercury, a small organic compound 
that can interact with biological systems 
in many more subtle ways than pure el- 
emental mercury. 

Plankton eat the bacteria, small fish 
eat the plankton and then big fish — like 
our swordfish — eat the small fish. Each 
organism in the food chain has a greater 
concentration of mercury than the one it 
ate — which is why scientists say the mer- 
cury has magnified across the food chain. 
This is why the top predators in a food 
chain accumulate the most toxic chemi- 
cals. And of course, humans are one of 
the top predators on the planet. 

Biomagnification is a reminder of the 
interconnectedness of life, the ecological 
chains and webs in which every member 
simultaneously eats and is eaten. Many 


substances are transmitted through these 
chains: In addition to mercury, heavy met- 
als including arsenic, cadmium and lead 
are shared; so are man-made hydropho- 
bic chemicals including polychlorinated 
biphenyls (PCBs) that enjoy widespread 
industrial use in plastics, paints, coolants 
and sealants. 

Dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane 
(DDT) is also one of these persistent or- 
ganic pollutants. It was first used as a 
malaria-controlling insecticide during 
World War II (its discoverer won the No- 
bel Prize in 1948 for this work), but it be- 
came a common agricultural pesticide af- ° 
ter the war. This is when it devastated the 
already small and vulnerable bald eagle 
population. 

The bald eagle suffered from the end 
result of a chain of biomagnification. 
DDT washed out of soils into streams 
and lakes throughout the United States. 
Fish absorbed DDT directly through their 
mouths and gills; they also ate plants, in- 
sects and shrimp that had absorbed the 
toxin. Bald eagles are birds-of-prey, and 
fresh fish is their favorite food. 

It is no surprise that bald eagles in- 
gested large amounts of DDT from their 
prey. (They are also known to ingest mer- 
cury and lead.) DDT is thought to inter- 
fere with calcium regulation, which is 
how it thinned the eagles’ eggshells and 
prevented reproduction — nesting bald 
eagles would sit on eggs to incubate them, 
and the eggs literally would be crushed. 
As a result, over the next few decades, 
the numbers of bald eagles in the wild 
dropped almost to extinction. 

DDT was banned by the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency in 1972, thanks 
largely to awareness of the issue that was 
raised by Rachel Carson’s seminal 1962 
book on pesticides and biomagnifica- 
tion, Silent Spring, which helped launch 
the modern environmental movement. 
There are now thought to be around 
100,000 bald eagles living in the conti- 
nental United States, including a pair 
named George and Martha that live un- 
der a bridge in Washington, D.C. In 2007 
the bald eagle was officially delisted as 
an endangered species. 

The bald eagle’s story ends happily, 
at least for now. So has the problem of 
mercury in commercially available fish: 
Although consumer warnings are wide- 
spread and important to heed, relatively 
few actual cases of mercury-related birth 
defects or adult illness have been report- 
ed (Jeremy Piven aside). But whether you 

are an environmentalist or just someone 
who enjoys food every once in a while, it 
is important to keep in mind that the web 
of life — and the chemicals it transmits 
— connects us all. 
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Summer is coming... and that means some of you will go home, some of you will start 
your first job, some of you may travel. No matter where you go JHFCU wants to come with you! 
We are introducing two new services that will allow you to access JHFCU from almost anywhere. 


DeposZip™ = Using your personal computer, high-speed internet, and a scanning device, eligible members may 
send digtal images of their ehecks securely to the Credit Union for deposit. 






ha Branching «= You have access to thousands of credit union locations worldwide where you can perform 
sic teller transactions just as if you were at a JHFCU branch. To find a complete list of the 3,571 Raleapauny 


credit unions, visit cuservicecenter.com. 

For more information about these services and membership at the a 
THEJO HNS HO PKINS Hopkins Federal Credit Union, please visit our branch at Charles he th ae 
— saving eos Hopi somminiy sigs 977— 4 Bs BBA Street, Next to Barnes & Noble, call 410-534-4500 or visit infeworg. pas: 












